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CIlArTER I. 

Description of tlie Capital. — Ava. — Name, Site, ami Fortifica- 
tions. — Dwellings. — jMarkets. — Temples. — Town of Sagainji’. 
-—Towns and Districts annexed to the Capital. — Vopuhiti«ni. 

I sHAi.c devote this short chapter to such a 
description of the towns of Ava and Sagain^', as 
1 was enabled to collect during iny residence at 
the capital. The town of Ava, twice btd’ore tlie 
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(•a])ital of tlie liunnan Kiiipire, was made so, a 
third time, in by his present Majesty. It 

lies in Nortli latitude Ul" .' 50 ', and Kast longitude 
96'’. The native popular name of tlie place is 
Angwa, meaning a fish-])ond, which the Hindus 
and Malays have corrupted into Awa, and the 
European nations, again, borrowing from them, 
into Ava, a word whicli we have extended to the 
whole kingdom. In all public writings, as already 
mentioned, the ca])ital is denominated Ilatanapura, 
or the City of Clems. Tlie following description 
of the fortifications and site of the town was 
carefully drawn u]) by my friend M. Montmo- 
rency, and will be readily understood by a refe- 
rence to the accompanying plan, laid down by the 
same gentleman. 

“ The city of A\'a is surrounded by a brick 
wall fifteen and a half feet in height, and ten 
feet in thickne.ss : on the inside of which thci-c is 
thrown up a bank of earth forming about an angle 
of forty-five- tlegrees : on the top of this bank there 
is a terre plv'tue, in some places, of a good breadth, 
but in others, so narrow as scarcely to admit the 
recoil of a gun. The para])et of brickwork is 
four and a half feet in height, and two in thick- 
ness, measured across the superior slope. 

“ There arc innumerable embrasures at about 
the distance of five feet from each othei*. the 
cheeks of which are formed in such a way as to 
prevent any thing but a direct fire. On the Ira- 
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wadi face there is scarcely one tlank d('feiicT\ 
The wall of the outer town is miserably built, 
and is contimuilly requiring rej>air,no doubt chiefly 
from the pressure of the earth tlirown ii|) inside. 
The ditch round the outer wall is also inconsider- 
able, and during all the dry season fordable in 
every ])art. 

‘‘ The south and west faces of tlie town are de- 
fended l)y a deep and ra])id torrent, called the 
JNIyit-tlia, leading from the Myit-ngc. '^fliis is not 
fordable, for the banks art' very stcH'p ; and even 
when crossed, tlu' swamp and jungle on tlie west 
face, Ix'tween it and the town, with the extensive 
plain ot‘ rice culture t)n the south, are formidable 
obstructions. Inhere is a good rt)ad, however, on 
the banks of this brook all the way up, as well 
as by the banks of the Irawadi towards the north- 
west angle. The aj)[)roach to the south-west angle 
is well defended, tin* wall there being constructed 
cn crcmailiere. 

The Myit-nge on the east face forms a consi- 
derable part of the defence on tliat side. This 
river, about one hundred and fifty yards broad, is 
a fine rapid stream, and the banks of it very steep 
and high: the river not running in such a manner 
as to form any part of the defence of the south- 
east angle of the city, a deej) canal has been cut 
from the Myit-ngc, at the south-east angle, to 
about one-third the way dowm the east face of the 
city wall, where it again falls into the same river. 

js 2 
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The torrent liere is very rapid. — so much so, that 
boats can Avith great ditliculty stem the stream. 
The lesser toAvn, w hich forms the nortli-cast angle, 
comprehends one-half of the noi'th and one-third 
of the east faces : the Avail round it is evidently 
better constnicted than that of the large toAvn. 
The ditch on the south and u'^est faces of it is also 
broader and deeper, and Avhen full in the Avet sea- 
son is not to be forded, 'riicre are, hoAA-^eATr, three 
causcAvays across it Avhieh it Avould take some time 
to destroy, in case of a sudden attack, 'fhe le,sser 
toAvn is mostly occupied by the {)alace; the Kung- 
d’hau, or hall of justice; the Lut-d’hau.or council 
chamber; the arsenal, ami the habitations of a fcAv 
courtiers of distinction. There is a strong Avell- 
built wall, about twenty feet in height, surround- 
ing the st^uare in Avhich these arc situated. On 
the outside of this Avail, and at no great distance, 
there is a teak-Avood stockade of the same height 
as the Avail. The IraAvadi opposite the ISIanaong 
gate, or that fronting the toAvn of Sagaing, is one 
thousand aiul ninety-four yards broad.’’ 

The circumference of Ava round the walls, and 
excluding the suburbs, is about five and a half 
miles. In general, the houses are mere huts, 
thatched Avith grass. Some of the dwellings of 
the chiefs arc constructed of planks, and tiled, 
and there are probably in all not half-a-dozen 
house s constructed of brick and mortar. Poor as 
the houses are, they are thinly scattered oa er the 
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extensive area of the place, and some large quar- 
ters are, indeed, wholly destitute of habitations, 
and mere neglected eoinnions. Including one 
large one in the suburb, lying betwecai tlic town 
and the little river, there are eleven markets or 
bazars, composed, as usual, of thatched huts and 
sheds : the three largest are called .le-kyo, Sara- 
wadi, and Shan-ze. We passed more than once 
through the greater number of thes(> markets, and 
found them well sup])lied, at least, on an estimate 
of tlie wants and habits ol' the j)eople. JJesides 
native comniodities, there are exposed for sale in 
them such of the produce of China and Lao as are 
used by the liurmans, with liritish cottons, wool- 
lens, glass, and earthenware. 

In Ava. of course, there are many tem])les, the 
tall white, or gilded s])ires of which, give to the 
distant view of the place a splendid and imjwsing 
appearance, far from being realized on a closer exa- 
mination. Some of the principal of these may 
be enumerated : the largest of all is called Lo-ga- 
thar-bu and consists of two portions, or rather of 
two distinct temples ; one in the ancient, the other 
in the modern form. In the formc'r, there is an 
imago of Gautama in the common sitting posture, 
of enormous magnitude. Colonel Symes imagined 
this statue to be a block t)f marble; but this is a 
mistake, for it is com])osed of sandstone. A se- 
cond very large temple is called Angwa S^-kong ; 
and a third. Ph’ra-l’ha, or “ the beautiful.” A 
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Iburth teiu))le, of great celebrity, is iifuiied Maoiig- 
Ilatiia. This is the oiie in which tlie public of- 
ficers of the Ooverninent take with great formality 
tlie oath of allegiance. A fifth temple is named 
Maha-mrat-nuini. 1 inspected an addition which 
was mad(‘ to this temple a short time before our 
arrival. It was merely a Zayat, or cliapel, and 
chiefly ct)nstructed of wood: it however exceeded 
in s])l('jidour any thing we had seen without tlie 
Palace*. 'I'he ro(d‘ was su])])orted by a vast number 
of ])illars : these, as well as the ceiling, were richly 
gill throughout. The person at whose expense 
all this was done was a Jiurman merchant, or ra- 
ther broker, from whom we learned tiiat the cost 
w^as fort} thousand ticals, about 5,000/. sterling. 
When the building was com])leted he rc\s])e(‘tfully 
presented it to his JMaj(‘sty, not (/<f ri io lake to 
himself the whole merit of so pious an under- 
taking. 

The llurman numasteries are usually l)uilt of 
wood only ; and of those of more solid maferials, 
a fe\v ancient ones in ruins only are to be seen. 
There is however one exception in a very spacious 
one lately built by the Queen, close to the l^ilace. 
This is a clumsy fabric of immense size, and a very 
cons})icuous object in approacliing Ava. Of the 
])opulation of Ava I shall afterwards speak. 

The town of Sagaing is situated on the opposite 
side of the Irawadi to Ava, and directly fronting 
it. On the river-face it has a brick wall, which 
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t'xtciuls for about half a mile : tlic lieight of this 
is not abo^•e ten feet; but it has a terre p/ehie 
parapet and embrasures, like the wall of ^Vva. To 
each flank of the brick wall there is a stockade of 
a paltry description, erected during the late war. 
Inland there are no defences whatsoever. Sagaing 
extends along the Irawadi to the distance of better 
than a mile and a half but its depth towards the 
hills is very inconsiderable: it consists, as else- 
where, of mean houses, thinly scattered among 
gardens and orchards ; the principal tree's in the 
latter consisting of fine old tamarinds. Over the 
site of' the town and its environs there' a»-e innu- 
merable temples, ruinous, e)lel, or moelern, toe) con- 
spicuous not to be ne)ticeel in describing the ])lace. 

The Hurnian capital is ne)t e'emfined to the te>wn 
e)f Ava. but embrace's also Sagaing anel ^\mara- 
])ura, Avitli the large elistricts attae'lieel to all three. 
Aa'u, Avith its district, extends along the river for 
six taing>, or about twelve miles, anel its ele'pth 
inlanel is half this e'Xtent. .(\marapura is e)f the 
same size. Sagaing, with its distrie-t, extends fe)r 
six taings along the river, anel is of eepial depth. 
Accoreling te» this Aviele acceptation, the capital 
embraces an area e)f tAvo hunelred ajiel eighty- 
e'ight miles. The nuinbe*r of village's contained 
in this sj)ace, the subelivisions of tlie town being- 
each reckoned as one, avus given to me as follow ; 
— for Aatj, 320; for Amarapura, ‘k'5; anel fe)r Sa- 
gaing, 146; making in all, .511. The returns of 
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the population, in 1825, gave 46,000 houses or 
families. It is usual, however, for the Wuns, or 
heads of districts, to give in the census at con- 
siderably less than its real amount ; and this de- 
ficiency is commonly estimated at a tithe, which 
would raise the actual number of families to 
50,600. According to the Hurman estimate, each 
family is reckoned at seven individuals, which 
would give a total popvdation of 354,200.* This 
is at the rate of about 692 soids for each village 
or subdivision, and of 1229 to tlie square mile, — a 
very trifling population, wdien it is considered that 
three towns and the best cultivated portions of the 
empire are included in the enumeration. These 
statements respecting the extent and population 
of the capital, were furnished to me by a person 
who had actually perused the ])ublic registers, 
which are kept by one of the Atwenwuns, or 
j>rivy counsellors, charged with this particular de- 
partment ; and the certain inference to be draAvn 
from them is, that the total popidation of the 
Avhole kingdom must be very trifling, and its 
amount in all former accounts greatly exagge- 
rated. iVll this Avill ajApear the more probable, 
when it is considered that the inhabitants of the 
capital enjoy, as will afterwards be exjdained, pe- 

* I'lio Myoirun of 8ai»jniig informed me in conversatitm, that 
the number of houses or families in the town and district con- 
stituting his jurisdiction was 16,000, and the number of vil- 
lages about l50, — a statement which may be considered as a cor- 
roboration of that given in the text. 
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ciiliar immunities in the way of taxation, which 
must necessarily have the effect of concentrating 
tlie ])opulation lierc, and wfthdrawing it from the 
provinces. 

A\"ith respect to the pojnilation of the town of 
Aa a itself, 1 haA c never heard any estimate ; and 
probably, considering the mode in which the in- 
habitants of the capital” are reckoned, the Bur- 
mese liave never attempted to make any. It must 
liOAvever, as 1 conceive, be very inconsiderable. 
On a rough estimate, the area of the tc^wn and 
suburbs doc\s not exceed two miles, and, as I have 
already said, considerable part of this is occupied 
by the Palac^e aT)d public buildings ; a large por- 
tion is thinly inhabited, and much altogether un- 
occupied. \Vv ma^ compare it Avith other Indian 
toAvns, of Avhich the area and population have been 
estimated. Calcutta is said to stand on an area of 
about twelAT' miles, and to contain Ji00,000. W^ere 
Ava as densely peoplcnl, Avhich 1 think very im- 
y)robable, it Avould contain 50,000 inhabitants. 
Perhaps half this number would be much nearer 
the truth. 
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T)ecc tuber IS. — Ye.stekday, immediately after 
receiving on board the presents for the Governor- 
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(ieiienil, we weighed anclior and began to drop 
down, taking oiir final leave of Ava. Owing to 
the intricacy of the passage, and the sliallowness 
of the rivc‘r, we did not get aboA t' six or seven 
miles below the toAvn, wluTe we ancliored for the 
night. 

Dec. 15. - On the morning of the l:jtii Ave 
passed Kyaok-ta-long, Avbicli is the great ])oUco 
station in g('ing to and coming from Ava, — a 
place Avhich, in conseciuence of the Acxations and 
impositions practised by th(' public officers, is Iield 
in dread by nKTchanls and travellcTs. Thus far 
Ave Avere accompanied by a Than-d'lam-gan, the 
same indiAidua! Avho bad met us in going up. 
He AV’as rc'lit'ved by the old (I()\a?rnor of IJassein, 
who had been again ap])(>int(Tl to condu(*t the 
Mission. In consideration of these services, he 
Avas a])])ointcd, Avliile at Ava, one of tlu' IlcAvuns 
of Kangoon ; but declin(*d the oflice, in expecta- 
tion of the government of Dalla, or of some other 
su])erior a])pointnient. 

Dec. U). — 'The wry diflicult and intricate na- 
vigation iK'tAvc'cn Ivyaok-ta-long and \"andabo de- 
tained us until this day, Avhen at half-past tliree 
o'clock Ave passed the latter place, and at four the 
junction of the KyendAv en and the IraAvadi ; the 
former a])j)eav(Hl noAv a petty stream not ex- 
ceeding tAvo hundred yards in breadth, and the 
latter had diminished to a quarter of a mile: 
after their union, hoAvcver, they expand to about 
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three (|uarteis of a mile. In the evening we 
anchored off Taroj) Myo, or Chinese 'Fown. A 
little way above lvyaok-ta-lo)ig the vessel struck 
against a reef of rocks, and close to the village 
of Ts'garnyagyi she took the ground on a sand- 
bank, where she remained for several hours. 

JJec. 21. — Early on the morning of the 17th, 
we began to kedgc! down with much caution, but 
the vessek notwithstanding, grounded on a sand- 
bank, and was not got off until the morning 
of the 20th, and with great dilliculty. In order 
to lighten her, we landed almost every thing, 
cut off onc-third of the poop, and went ashore 
ourselves, with our servants, taking \i]) our resi- 
dence on a sand-bank, under tcm})oiarv tents. 
'Fins morning every thing was again ready, and 
Ave dn>pped down ; the gentlemen of the JMissioji 
and servants, however. |)roceeding in the baggage 
boats. The fall of the river since Ave went up 
in the end of September, was certainly not less 
than twenty feet. 

I landed at Nganiyagyi and Tarop Myo. The 
rice had just been cut, and the winter crops of 
various pulses were in considerable )>rogress. 

Dec. 22. — We stop])ed last night at Jlaba-kyaok- 
tan, which takes its name from a reef of rocks 
which at this place runs across the Irawadi. e 
pitched our temporary tents on a sand-bank in the 
middle of the river for the night. The reef of 
rocks alluded to, on examination, ])roved to be 
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breccia witli much iron. The (h hris of it was scat- 
tered over tlie sand-bank, and consisted of (jiiartz 
pebbles and clay iron ore, among which w ere many 
fragments of petrified wood w ith calcare<ms incrus- 
tations formed u]>on brandies and roots of trees. 
\Ve found one fragment, w hidi we su])])osed to be 
fossil bone. Scattered through these ingredients 
were to be seen pieces of wood, and a few bones 
of (juadrupeds undergoing tlie usual process of 
decomposition without the slightest appearance of 
being turned into stone, according to the popular 
opinion ; w Inch sliows jdainly enough that the 
w’^aters of the Iraw^ndi have no ])ower of petrify- 
ing such objects, and that the process by which 
petrifactions of vegetable and animal substances 
are formed is owing to some other agency. ’^l"he 
steam-A’esscl })assed the reef of rocks this morn- 
ing, and w^e followed her about eight o’clock. ^Vt 
tw'clve wo jiassed the flourishing village of Pa- 
kok’ho, where, in going \i)>, we had seen so many 
trading vessels. There were now few, for the 
greater number had taken tlieir departure for 
Rangoon and other parts of the low^er country. 
We stopped for the night at Nyaong-ku, wdiich, 
as before mentioned, is a suburb of Pagan, and 
the most noted place in the country for the manu- 
facture of lacker-ware. Immediately above this 
place, and to the distance of about a mile, the 
banks of the river are high, often not less than 
sixty feet, and nearly perjicndicular : they chiefly 
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consist of indurated sand, with here and there 
ledges of a hard ealeareons sandstone: tlie surface 
of tins is every where smootli, as if water- Avorn; 
and frotn it projections, processes, spring out in 
several jdaces, of a inannuiferous form, and fre- 
tpiently rcseiniding stalactites upon a gigantic 
scale. The wreck of these huge calcareous in- 
crustations, and of great masses of wood-stone, 
are found in that part of the bed of the river 
Avhich is at ])resent dry. In many situations T 
oL)ser\ ed calcareous incrustations formed round a 
nucleus of Avood-stone. In one case the mass had 
the resemhlance of tlu* huge trunk of a tree, 
the petrified Avood forming as if it were the pith. 

In tlie steep hank there are innumerable holes 
of A'^arious sizes, Avhich are the residence of sAval- 
loAvs and Avild ])igcons. The last are of Iavo de- 
scriptions, the common blue ])igeon and a very 
handsome and large green one. In (he same 
bank, and nearly midAvay up, there are several 
artificial excavations, once tlu' residence of Hur- 
inese ascetics; but this race has been long extinct. 

In Burmese language, such jhous persons are 
known by the name of Rathe,* and in Pali by 
that of Tiipasa and Isino. 

Dec. 2:1.— -Employed in making the necessary 
preparations for (putting the Burman boats and 
embarking in the steam-vessel, avc did not (juit 


* No doubt, a comi))tiou of the Saiescrit word Rasi, a saint. 
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Nyaon»-ku to-day luitil two o’clock. This gave 
us an oppoftunity of seeing the place, and ex- 
amining its temples and manufactory of lack- 
ered Avnre. The inmiiiKTahle temples of Pugan 
extc'iid to Nyaong-ku, and heyond it. The most 
celebrated at Nyaong-ku is that called Shwe- 
segum, or the (Jolden Temple. 'J'he original 
building is said to have heen constructed by 
Naurat’ha-sau, a king of l*ugan, whose reign 
commenced in the year 359, and terminated in 
. 392 , of the Burman vulgar era. According to 
this statement, the building cannot be less than 
seven hundred and ninety-six years old. The 
temple itself is a solid mass of masonry, in the 
form of a pyramid, and gilt. Tite extensive area 
which surrounds it is crowded with a variety of 
wooden lanes, very richly gilt and carved, con- 
taining images of iFautama and his disciples, some 
ol’ them of white marble ; innumerable images of 
Nats in red sandstone ; and some relics of great 
celebrity among the Biirmans, — siudi as the statue 
of a horse in sandstone, representing the favou- 
rite steed of the founder ; a fish called Nga- 
kren, which represents Gautama in this form, 
with tliree celebrated Nats, one of the female 
and two of tlic mule gender. These relics are 
of the rudest description imaginable, and such of 
them as aim at the form of humanity, hideously 
ugly. Close to this princi])al temjde there is 
another in a ruinous state, of the ancient form. 
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Here we found two inscriptions on slabs of sand- 
stone, appai’ently in the modern character, hut of 
a very rude form, and too much defaced to be 
read. 

Nyaong-ku supplies the greater part of the 
kinffdom with lacker-ware. The articles manu- 
factured consist of betel boxes, cups, bowls, large 
boxes for kee])ing fine clothes, and for serving 
viands. The fabric is very siinjde. The frame 
consists of plaited band)oo, over wliich is laid a 
paste consisting of coarse varnish mixed u[3 with 
bone-ashes. When the article thus far prepared 
is dry, a layer of varnish mixed up with ver- 
milion is laid upon it ; this is followed by a 
second, third, or even fourth layer of varnisli, of 
a finer description, according to the quality of the 
article to be manufactured. The figures are drawn 
w’ith a rude iron style, and yet arc sometimes 
extremely neat and tasteful : this ware is compa- 
ratively very cheap : a hundred cups, each capable 
of containing a pint, may be bought at Nyaong-ku 
for six ticals of flowered silver, or about fifteen 
shillings : these will last about six months. The 
finer descriptions of the manufacture, however, 
are much dearer. A more durable description of 
lacker- ware, but more costly, is imported in con- 
siderable quantity from I..ao. 'fhese together 
serve the Burmans, in a good measure, in the 
place not only of cabinet-work, but of glass, fine 
porcelain, and the utensils of brass, i)ewter, and 
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tin, which are used by other nations ; and in some 
cases it is no bad substitute. The varnish used by 
the manufacturers of Nyaong-ku, is imported 
from the countries on the Kyen-dwen river : we 
purchased it liere at one tical a viss. Judging by 
the superior brilliancy of the lacker-ware of Lao> 
the varnish used in the fabrication of it must be 
of a finer quality. The coarsest varnish of all, used 
by the Burmans, is procured in liower Pegu. 

Dec. 24, — dropped down yesterday after- 
noon below Pugan, anchoring close to the oppo- 
site or western bank of the river. Tin's morn- 
ing, as some delay was occasioned by neces- 
sary repairs to the machinery of the steam-ves- 
sel, we took the opportunity of landing to ex- 
])lore the neighbourhood. A range of hills, not 
exceeding two hundred feet in height, runs pa- 
rallel with the river, within a few yards of the 
bank. AVe ])enctrated this in two different direc- 
tions, each route which we took being the dry bed 
of a mountain torrent. In one of these there was 
a soft sandy bottom, very generally covered by a 
saline efflorescence. On each side of it thei'c was 
abundance of the tamarisk, (Tamarix Imlica,) 
which is so familiar to those who have visited 
the banks of the Ganges: Dr. AV allich saw it now 
for the first time, in Ava; for, generally speaking, 
the plant is not to be found on the banks of this 
river. Connected with the saline formation now 
mentioned, Dr. AA^allich found also three ])lants, 
vor. II. c 
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which had not been met with by ns before, viz. 
a new species of Sa/so/a, different from the two 
known Indian ones ; a new spe(;ies of Trk-lto- 
dcftma, with j)erfoliate leaves, and the avmannia 
vesicatoria of Roxbnrgli. The bed of the second 
torrent was composed of rocks, and rocky frag- 
ments, consisting of calcareous sandstone, and an 
iron-stone breccia. The latter contained an im- 
mense {luantity of embedded fossil shells, as far as 
we could ascertain, on a superficial examination, 
differing from the fresh-water shells, which w'e had 
collected in the neighbourhood of the river on 
our way uj). The stone in which these remains 
are fVmnd is very abundant, and we brought away 
a great quantity of specimens. On our way up 
to Ava, a native had given us a few specimens of 
fossil shells, which he said Avere obtained not far 
distant from the spot where avc now foutid similar 
ones : this circumstance of course liad directed our 
inquiry. All the specimens of rocks Avhich avc 
found here smelt strongly of petroleum, or earth 
oil ; and as we proceeded up, avc found the sub- 
stance itself oozing out from the blue clay. AA'ere 
wells dug, no doubt it Avould be found in the 
same manner as at Renaiigyaong. The range of 
hills where we observed it is composed of immense 
masses of blue clay, soft sandstone, or rather ag- 
gregated sand, containing occasionally round peb- 
bles, hard calcareous sandstone, iron-stone breccia, 
in which alone the fossil remains were found, and 
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a coarse pudding-stone ; the chert, or petrified 
wood, and the calcareous incrustations, so abun- 
dant on the opposite side of tlie river, were scarcely 
to be found here at all. 

On coming on board, the steam-vessel dropped 
down through a narrow ])assage formed between 
the spot which we liad just examined and a broad 
island. The channel navigable here was scarcely 
tliirty yards in breadth, deep, rapid, and therefore 
dangerous. There was certainly no part of the 
Irawadi whicli wc had seen of whicli tlie passage 
was so precarious. Between three and four in the 
afternoon, we passed the town of Sale, and in the 
evening anchored olfthe western bank, about mid- 
way between that place and Sembegewn, (Sen- 
])yu-gyun, Wliite Kleplumt Island.) 

/M‘. 25. — On Christmas morning, about break- 
fast-time, we anchored for an hour or two off Sem- 
begewn, to give us an opportunity of sending oft' 
our letters aud dispatebes to Bengal by the Ara- 
eanese messengers, who had broiiglit us letters at 
Ava on the 3d of this month. We reckoned that, 
by this eonvc} anee, accounts from us Avould be re- 
ceived at Calcutta in twenty-five days. 

AXHiile wc were at anchor off Sembegewn, the 
old Governor of Bassoin came on board and in- 
formed us that he laid that morning received ac- 
coimts, that the Talains, or IVgiians, under Ma- 
ongzat, the chief of Syrian, had rebelled against 
the Burrnan authorities, aud that a formidable in- 

c 2 
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surrection had broke out immediately upon the 
departure of Sir A. Campbell from Rangoon, since 
which time several actions had been fought. In 
the evening we reached Renangyun, or the Petro- 
leum brook. 

Dec. 27. — Yesterday morning, after taking in 
wood, the steam-vessel dropped down, and about 
a mile below Renangyun took the ground. A 
party had landed early in the morning, and pro- 
ceeded some miles down the river, in expectation 
of joining the vessel. We Avere obliged to return, 
and did not reach her until three in the afternoon. 
This excursion, and another earlier in the morning, 
afibrded us a highly interesting view of the geology 
of this part of the eastern bank of the river. The 
country consists of a series of sand-hills, the high- 
est of which do not exceed one hundred feet, 
frequently separated by narrow ravines, which, 
although torrents in the rainy season, were at pre- 
sent dry. The soil upon these hills was scanty in 
the extreme, and generally covered with grass, or 
an under-sized forest, in which the following trees 
are the most frequent : — Two species of Arhore- 
scent Accacids Celtes~ 3 [oUis; Rhus Paniculata, and 
Bignonia Auriculata of Wallich; Raringtonia 
Acuta Hgula ; a few sacred fig-trees, but above all 
a species of Zizyphus, the same which is so uni- 
versal in the upper part of the Burman country. 

The Irawadi had left bare a complete section 
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of the sand-hills along its banks, where they are 
nearly perpendicular, and generally from seventy 
to eighty feet high. The whole country here- 
abouts is evidently of alluvial formation. The 
hills, at first view, appear to be sandstone, but in 
fact are nothing more than sand of a moderate 
hardness, every where more or less intermixed 
with gravel, sometimes very large, and at others 
minute. Situated generally below the sand, are 
beds of iron-stone breccia, and stalactitic masses 
of calcareous sandstone, the debris of which is 
widely scattered over the bank of the river. It is 
here, and in the ravines between the hills, that the 
petrified wood, which 1 have so often mentioned, 
is to be found in such abundance ; but in the first 
mentioned situation w^e found also another object 
of still greater interest, a quantity of fossil bones. 
These appeared to be those of an anin)al of the 
size of an elephant~of one about the size of an 
ox, and of an alligator. We obtained in all, in our 
two excursions, fourteen or fifteen specimens along 
the bank of the river, in a distance not exceeding 
in all a mile and a half, from which circumstance 
the abundance of such remains may be fairly in- 
ferred. The quantity of fossil wood which we 
met was quite extraordinary. It appears here and 
there on the surface of the hills — in great quan- 
tities on the bank of the river, but most abun- 
dantly in the ravines. In this latter situation it 
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forms tlic beds f)f the torrents, and consists of very 
large blocks, some of them four and five feet in 
circumference. 

Dec. :51. — The impossibility of getting the 
steam-vessel off the sand-bank after many at- 
tem])ts, had still detained us here, and enabled 
us to add to our Geological and Botanical collec- 
tion. On the 28th, accompanied by Dr. StCAvart, 
1 tool< a walk of three miles on the carriage road 
Avhich leads from llenangyun to tlic tow)is of 
Mait’hila and llamathan, which are near each 
other, and distant fifty taings, or about one hun- 
dred miles. The Avay was over barren sand-hills 
intercepted by frc(pK'nt ravines, and a country 
quite uncultivated, indeed incapable of cultiva- 
tion. AVe proceeded as far as a hill, a little higher 
than the surrounding ones, called Man-lan, whieli 
was strewed with broken fragments of a stone 
used by the natives for making tobacco-])ipes. 
The rock looks as if it had been ci’acked or bro- 
ken ijito small fragments by a hasty drying, so 
that in some places the loose stones on the surface 
presented the ap])earance of a regular pavement. 
This, I may say, was the only ])lace in this neigh- 
bourhood, where we had found a perfect rock ; 
all the other stones which had any apjwarance of 
being so, having ])roved on examination to be 
nothing more tiian an alluvial formation or re- 
com])osed rock. The dry grass and shrubs on the 
hill had been just burnt, and it appeared that 
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from this place had been brojight to us a great 
part of the fossil bones which I shall presently 
mention. The hill of Man-lan is higher than any 
in its vicinity, Jind is probably about four hundred 
feet above the level of the Irawadi. 

^^'^e landed yesterday forenoon, in order to af- 
ford every facility for getting tlie steam-vcsscl otI‘ 
the bank, and pitched temporary tents on the ri- 
ver-side, at a little valley about a mile below Re- 
nangyun, and at a place called Nyaong-h’la, or 
the “ handsome fig-tree,” where there is an old 
temple on the model of those of Pngan. Dr. 
W'^allich and myself this morning visited the Pe- 
ti’oleum Wells, and cxatniiu'd several of them. 
We took the temj)erature of two of them care- 
fully with a good thermometer : the thermometer 
being immersed in a ])(>t of oil, just drawn from 
one of these, which was one hundred and thirty 
royal cubits, or two hundred and seven Kiiglish 
feet in depth, rose to eighty-eight degrees. In 
the shade the temperature at the same time was 
.sixty -nine degrees. In a pot of oil drawn from 
another well of which the liquid was less mixed 
with the water, and which was one hundred anti 
forty royal cidiits, or two Inmdred and twenty-two 
feet eight inches deej), the heat indicated by the 
thermometer was ninety degrees. 

In going over the ground, we observed s(‘veral 
old wells altogether abandoned. 'Phe natives in- 
formed us that, in digging new ones, they came at 
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a consulcrable dcptli to coal and fossil shells. Of 
tlie latten-, we unfortunately could obtain no spe- 
cimens ; but of the former, which proved to be 
brown coal, we obtained one or two good ones at 
tlie village of Renangyun. The oil drawers stated 
to us, that in clearing out old wells accidents some- 
times hay)pcned from the fire-damp, and they 
pointed out a particular well at which two men 
had lost their lives from this cause. 

January 3, 1827. — The steam-boat was got 
afloat on the forenoon of the 1st, with the as- 
sistance of three hundred Rurmans, who may be 
said to have dragged her off the sand-bank by 
main force, and after lightening her by cutting 
oil' the whole of her poop, discharging all the bag- 
gage, and landing some of the heaviest parts of 
her machinery. The detention occasioned by all 
this, afforded us opportunities of examining the 
country in the vicinity of the Petroleum Wells, 
of which we availed ourselves to the fullest ex- 
tent. Our search after fossil bones w^as siiccessfid 
far beyond our expectation. As soon as the na- 
tives discovered o\ir curiosity upon the subject, 
specimens were brought in to us every hour, so 
that wx* at last obtained a collection amounting to 
several large chests. Among these w e could re- 
cognize those of several ruminant animals, of tor- 
toises, and alligators. The most numerous and 
remarkable, ho^vever, w ere the bones of an animal 
of the size of an elephant, which, until better in- 
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formed, we supposed to Imve belonged to the 
fossil elephant, or mammoth. The natives had 
also brought us in a large cpiantity of j)etrified 
shells : , these, it is singular, were all of one de- 
scription, — a bivalve shell about the size of a 
cockle.* 

Anxious to see the fossil bones and shells in 
tlieir situations. Dr. Wallich and I proceeded 
this morning in the same direction in which 1 
had travelled on the 28th. After proceeding 
as far as the hill of JMan-lan, we took a north- 
erly direction among the hills and ravines, until 
our Burinau guides brought us to a hill about 
sixty or seventy feet above the level of the dry 
bed of a brook, which was immediately below it, 
and probably about one bundred and fifty above 
the level of the Irawadi. Not far from the top 
of this a few fossil shells were shown to us, and 
we proceeded to dig up the ground. After re- 
moving a very su))erficial soil, we came at once 
to a bed of blue moist clay, which contained an 
immense (juantity of .shells, some broken, but 
many entire. The greater number were filled 
with the blue clay of the bed in which they 
lay ; but a few with calcareous matter, which 
last had been the case with all those brought 

This passage and others, respecting tlicse remarkable fossil 
remains, are allowed to stand nearly as originally written in my 
JoL’RNAJ. ; blit for an accurate and scientific account of both, I 
can refer with satisfaction and confidence to the ArPENDix. 
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to US by the natures at our residence, and which 
therefore were ])rohably procured at some other 
spot. No vestige of fossil shells was to be 
seen any where in the immediate neighbour- 
liood. On the opposite side of the brook, and 
not distant a hundred yards from the bed of 
shells, a section of one of the hills was laid bare, 
which consisted of indurated sand and calcare- 
ous sandstone brec(’ia, which afforded a good op- 
portunity for determining (his spot. Tlie depo- 
sition of shells, therefore, was evidently very 
partial, or at least was broken and interrupted 
by other formations. 

After satisfying ourselves respecting the shells, 
we returned to the Man-lan hill, and, under the 
direction of our guides, took a southerly direction 
anumg the hills and ravin(‘S in this (piarter, in 
search of fossil bojies. After procetiling about a 
mile and a half or two miles, several specimens 
were shown to us; and we soon picked up ten 
or a dozen fragments, seemingly belonging to 
the same large animal which 1 have already 
mentioned. We found them between the hills, 
in gravelly soil, nearly on tlie surface, and not 
in the deepest ravines. We attempted to dig 
for others, but our search was not successful ; 
indeed, we had neitluT means nor time to 
])rosecute it with any ])ros])ect of success. The 
fossil wood wiis met with wherever we passed ; 
but it increased in abundance as we approached 
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the Irawadi, and was by far the most frequent in 
tliose portions of the ravines which lead imme- 
diately into it. 1 may here remark, that the sin- 
gular formation of barren sand-hills and I'avines, 
which so abound with fossil wood and bones, is 
c^onfined to the eastern bank of the river. Tlu‘ 
western bank, to a great extent, is a low cham])aign 
country, bearing little resemblance to the opposite' 
one. 

To elucidate the subject of the fossil bones, I 
sliall here notice, that according to the re])ort of 
the natives, or our own observations, the following 
are tlu' (piadrupeds at present existing in the 
neighbourhood ; viz. a leo])ard, a wild cat, a 
species of deer the cerrus v/u>ijac, the hare, the 
hog, with a mole rat. Of these, we saw ourselves 
the deer, luu'e, and rat. The elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, the wild cow, and bufl'alo, with the royal 
tiger, which are found in diilerent other parts 
of the Ihirman territory, exist nowhere near to 
the situations in which we found the fossil bones 
m such abundance. 

Jan. ‘f. — We embarked last night, and began 
again this morning to jirosecutc our voyage, after 
a detention of eight days. Jn the evening we 
stopped at Magwe, on the eastern batik: about 
a mile above it. Dr. AVallich and I landed, and 
walked down to the ])lacc. 'I'lie bank of the river 
was as high and pr<.‘ei})itate as at Rc-nan-gyaong. 
and apparently consisted of the same alluvial for- 
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Illation. Fossil wood was in abundance along the 
bank ; but we did not observe, nor did we hear 
u])on inquiry of any fossil bones. At Magwe we 
fouiifl stationed a ])erson of considerable conse- 
ijuence, called the Mret-sen-wun. This officer 
has charge of the river police, and is vested with 
the power of life and death, which was attested 
by a spectacle seen by two of our gentlemen on 
the river-side, a little below Magwe — the bodies 
of six persons who, fifteen days before, had been 
executed by him for piracy. They Avere already 
torn to pieces by the numerous birds of prey 
that hovered about them. 

Jan. <)- — On the morning of the 5th we left 
Magwe, and at nooi, arrived at Melun and Pat- 
nago. We landed at the latter jilaee and visited 
a lake not half a mile from the I’ivcr-side. When 
we went uji, this was a considerable body of 
water, but now it was little better than a marsh 
overgrown ivith aquatic plants, among which Avas 
the Nelumbo, or Indian lotus, and a s])lendid 
Nympheea, a new sjiecies. We expected to find 
in this sciison numerous wildgecsc and ducks; but 
there were none of the former, and very few of 
the latter. After taking in a supply of fircAvood, 
Ave prosecuted our journey, and anchored for the 
night a fcAv miles aboA'^c Innigyi. On the 6th 
our navigation Avas A'cry intricate and difficult, 
and Ave Avere obliged to take a pilot from village 
to village, Avhich occasioned much detention. 
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\\"aiting for one about four or five miles below 
Lungyi, I landed about iioon, %vith Dr. Wallich, 
t)n the western bank, and made a short excursion 
into the forest, which Avas low and scanty. In- 
stead of the verdant appearaiice which it presented 
in coming up during the rains, it was now parched 
and withered, and had a very dreary aspect, the 
trees already beginning to lose their foliage. In 
JNIarch and April, the scene is still more unj)ro- 
mising. The soil was poor and gravelly, and at 
the place wdiere we landed there was not the 
least apjjcarance of cultivation. We observed, 
however, several cart-roads intersecting the forest, 
and villages surrounded by patches of cidture 
were at no great distance. The rock presented 
itself in one situation on the river-side : it Avas 
a calcareous sandstone breccia, and in several por- 
tions of it were embedded numerous small fossil 
shells. 

Ill the forest Ave suav no game except Avild cocks 
and hens, Avhich seemed to be very abundant, for 
Ave starteil one covey Avhich consisted of not less 
than fourteen or fifteen birds. In the evening 
Ave stopped at a small village, about fifteen miles 
above Meaday. 

On the 7th, at eleven o’clock, w^e passed Mca- 
day, Avherc above eighty merchant-boats, in con- 
sequence of the piracies and murders lately com- 
mitted on the river, Avere glad to take advantage 
of our safe convoy as far as Prome. Here, on 
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both .sides of tlie river, we found tlio roek lo be 
cal( ar(?ous sandstone. At Meaday the fossil wood 
was still to b(' seen in small (juaiitities. Wi' 
an(*hore(l for the night at Tong-taong, or lime- 
stone lull,” mentioned in our voyage up. \ ester- 
day the navigation of the river had greatly im- 
])roved ; we eonsecjuently made a longer journey 
than usual, and by six in the evening reaehed 
IVome. At this place we recaaA'cd some details 
of the Talain insurrection, which appeared more 
formidable* than we had expected. Maong-zat, 
the Peguan chief, we wore informed, had attacked 
the Hurmans twi(^c near Rangoon, and in a good 
measure blockaded that place. The ])eople vd 
Dalla, including tiu* Karians of that district, bad 
joined bim, and be bad established a post as far up 
ibe castc'i’U brancli of the Irawadi as Ihmlaiig, tliiis 
intercepting the communication hot ween Ran- 
goon and the npj)er provinces. 

Dr. \^hdlich and I this morning made an ex- 
cursion to the hills o])posite to Promc. The great 
fall of the river now exposed rocks, the existence 
whicli wc did not suspect in the examination 
we made going u]) : tluy consisted of sandstone, 
pudding-stone, and slate clay ; in short, this seem- 
ed a continuatioJi of the same formation which we 
had traced nearly all the way IVom A\a. In the 
sandstone we found abundance of fossil shells, dif- 
iering entirely, as far as we could determine, from 
those liitherto found, and to all ap])earanee marine 
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productions. Of these we made aii ample col- 
lection. 

The soil at IVome began already to iinprov(\ 
and the A^erdure to be more luxuriant. Neither 
here, nor in any other ])art from JVIelun, did we 
observe the teak tree, whicih we had seen so often 
in going u]). It sheds itvS leaves in every country, 
and being now without foliage, could not be dis- 
tinguished. 

While \vc were absent on the opposite side of 
the river, our friends visited the town, and found 
it much restored and enlarged, affbrdittg favour- 
able testimony to the good administration of the 
Myowun. 'flus person himself Avas absent, hatting 
proceeded about a month before to llangoon, with 
four hundred men, to assist in suppressing the in- 
surrection of the Talains. The Akunwun, or col- 
lectoi’ of taxes, tvlio was acting for him, ])aid us a 
visit on board the steam-vessel. There is no l{e- 
wun by custom at Ihoine, and the* ])erson next 
to the Myowun in rank, and therefore his de- 
puty, is tile collector. Our visitor was a young 
man of some intelligence. lie was desirous to see 
the steam-engine, and was readily gratified. 'Fhe 
observation he made upon it was, that “ it Avas as 
-wonderful as the mechanism of a bee-hive.” 

AVe left Proinc lietween eleven and twelve 
o’clock. At four o’clock, after going about tAventy 
miles, the vessel again grounded on a sand-bank, 
although Ave had a pilot on hoard. The naviga- 
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tion of the Iravvadi, at this season, is precarious 
and uncertain to tlie last degree. The bed of the 
river every where consists of sand, and the chan- 
nel seems to change every season, so that former 
ex])eriencc and observation are of no avail. By 
emptying.the boiler, and otherwise lighteifmg her, 
the vessel was fortunately got off at seven in the 
evening. 

Jan. 10. — VV e prosecuted our journey early this 
morning. At ten o’clock Dr. Wallich and I landed 
a little below tlie town of Pingyi, and visited the 
promontory calletl by the Burmans Kyaok-ta-ran, 
the last high land on the eastern hank of the river. 
This is a very romantic and pretty spot, and our 
visit to it was extrenu'ly satisfactory. 'Fhe pro- 
montory is about eighty feet high, and the rocks 
rise perpendicularly from the river. About thirty 
feet up there are niches, or excavations, in each of 
which there is a stone figure of Gautama cut out 
of the rock, but plastered over every where, and in 
some ])laces gilt. 'Fhere cannot be less than fifty 
of these in all, of various .sizes, and some of them 
very large : they are divided into two or three 
groups, separate and distinct from each other. The 
only rock we saw was a calcareous breccia, and 
there was neither loose sand jior clay, as in some- 
other places. Fossil shells again occurred, and aj)- 
parently of marine origin. The hills are covered 
with abundant verdure and considerable forests. 
Many of the plants were in Hower and fruit, and 
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Dr. Wallicli found here a greater number of new 
and interesting s})eeies than in any other ])laee, ex- 
cei)ting the range of lulls nortli-east of i\va. The 
following are some of the most remarkable ; vi/. a 
liirgi' s})ecies of CaeaVui^ with deep orange-eoloured 
blossoms; a species of Codonopsh^ hitherto only 
fouiul in Ts[e])al; a remarkable for having 

its stem and branches covered with a milkwliite 
down ; the Poroua Paninilafa^ with its ))rofuse 
and highly ornamental blossoms; a new species 
of Pranflicnntw^ first found by Dr. Wallich in 
the range of hills north-east of Ava ; a handsome 
Jlordene, a stalely Anindo^ several mosses, and Jnn- 
p;crwaint}a in flower, and several ferns, amongst, 
which was one elegant new species. 

The shij) had dropped down slowly, and we join- 
ed her at two o’clock. Wq had now taken leave 
of the hilly country, the natural bouiukiry of tlu* 
Hunnan racis and entered into the Delta of the 
^ra^vadi, the native country of the IVguans. At 
four in the afternoon, ^vc passed the large and ])o- 
pulous village* of Kiyan-k'han. on the west bank 
of the liver, ’uhich we had not seen in ge>ing iij), 
ai^ wc* then ascended by the eastern bank. Here 
a very considerable number of merchant-boats 
were lying along tlie bank. This place, although 
governed only by a JMyosugi, has the rank of a 
Myo, but is without w^alls or stockade. The dis- 
trict attaclunl to it is productive in rice ; and the 
cattle emjdoyed in husbandry are said to amount 
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to ten thousand bufl’aloes. In the evening we 
reached Myan-aong, or Loonzay. 

Jan. 11. — 1 walked tlirough Myan-aong this 
morning, which is a village of considerable extent, 
but without any thing remarkable to distinguisli 
it. We found the alarm here, on account of the 
progress of the Talain insurrection, very consider- 
able. Idle inhabitants were already collecting 
their grain, and preparing for flight. 

Jan, 13. — We left Myan-aong after breakfast, 
on the 11th. Between Kanaong and Shwe-gain, 
when we had hardly gone ten miles, the difliiail- 
ties of the river were found even greater than in 
any part of the navigation from Ava downwards. 
We were obliged to come-to for the day, in order 
to sound for a passage, wliich was at length disco- 
vered on the morning of the 12th, when we pur- 
sued our journey. At night we anchored off the 
little river, wliich about five miles above Sarwa 
goes to Bassein, being the first branch which the 
Irawadi sends off in its progi’ess to the sea. A 
petty stream at all times, it was now choked up 
w'ith sand at its mouth, and impassable for the 
smallest canoe. In the month of June, 1825, 
in the height of the rains, a fleet of gun-boats, 
of the smallest class, came by the route of this 
branch to join Sir A. Campbell, then at Prorne ; 
but even in that season the voyage was attended 
with much difliculty. At two o’clock w^e passed 
Sarwa, and in half an hour thereafter reached 
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Heiizada. The principal person now in cliarge 
here paid us a visit, and was very anxious to 
know what part the hinglish would take in tlie 
present contest. The obvious rejdy was, that we 
should take no part witl) either, as to side with 
the Talains would be contrary to good faith and 
existing treaties. As to tlie Euruians, we added, 
that every Government was the proper asserter 
of its own rights ; and that it did not belong to 
strangers to intermeddle. The old V¥un of Bas- 
sein, ever since he communicated to us tlie in- 
surrection of the Talains, had been most impor- 
tunate in soliciting our interference. One word 
from us, he said, would induce Maong-zat to 
give up his enterprise, and retire with his fol- 
lowers into our territories. I informed him that 
we should not interfere in any manner whatsoever. 

Jail. 17. — On the morning of the 14th we quit- 
ted Henzada, where we laid in a stock of fuel, 
suflicient to last us to Rangoon. In the evening 
we passed Donabew, and anchored for the night 
within a mile of the eastern branch of the Ira wadi, 
leading to Rangoon. Donabew^ we found consi- 
derably enlarged. Both this place and the village 
of Nyaong-gyung, about seven or eight miles be- 
low it, we found crowded with refugeCvS, who had 
fled from the Talain insurrc'ction. 

W c prosecuted our journey on the morning of 
the 15th. Before starting we met a number of 
boats, who had come up the main branch of tlie 
n 2 
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IraAvadi from Paotano, a district oi* tlie province 
of Hasschi. Among tliem Avcre a considerable 
number of Cliinese. It seemed that tlie people 
of l^intaiio liad been ordered to attack thcTalains 
at tlie post of Panlang. In the mean time Ma- 
ong-pyn, the liead of tlie Karians of Pegu, who is 
in alliance with INIaong-zat, assaulted Pantano, 
and took it on his way to the attack of Bassein. 
He was reported to be at the head of three thou- 
sand followers. The old \S\n\ of Bassein, like a 
genuine Burman Chief, not choosing to incur the 
jiersonal risk of entering the districts in a state of 
insurrection, quitted us that morning. He Avas, 
hoAvxwcr, sufliciently candid on the subject, and 
did not conceal his fears. Just at the commence- 
ment of the Jlangoon branch there Avas a small 
post of the Burmese, the only one Avhich they 
held doAvn to Pangoon, AVaiting high-Avater to 
pass it, Ave anchored scA^en miles within this 
branch, Avhere there AA^as a bar ; this avc elfected 
at seven in the evening, being luckily favoured 
by the highest sjiring-tides, Avithout Avhich avc 
could not luive got over, for even tluai Ave had 
barely a fathom Avater ; and tlie vessel, now much 
lightened, drcAV very nearly six feet. 

At seven in the morning of the l6th Ave pro- 
ceeded, and soon jiassed Samalaok, where Ave 
found a breast-Avork ncAvly erected, but aban- 
doned. The village itself, and the fcAv others 
upon the bank, had been also abandoned, and 
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wc saw no iiiliabitants except a few Karians, 
wlu) came down to the river side out of curio- 
sity. At one o’clock we arrived at Panlang. 
W e found the river here strongly stockaded in 
three places, and in occupation of the I'alains. 
\A'e came to an anchor for a moment to request 
a safe passage f(^r our boats, which amounted in 
all to two-and twenty, twelve of which only were 
our own, the rest being Burman trading-vessels, 
belonging to hhiropcan ai^d other foreign mer- 
chants that had sought our protection. W^emade 
a signal that wc wished to communicate with the 
garrison, and three boats pushed off witliout any 
hesitation. Oiir visitors were very communica- 
tive. Their manner was full of gesticulation, and 
tlieir language rather boastful : they said they 
wen' afraid only of the Knglish ; and that if we 
would not interfere, or, as they exj)ressed it, if 
Ave Avould but stand iq^right, and move neither 
to the right liand nor to the left liand,'’ they 
Avould soon settle their (piarrel with the Bur- 
mans, as one hundred Talains Avere an equal 
match for one thousand of the former ! The 
chief, commanding at the l^ost, Avhose name was 
Maong-shwc-lung, was anxious to come on hoard 
and pay us a visit of ceremony ; hut I evaded 
this proposal, which might have led to embarrass- 
ment, by becoming the subject of misre])resen- 
tation. The Talains informed us that they had 
been fifteen days in possession of Panlang, and in 
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that time had fought one petty aetion with the 
Uunnans, in which one or two persons were killed, 
'idiey stutetl that Maong-/,at had taken the name 
and title of King, — that he had created two or 
three ^reat officers, and that Maong-pyo, the chief 
of the Karians, who was marching upon Bassein, 
was to have the government of that place as the 
reward of his services. They readily promised a 
safe passage for our boats, and seemed indeed but 
too happy to have an op])ortunity of obliging us 
in any tiling within their power. The river at 
Panlang is scarcely sixty yards in breadtii, and 
this post, which commands every access to Ban- 
goon, had been very judiciously selected. If reso- 
lutely defended, it might long have intercepted all 
relief from Ava to the latter place. We anchored 
at night at a place seven miles above Bangoon. 
In this day’s Journey we saw alligators for the 
first time, and in great numbers, basking in the 
sun, on the muddy shores at low water : some of 
them were of great size, and the species seemed 
to us to be different from either of the two found 
in the Ganges. 

As soon as the ebb-tide had made, and the 
thick fog, which now prevailed every morning, 
would allow us to see our way, we prosecuted 
our journey this morning, and at ten o’clock an- 
chored before Bangoon. In coming down, we 
found the village of Kcmmendine totally destroy- 
ed. A much more extensive desolation presented 
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itself in the vicinity of the town : the large 
suburb lying between tlie stockade and the river, 
and the still larger one of Tacklay, were in ruins ; 
such of the inhabitants as had not fled to our 
settlements, or taken refuge in the forests, and 
great numbers had done so, were cooped up within 
the stockade. The town seoined to he completely 
beleaguered by the Talains, who were in full oc- 
cupation of Dalla : the Pegu flag was flying on 
one side of the river, and the Biirman on the other. 
Tlie only post out of the stockade which tlie IJur- 
nians still retained was the Clreat l*agoda, where 
the Sad’hauwun, or master of the household, the 
person whom our soldiers called “ the cook,’' com- 
manded. 

Ideutenant Rawlinson, who Avas left here by Sir 
A, Campbell to await our arrival, and all the Eng- 
lish merchants, w^ere standing on the })ublic wharf, 
looking out for us, and immediately came on board, 
bringing along with them our letters and packets. 
They informed ns that this day had been decided 
on by the Burmans, as a fortunate one, for making 
a sortie; and indeed they had scarcely given us 
the information, when the attack actually com- 
menced. We were eye-witnesses to a considerable 
part of this action, and our friends, who returned 
to the stockade, and mounted the tops of the 
houses, had a full view of the Avhole. The cou- 
rage and conduct of both ])arties were upon the 
very lowest scale. The Burmans crept out of the 
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stockiitle, and came unawares upon their enemy, 
on tlie eastern or Tacklay side of the stockade. 
The 'I'alains, wlio were cooking or sleeping, fled 
[M'ecipitately, and without offering any resistance, 
to their boats, Avhich were soon seen crossing the 
river in numbers and in great liastc, although not 
pursued. A few I’alains were killed, and a few 
taken prisoners. The liurman attack in the direc- 
tion of the Pagoda was not so fortunate : here 
they were repulsed, and sustained some loss. The 
total killed, wounded, and prisoners, was, after all, 
very trifling on either side. We received various 
and different accounts of the casualties ; but .so 
discordant, that none could be relied on. Tlie Pin- 
inaiis admitted their own loss in wounded to be 
fourteen. We had the misfortune to be eye-wit- 
nesses to tl\e ca])ture of one petty Talaiu chief, and 
an act of more savage ferocity cannot W'cll be ima- 
gined. He had attempted to e, scape by sw'im- 
ming across the river, and was pursued by two 
armed Burmans in a small canoe. He attempted 
to avoid capture by repeated diving, but wuis at 
last wounded by a spear and taken. He wuis tied 
to the canoe, and dragged down the river for a 
quarter of a mile, to the spot whci'o we were an- 
chored, and within five yards of us. He was 
landed by dragging him by the hair of the head, 
and one of the victors drew a sword, as if to de- 
capitate him. Wo remonstrated against this act 
of brutalitv, as an insult to ourselves, and thus 
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for the moment at least saved the life of the pri- 
soner. 'Phirty ticals, it appears, are paid for every 
"Palain’s head, "^rhe prisoners are generally taken 
before the Wungyi, where some are executed and 
others reprieved. Some of our gentlemen who 
entered the town after the action had ceased, 
saw the prisoners brouglit in. 'Phe men were 
dragged by the hair of the liead, and the Avomen 
and ehildrc'ii were scarcely better treated. Among 
the prisoners tliere Avere some Chinese, Avho Averc 
sold by the captors on tlw .spot to the highest bid- 
der. These had not joined the Talains, nor Averc 
they taken in arms: they had not, hoAA'cver, quitted 
the suburbs, AAdiere their dwellings Avere, Avhen the 
Jlurrnans retired to the .stockade, and tins, Avhich 
was considered susj)icious, Avas an offence AA'hicli 
merited j)uni.slmicnt. 

Jau. 19. — The day avc arrived I had a message 
from the Wungyi, saying he A\ oidd be glad to re- 
ceive a visit from me; but it AA’^as deliA'ercd in such 
a manner, and through such a channel, that 1 
deermed l>aying any attention to it. Yesterday 
morning the Akunwun, or collector of customs, 
Avaited iq)on us and apologized on the part of the 
Wungyi for not having given us a ceremonious 
reception on the day of our arriA^al, on the plea of 
his being busily engaged in the arrangement of the 
sorlie which took ]>lace. lie recj nested that we 
would pay him a visit that day or the folloAAnng. 
1 ansAA'cred, that I did not think a visit nccc.ssarv. 
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as I had no public business to discuss with liiin, 
being now a mere passenger to Bengal, invested 
with no public authority. If the Wungyi had 
any public business on his side, I said, I should 
be glad to receive him on board tlie steam-vessel. 
The Akunwun said that this was impossible, as it 
was contraiy to cti(juette for a man of the AV un- 
gyi’s rank to come without the walls of the fort 
and expose his person when the j)lace was besieged. 
I re}>licd, that I had quite made up my mind not 
to visit the AV ungyi in his own house ; but as he 
was anxious for an interview, I woidd meet him, 
if he desired it, at any place in the town, not 
being a government building, and I proposed the 
house which I had myself formerly occu])ied when 
commissioner. This was agreed to, and the meet- 
ing took place to-day at eleven o’clock. 

The Akunwun had intimated to us tliat none of 
the European soldiers or Se])oy s of our escort shoidd 
be permitted to enter the town during our stay, 
as it was in a state of siege. In reply to this, I an- 
swered, that this exclusion had an unfriendly ap- 
pearance, and that I would not go into the town 
without such an escort as the Burman chiefs were 
accustomed to when Rangoon was occupied by 
us. This arrangement was assented to wdth some 
dilliculty, and we entered the town, preceded by 
twelve men of the European escort. The ladder, 
which had been taken away from the wharf on 
the lirst alarm of the Talain insurrection, was re- 
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placed for our convenience; we should otherwise 
have had to ascend a height of fivc-and-twenty 
or thirty feet by a single rope, as other persons 
did, for it was low-water. I’lie AVungyi kept us 
waiting at the place appointed for half an hour, 
and then naade his appearance in a very plain dress. 
The Ex-Myow'^un of Ye, and the Akunwun, had 
met us on the wharf, and sat along with us until 
the arrival of their superior. W e had a very civil 
meeting with the Wungyi. T^otes of the conver- 
sation which ti)ok place were taken as usual, and 
the following is a sketch of it : — 

B. You saw the battle the day you arrived, and 
how matters are. I stated my apprehensions to 
you at Henzada, and told you how mischievous a 
person Maong-zat was. - A’. 1 remember your 
warning me against the Talains generally, and de- 
nouncing them as a disloyal and treacherous peo- 
ple ; but 1 have no recollection of your ever hav- 
ing at all introduced the name of Maong-zat. 

B. Perha])s I may Tiot have mentioned the 
name of Maong-zat. — E. 1 take this opportunity 
of mentioning, that the W undauk and liewun 
stated to me at Rangoon their apprehensions of 
Maong-zat, and made wdiat I conceived at the 
time a very unreasonable request, viz. that the 
British Government should seize that jierson, his 
friends and followers, who, at the time, had com- 
mitted no offenee either against the British or 
Burman Govertunent, and deliver them over to 
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the Burinan authorities for puuisliment. A com- 
pliance with this would have been dishonourable 
to us, and was of course refused ; but I offered, 
on behalf of the British Coimnissioners, to induce 
IMaong-zat and his followers to retire into the Bri- 
tish provinces, in order to reiiiove all cause of ap- 
prehension on the part of the Burman Ciovern- 
nient. This was declined : nothing less would 
satisfy them than the delivering over into their 
hands Maong-zat and his peo])le. The Wun of 
Yc, ^^ ho is now before me, was present wdien the 
conversation took place, and no doubt will recol- 
lect all about it/’ 

This oflieer, upon being referred to, stated that 
he recollected tlie circumstances j)erfectly. 

./t*. Have you received a copy of the Treaty of 
Commerce lately concluded at Ava? — JU, Yes, I 
have received a co])y of it. How long do you 
propose staying here? 

K, 1 hope to be able to go away in two or three 
days at the farthest. 

The Wungyi here offered to deliver over a let- 
ter to my charge, without mentioning what it was 
or offering any explanation. 

K. Before I receive this letter, I must know 
from whom it comes, and to whom it is address- 
ed ; and I must be satisfied that its contents arc 
suitable. — B. It merely contains an account of 
your arrival at Ava, your presentation, <Scc. 

K, As sooji as 1 am favoured with a copy, and 
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liave procured a translation, 1 shall bo able to say 
whether 1 can receive it, or otherwise.-— I'he 
letter is all right, and contains nothing improper. 
\\"hy will you not receive it ? 

E. T shall be able to judge of all this when J 
see it. Of tlie suitablene.ss of wliat 1 take upon 
myself tlie responsibility of delivering to my su- 
periors I am the proper judge, and not the otlicers 
of the liurmese GoA'ernment. You state that the 
letter is froili the Wungyis at Ava. 1 was not 
the bearer of a letter to those officers ; I was the 
bearer of a letter to the King. Tf this letter be 
an answer to that which I took to his iMaj<'sty, 1 
will not receive it. The \Yungyis must not ad- 
dress the Governor- General, who is their sii])erior, 
unless in the form of a petition. If the letter be 
in this last shape, and have no reference to the 
letter which I brought for the Kijig, 1 will take 
charge of it. — B. The letter is not from the 
Wungyis to the Governor-General, but from the 
former to “ the War Chiefs” in llengal. 

Copy of the letter was here made, read, and de- 
livered. 

E . — The contents of this letter have been ex- 
plained to me, and they ap])ear to be suitable'. 1 
conceive it to be addressed from the W^mgyis 
at Ava to officers of similar rank in Calcutta, 
and witli this understanding I now take charge 
of it.” 

The Wungyi here produced two ruby rings. 
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the largest of which he requested might be given 
to the Governor-General in his name, and of tlie 
smallest he requested my acceptance. 

After a good deal of conversation on indiffer- 
ent topics, the English and Hurman officers rose 
together and retired. In going through and 
coming from the town, we were treated with 
perfect civility by every one we met. 

The following is a translation of the letter 
now alluded to : — “ iVccording to the" Koyal order 
of the Most (ilorious Sovereign of Ivand and Sea, 
Lord of the Celestial Elephant, Proprietor of 
White Elephants, Master of the Chakra Wea- 
pon, Sovereign Controller of Existence, King of 
Righteousjiess, we, the Wungyis, War Chiefs, 
who manage the affairs of the country, make this 
communication to the English War Chiefs. 

“ Agreeably to the great friendship subsisting 
b(‘tvveen the English country, and the Royal 
kingdom of the Burman monarch, the English 
Ruler sent the Envoy Crawfurd with presents 
to his Majesty, and he came to the Royal pre- 
sence (under the Golden Foot). That his jour- 
ney may be pleasant, we went out to meet and 
c-onduct him, and the presents which he brought 
were carried to the Golden Palace and presented 
to ‘ the two Sovereigns.’ Houses, tents, and 
sheds were constructed, and a])propriated for the 
accommodation of the Envoy Crawfurd and his 
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suite, and a siiflicient su])ply of provisions was 
furnished. 

“ On petitioning the Throne concerning the 
trade of tlie two countries, his Majesty has given 
permission, calculate<l to promote prosperity. 
On petitioning the Throne concerning the En- 
voy’s returning, the two Sovereigns graciously 
granted the following presents for the E.nglish 
Killer : — two ruby rings ; two sapphire rings ; 
five silk cloths of a certain description ; two fur 
jackets; two Chinese hats; two gilt umbrellas; 
two round boxes, set witli glass ; two high cover 
boxes, set witli glass ; two ditto, gilt ; two shim 
round boxes, large ; two ditto, middle size ; two 
ditto, small ; two .shan high cover boxes, large ; 
two shan cups, large ; tw'o ditto, middle size ; ten 
ditto, small ; one block of Sagaing marble ; one 
mass of crystal, weighing ten viss ; ten elephants’ 
tusks, weighing fifty viss ; two horses, and some 
sacred books. All these were safely delivered to 
the Envoy Crawfurd ; boatmen and provisions 
furnished ; and oflicers of Government were made 
to conduct the Envoy on his return to Han- 
tha-wati. 

“As the two great countries ai'c now great 
friends, keep in mind the importance of maintain- 
ing the grand alliance.” 

Jan. 23 . — From our arrival until to-day we 
were busy in making arrangements for sending 
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the escort, oiir tbllovvcrs, and baggage 1.o the neW 
settlement of Amherst, on the river of Martaban. 
For this purpose I was obligc'd to take u]) the 
Bombay Merchant, an Illngli.sh shij) of above .500 
tons burthen. W^e were in readiness to-day, and 
left Itangoon about balf-past elev'en o’clock. 

1 had recommended to Lieutenant llawlinson 
to continue at his post until he hoard farther 
from Sir Archibald Campbell ; being convinced, 
from what J had seen and heard, that such a step 
was necessary for the protection of the persons of 
the Britisli merchants at Rangoon, and the large 
property in their warehouses. 1 h,ad explained 
this to the AVungyi in the interview whicli 1 had 
with him. He seemed, however, not to be satis- 
fied with what T then stated; and just as we were 
vveigliing, a message came from him to ask what 
object we had in view by leaving Lieutenant Raw- 
lin.son at Rangoon. 1 stated shortly, that such a 
measure was considered necessary in the })rcseJJt 
state of the country, and that by treaty we had 
a right to maintain an agent in the kingtlom. 

From the time of our arrival to our departure, 
a period of six days, no action was fought be- 
tween the hostile ])arties; and but for the occasional 
report of a gun or musquet, and the desolate ap- 
pearance of the neighbourhood of Rangoon, it 
might be supposed that the country was in a state 
of perfect peace. I iUSt evening, however, we saw a 
great number of Talain boats moving uj) the right 
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bank of the river, and beard that the Talain chief 
JMaong-zat, in person, had arrived at Dalla witli a 
considerable force, and ineditaled an attack upon 
Rangoon, The Bnrinans immediately began to 
make prc])aration against it, and by two o'clock 
the remaining houses in the suburbs were set on 
fire, with a view of clearing tlie glacis in front of 
the stockade. The meditated attack, liowever, 
did not take plac(\ The Rurnuin garrison, it aj)- 
pears, amounted to about 4000 men, 2500 of whom 
were called rcii;nJar iroopfi. The provisions in tJie 
stockade were (Hjiial only to a month’s consump* 
tion, and the garrison seemed completely cut off* 
from farther snp])ly, unless by sea; so that, unless 
the place WT^re i*elieved by a Runnan army forcing 
the stockade at Panlang, it WTnild be compelled to 
surrender. 

The Wungyi JVlaong-kaing w^as re])nted to be, 
for a Burman, a man of humanity ; yet, notwith- 
standing, he had committed his full share of cruelty 
since the commencement of the insurrection. In 
the first action wdiich w^as fought, three Talains 
were killed, and one prisoner made : the heads 
of the first were struck off, and, to make tlie 
number even, that of the prisoner also; these 
heads were carried in triuiii])h througli the town. 
The Burman wTirriors displayed their courage by 
running up to them and wounding them wnth 
their spears. This happened in the view of tlie 
Knglish gentlemen residing in the place, from 
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wlioni I had the account. Shortly after the coin- 
inenccineiit of tiie iusiirrection, sonic Talains were 
seized in the town, under suspicion of attempting 
to set tire to it. They and their families, includ- 
ing women and cliildren, were buried alive, by 
being thrown into a well and covered over with 
earth. '^I'he ])erson to whom the immediate exe- 
cution of this atrocity Avas consigned, was the 
Sadliaiiwun, or steward of the houst‘hold. 

In passing down the river we met a small vessel 
from tdiitlagong, with a crew of Aracanese and 
a cargo of areca-nut. She had a pass in the 
Persian language, from the Knglish colle(‘tor of 
customs, which, for all the Hurmans or l^alains 
could lUuUrstand of its contents, might as well 
liave been in Hebrew. The ^Vracanese stated 
that they had becai stop])ed by the Talains, who 
endeavoured to dissuade them from proceeding 
to Kangoon, telling them that the Hurmans would 
<ait th(*ir lu'ads off, and recommended to them to 
go to the llritish settlements at Martaban. \\"e 
turnished them at their re(|uest with a pass in the 
Hurman language. It Avas for native vessels alone 
that such ])assc's A\ere reejuired, for British vessels 
of every size were ])ermitted to pass up and down 
the riA^er without the least molestation. 

W'^hen we came opposite to a large creek lead- 
ing to Bassein, Ave found a fleet of Talain boats 
Avithin it. Indeed, the insurgents AA^ere in com- 
plete possession of all the river beloAv Rangoon, 
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on both banks. Shortly after, we met a boat full 
of Chinese witli tlieir families in distress, endea- 
vouring to escape from both the belligerent par- 
lies : they Ix'gged to be taken on board and con- 
veyed to our settlements, and their request was 
complied with. 

'^I'he following account of Rangoon was collect- 
ed by me while I resided there in civil charge of 
Pegu, a period of more than six months. This 
place is situated about twenty-six miles from the 
sea, on the eastern branch of the Irawadi, five 
miles below the junction of the Lain and l^m- 
lang rivers, and about two miles above the Syrian 
river. It lies on the left bank, and on a reach 
which runs nearly due east and west. The town 
and suburbs extend about a mile along the bank 
of the river, and are in depth about three-quarters 
of a mile ; but the houses are very unequally 
scattered over this area. The fort, or stockade, 
is an irregular square; the north and south faces 
of which were found to measure 1115 yards; the 
east, 598; and the west, 197. On the north face 
there are tA\ o gates and a sallypcn't ; on the south, 
three gates and three sally-ports ; on the east, two 
gates; and on the west, one gate and one sally- 
port. The stockade is fourtetm feet high, and is 
composed of heavy beams of teak timber. It has 
in some places a stage to fire musquetry from, in 
the parapet over which are a kind of embrasures, 
or loop-holes. On the south side there is a miser- 
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able ditcli, and in one situation a deep -swamp, 
bt)tli overgrown with Arums, Pontiderias, the 
Pilsia s/rat /of a, and other a(juatic plants. Over 
tlie ditch there is a causeway, and over the mar.sh 
a lojig wooden bridge, connecting one of the gates 
witli a large teinjile and monastery. 

llangoon and its suburbs are divided into eight 
wards, called, in the Burman language, Vuf, su- 
|)erintended by an officer called the Yat-gaong, 
whose business it is to maintain watch and ward 
within his division. The palisaded fort, or stock- 
ade, which is ])roperly Avhat the Burmans deno- 
minate a town or myo, is com])osed of three wide 
and clean streets running cast and west, and three 
smaller ones crossing them and fronting the gates 
of the south face, 'fhe most [lopulous jiart of the 
town is the sidnirb called Taklay (Tatkld), imme- 
diately on the west face of the stockade. 

In August J82(), 1 directed a censu.s of the 
houses and ])opulation to be made, and found the 
former to amount to 1570, and the latter to 8666, 
excluding all strangers. 'Phis gives between five 
and six inliabitants to each house. During the 
administration of the last Burman viceroy, in a 
census which was made, the houses amounted to 
.8250, which would give a ])opulation of near 
18,000 inhabitants. On this occasion, however, I 
am told, that the number of houses M^as swelled 
by including in the li.st all the villages and ham- 
lets of the neighbourhood. 
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Almost all the houses of Rangoon are coni- 
])osc(l of tlie cheapest and frailest materials, and 
are peculiarly liable to destruction by lire. In 
March 1826, I .saAV the whole suburb of Taklay 
burned to tbe ground in a few hours, from the 
accident of a pot of oil boiling over. In less tium 
a month it Avas not only reconstructed, but, from 
the circumstance of many of the inhabitants hav- 
ing returned after the peace, the houses were far 
more numerous than before the accident. 

Rangoon is Avritten, in the Rurman language, 
Rankong, and pronounced Yangong, Avhich is a 
comjxmnd epithet meaning “ peace edectod.” 'I’his 
name Avas given to it by Alompra, Avho made it 
the capital of Pegu and the ])rincipal sea-port of 
his dominions, after the destruction of Pegu and 
Syrian in 1755. Before that time, it Avas a ])etty 
village, and Avais called Dagong, after the great 
Pagoda, or SliAve Dagong (Golden Dagong). In- 
considerable as its population is, it is at ])re.sent the 
second city in the Burman dominions. 

The environs of Rangoon arc sterile, unculti- 
vated, and not very interesting ; although the si- 
tuation, under institutions more favourable to in- 
dustry, possesses capabilities of great improve- 
ment. The ground from tlie river face continues 
to rise gradually for two mile.s, until reaching the 
great Dagong Pagoda, Avhere it appears to be se- 
venty or eighty feet aboA^e the le\’el of the Ira- 
Avadi. In tlie vicinity of this tcmjile, the ground 
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is broken into ravines : anionj^st tliese are several 
inarslies and a small lake, or ratlier extensive tank, 
formed by throwing a bank across the gorge of a 
Avide ravine. The view from the temple is exten- 
sive and ])ieturesque, comprehending many reaches 
of the river. 

The elevation of site possessed by Rangoon se- 
ciir(\s itself and its environs from the inconvenience 
of being inundated by the periodical rains, as is 
the ease witli the low lands nearly throughout the 
whole Delta of the Irawadi. The climate, upon 
the whole, is tem])erate and agreeable fora tropical 
one, and it is certainly salubrious ; for the mor- 
tality amongst our troops uiKpiestionably arose not 
IVom climate, but want of shelter, of wholesome 
f(^od, and of ordinary comforts. 

In the vicinity of Hangoon there are scarcely 
any Avorks of utility, and none of embellishment, 
save those dedicated to religion ; \va. tlie Sidis, 
or monuments in honour of Buddha, and the Ky- 
aongs, or monasteries. 'Vhv only useful works are 
tAvo narrow roads leading from the southern face 
of the stockade to the great tem])le : these, which 
are paved Avith brick, were constructed within the 
last tAvelve years chiefly by a Mohammedan mer- 
chant of Bangoon, avIio liad embraced the religion 
of (lautama. From the toAvn to the great Pago- 
da, the country is covered Avith innumerable mo- 
numents of various sizes, — some long in a state of 
dilapidation; and others entire, — before the Bri- 
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tibh invasion. These are all of the same form, a 
form which has been a|)tly compared lo a speak- 
ing trum})et standing' on its base. 'I'he lower part 
of a temple, or Sidi. is commonly a polygon; and 
the shaft, or upper portion, is round, —the apex 
being ornamented with an iron net, in form of an 
umbrella, called, as 1 have more than once stated 
before, a “ Ti.” The buihling is of solid brick 
and mortar, with the exception of the small 
chambers, in which are deposited the relies of (iaii- 
tama, most commonly consisting of little images 
of this personage, of gold or silver, deposited by 
the founders. 

I'he great temple, or Shwe Dagong, is of the 
same structure with the rest, but richly gilt all 
over. The height of this, which is really a noble 
object, is said to be one hundred and seventy-live 
cubits, or about two hundrc*d and seventy-eight 
feet. In the enelosure whieh surrounds it is an 
immense bell of very rude fabric: the inserij)- 
tion uj)on it imports that it was east by the late 
King forty-one years before our visit. 

The Shwe Dagong I’agoda has long ('ujoyed a 
higher reputation than any other religious edifice 
in the liurman dominions : this it owes to the* 
legend which supposes it to contain “ eight true 
hairs of CJautama,’' brought as a troi)hy from 
Western India, many centuries ago, by two mer- 
chant brothers. The Tagoda is in fact, what is 
not common with religious edifices in AAa, a 
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place of })ilgrimage ; and is frequented by many 
strangers, especially Slians, during the vernal fes- 
tival in the month of March, wlicn a great fair is 
lield near it : it is also the only tem})le frequent- 
ed as a coininon jdace of vvorshi]) by the inhabit- 
ants of llangoon and its vicinity ; the others be- 
ing resorted to oidy by their own founders, or 
their relatives and descendants. 

During our occu])ation of Rangoon, there were 
two considerable markets in the place, which, 
after tlie restoration of peace, were abundantly 
su])plied with fine fish. ])oultrv. and very tolera- 
ble venison, besides an abundant supply of the 
necessaries of life, according to the Runnan scale 
of estimating them. 

Rangoon is the chief, and indeed almost the 
only port of foreign trade in the Rurman domi- 
nions. Its situation is extremely convenient for 
this purpose: its distance from the sea, as already 
mentioned, is but twenty-six miles ; and although 
the navigation be somewhat intricate, the difficul- 
ties are not so great as not to be readily con(]uered 
with the assistance of tolerable ])i1ots. Of the 
vast number of ships which frecjuented it during 
its occupation by the Rritish, a period of more 
than two years and a half, one only, I believe, 
suflcred shij)wreclv. These were of every size, up 
to twelve hundred tons burthen. With the ex- 
ccj)tioii of that of Rassein, it is the oidy navigable 
branch of the Irawadi. Over this last-mentioned 
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place, which is in other respects a more accessible, 
safe, and convenient port, it has the advantage 
of an uninterru])ted communication at all seasons 
with the up])er ])i-ovinccs — a circumstance whicli 
has naturally diverted to it nearly the whole fo- 
reign trade of the kingdom. 

The site of Rangf^on lias many advantages for 
ship-building. At neaps, there is a rise and iall 
of tlie tide of about eighteen feet ; and at springs, 
of twenty-five to tliirty. The distance of the 
principal teak forests is at the same time com- 
paratively inconsiderable, and there is a water 
conveyance for the timber nearly liie whole way. 
Ship-building has in fact been conducted at Ran- 
goon ever since the year 17H(), and in the thirty- 
eight years Avhicii preceded our capture of it, there 
had been built one hundred and eleven square- 
rigged vessels of European constriic^tion, the total 
burthens of which amounted to above ."35,000 
tons. Several of these were of from 800 to 1000 
tons burthen. Under the direction of Euro])ean 
masters, the Ikirmese were found to make dex- 
terous and laborious artisans ; in this respect, 
greatly siirj)assing the natives of our Indian jiro- 
villC(^s. Of the commerce conducted at Rangoon, 
I shall take occasion to render an account in ano- 
ther place. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

l)o])iiriure from tlie iiioulli <»f the Ranjj;<H>ii river for Martaban. — 
New Settlement. — JMilitary Cantonment. — \\)ya^e up the 
Ataran river in the steam-vessel — and account of the country 
on its banks. — Island of Balu — Account of a former journey 
up tlu* iMartuhan river, and of the formation of tlie Settlement 
of Amherst. — Departun* from Martaban, and arrival at Cal- 
cutta — General Rellections respecting our Political Relations 
u ith the Burmese. 

Ja)K 24. — Yesterday evening we passed the 
mouth of the Rangoon river, and by sunset were 
clear of its sands and shoals. Through niglit, fa- 
voured by tlie smooth sea and calm weather whiclt 
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almost uniformly prevail upon this coast from 
November to April, we stood across for the mouth 
of the Martaban river, (loino- at a very moderate 
rate, we entered the new harbour of Amherst at 
half-])ast eleven o’clock this forenoon, or exactly 
in twenty-four hours from our quittino- llangoon: 
the distance is about oi^e hundred miles. Here 
we found lying the (iovernment Surveying-shij) 
lnv(\stigat()r, with Captain lioss the Surveyor- 
general, and the cruizer Ternate. Wc landed in 
the evening, and found the place greatly altered 
from ^vhat it had been when established as a Bri- 
tish settlement in the beginning of the preceding 
April. There was then not a house or an inhabit- 
ant ; and the houses, or ratlier huts, now amount- 
ed to two hundred and thirty, with a ])()pulation 
of not less than twelve hundn'd inhabitants. 

25. — Immediately upon our reacliing the 
])lace yestcTday, I sent liieutenant Montmorency 
uj) to Sir A. Campbell, to inform him of our arri- 
val; giving him, in charge, for the GencraVs ])eru- 
sal, a copy of my dispatch to (iovernment and of 
my Journal. We ascended ourselves, this morn- 
ing, in the steam-vessel to Maulamyaing, in order 
that 1 might have an o])portunity of eommuni- 
cating ))ersonally with Sir A. Cam])bell on the 
subject of the Mission. With the advantage of 
the flood-tide we reached it in three hours and a 
half, although detaijied nearly half an hour by 
getting on a sand-bank. The distance from Am- 
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liorst to Maulamyaing is tM-enty -seven miles. We 
found that the new cantonment liad already made 
great jU’ogress, and that necessaries and even some 
comforts were already commanded. 

Jan. 27. — ^^'^e made a long excursion yesterday 
into the forests, near Maulamyaing, which was re- 
warded by a large collection of new and magnifi- 
cent plants. A range of low hills, or rather of 
high land, skirts the left bank of the Saluen in 
this (juarter, which is covered with a forest of mo- 
derate size. Avithout much underwood. The soil 
is here tliin and gravelly. The rock is quartz, and 
it is in this range that an ore of antimony is found 
in such vast abundance. IBehind this attain are 
(!xtcnsive and Icrtilc gras.sy plains, Avithout Avood, 
which in better times had been cultivated Avith rice. 

We resolved to make the best use of the time 
Avhieh Avas likely to ela]).sc before Ave should find 
an o])portunity of )>roceediug to liengal, in visiting 
and exploring as much as Avas accessible to us of 
our new acquisitions in this (jnarter. According- 
ly, accom])anied by Major FeuAvick, Civil Super- 
intendent of the district, and Jficutenant Scotland, 
Avho had just returned from a visit to the source 
of the Ataran, avc commenced our cx 2 )edition this 
morning by ascending that ri\x'r, one of the four 
fine streams Avhich Avater the 2>rovincc. 

The Saluen, the Gain, and the Ataran, join at 
the t«AAvn of Martaban, and then proceed by two 
branches lu the sea, these being diAuded from 
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eacli otljer by the large island of Jlalii. TJie eon- 
fluence of the rivers before tljis bifurcation forms 
a sheet of water, interspersed with many green 
islets, five or six miles in breadth, and having all 
the appearance of a picturesque and beautiful lake. 
The view of this landscape, one of the finest 
pieces of scenery in India or in any other country, 
is seen to most advantage from the high hills 
immediately over the toAvn of JMartaban. 

The Ataran Is the smallest, but the deepest, of 
the three princij)a1 rivers ; and instead of c'oming 
from the north, like the Sahien and (Iain, its 
course is from south-east to north-v est. Wc 
began to ascend it at half-))ast two o’cloc-k ; and 
after running, by estimate, about twenty-seven 
miles, stopjjed for the night at a range oi‘ hills 
called Ni-daong. 

28.-^The river [)asses through the Ni- 
daong hills : the ])rincipal part of the range, which 
is small, being on the right bank of the river, 
which, in fact, washc's its base. This is one of 
many ranges of blue mountain limestone, inter- 
spersed through the ])lains of Martaban. The 
range rises to the height of not less than three hun- 
dred feet abruptly from the [)lain ; its sides being 
often quite perpendicular, and wooded wherever 
there is the least hold for the .soil to settle. We 
landed last night, but too late for investigation. 
Our visit was renewed, however, this morning; 
and, in a botanical |)oint of view, our excursion 



was most successful. At eight o’clock in the 
morning, on coming on board, w e prosecuted our 
journey. 

In the course of the forenoon we passed another 
of the lin)estone ranges, called Pa-baojig, still 
more singular in appearance than the last ; but 
wc delayed our visit to it until our return. At 
twm o’clock we arrived before the village of 
Ataran, or at least wdiat had once been so. This 
is the ])lace which gives name to the river. Near 
its site, and about a mile and a half from the 
right bank of the river, arc some remarkable hot 
springs, which we visited by passing along a path 
through thick aiul tall grass. AVc examined twm of 
the sjmngs : tlie largest was a ])ool about twenty- 
hve yards in diameter, and covered over w'ith a light 
calcareous incrustation ti)igcd with iron: the w^ater 
w'as perfectly liin])id, and not very sensibly saline. 
I'hc s])ring seemed to be in the middle of the pool, 
where the water w'as seen bubbling u}) : there wais 
no reaching this, where lU) doubt the heat tvas 
greatest. A thermometer immersed at tlie edge 
of the pool stood at and in the brook tvliich 

led from it, at the distance of fifteen or twenty 
yards, it Avas scarcely loAvcr. The margin of tlie 
pool is formed of a hard calcareous incrustation, — 
tlie siime substance, in an indurated state, w'bich is 
seen floating on the Avater. One of the limestone 
ranges, Avhich I have already described, is not above 
tAvo miles distant from the hot springs. The neigh- 
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boiirliood of i\t<ivcin is praisctl by the Pogunns fbi 
its fertility ; mid from appearance it may be judged 
that the land is well suited for the growth of rice. 
We observed no marks of former wdustryy with 
the exception of some groves of vvelkgrovvn cocoa- 
nut trees, wljicli were' in fruit. In returning to tlie 
vessel, we crossed tlie brook wliich leads from the 
hot springs, at the distance of about a quarter of a 
mile ‘from them. The water was (juite clear, — 
nearly of tlie temperature of the atmosphere, and 
full of small fish. Wo stopped for the night about 
eight miles al)()V(‘ Ataran. 

f/r/9/, 29. — We ascended as far as it was safe to 
take tlie vessel, being in all a distance of about 
sixty miles from the mouth of the river. The* 
stream, which below was from one Imndred to 
one hundred and fifty yards broad, witli low banks, 
contracted above Ataran to the breadth of fifty 
yards, with banks fifteen and twenty feet high. In 
the lower part of the riA er, no bottojii was often to 
be found with a line of nine fathoms, and up to 
Ataran there was never less tlum three fathoms* 
vVfter this the river slioals. and at high-water 
spring-tides we had in some places but a fathom, 
or barely more than the steam-vessel’s draft. The 
spring tides reach apparently about seventy miles 
from the mouth of the river, or nearly one hun- 
dred from the sea. For fifty miles uj), the navi- 
gation of the Ataran, though the river be nar- 
row, is remarkably safe and easy. The banks are 
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SO steep that a vessel may range from side to 
side, toucliing^ as wc did, tlie boughs of the trees 
alternately on both sides. There is not a single 
rock or danger of any kind in all this distance. 

In the forenoon wc ascended five or six miles 
in our boats, but found the river very sliallow. 
Our cliief object was to reach the teak forests; 
but this we found impracticable, without a deten- 
tion whicli our time woxdd not afford. Mr. •Scot- 
land, who had ])r()ceeded as far as the Siamese fron- 
tier at the Three Pagodas,” described the near- 
est forest as being fifteen miles farther u]) the river 
than w’^e went, and from two to three miles distant 
from the banks of the river. He had passed 
through tw^) of‘ tliese forests. Tlie first, and small- 
est, was in breadth about three miles and a half, 
and about one-half the trees consisted of teak. 
The largest forest is about live miles in breadth, 
and almost cjitirely composed of teak : this also 
contained the largest trees. In both, the timber 
very gcnc'rally ran up to the height of from forty 
to sixty feet ; and the average circnrnference of 
the trees, at the base, was from ten to fourteen 
feet. Some w ere found measuring from nineteen 
to tw^enty-three feet. The forests wej’e on each 
vside of the river, and the timber could be trans- 
ported to it, by jueans of buffaloes, wuth compa- 
ratively very little labour. 

The banks of the Ataran abound with the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, w^ild hog, and deer, but the 
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elcpliant especially. We landctl jiowIkto willi- 
out fiucliiig the fresh tracks of these hist, wliieh 
appeared to be in vast iuinilH»rs. In Mr. Seol- 
land's visit to the Three Pagodas, [)eribrn)ed by 
land, lie saw not less tlian a hundred. The Ka- 
rians, who aeca)nipanied liini, slu^t one elcpliant, 
a rhinoceros, and several hogs : the ( leplrint, which 
was a large leniale, was killed with a single inns- 
ket-ball, uhieh hit her in the forehead, passing 
directly into the l>rain. I'hc Hesh of all these 
animals is eaten indiscriminately by all the races 
inhabiting this country. Two species of monkey 
were seen by ourselves in great mnnbtTs, esj)eei- 
ally on the lime>stone ranges, over the abrupt and 
frightful sides of which they were seen clamber- 
ing witli apparent ease and iineonecrn. 

The birds which we saw were numerous ]>ea- 
fowl ; the common fowl in a wild state, and nume- 
rous flocks of a large green l>igeon. .Among the 
productions of this country, honey and bees’ wax 
are very considerable ones. Hy the report of the 
natives, there are live species of bee producing 
honey and wax, some of which are without stings. 
Our peoj)le brought on board several lioney- 
combs ; and on splittijig up the trunk of a tree 
for fuel, we found a fissure in the middle of it, 
extending nearly throughout, and containing ho- 
ney and wax. The bee, in this case, was witlioiit 
a sting, and not one-half the size of a common fly, 

JaN, :f(). — We dropped down a short way last 
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niglvt, on our return to Mauliimyaing, and this 
morning prosecuted our journey. When oppo- 
site to a j)lacc called Sami, and a little below an 
island in the middle of the river, we observed a 
few teak trees, some of which Avere measured, and 
found to be fi’oin live to seven feet in circumfe- 
rence. These ])robably form the outskirts of fo- 
rests of the same timber in the interior. 

Jan. 31 . — About four o’clock yesterday after- 
noon we readied the rocks of Pa-baong. These 
run parallel with the right bank of the river, and 
are w'ashed by the tide, 'fhe range is a good deal 
higher than any of the others, and I should think 
in some places not le.ss than four hundred feet 
high. One peak of about this elevation, separat- 
ed from the general mass, rises from the ground 
in the form of a sharp ])yramid; on the top of it 
is a little pagoda, the labour, difficulty, and dan- 
ger of constructing which may be easily imagin- 
ed. About the centre of the I'ange is a vaulted 
cavern piercing through and through the rock, 
which gives ))assage to a small branch of the river, 
navigable for boats for a tide, or about fifteen 
miles up. We went through this passage in our 
boats, and rvere much struck with the grandeur 
and magnificence of the jirospect. The roof of 
the cavern Avas covered Avith stupendous stalac- 
tites. 

Ik'tAvcen two and three o’clock to-day, Ave re- 
turned to the military station. The folloAving 
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general sketch may be ottered of tlic ^Vtaraii : — 
Twenty miles above its dehoHvhcmcnt, its banks 
are low, and covered with a narrow belt of rl/ixo^ 
phoras^ or mangroves. In the interior, on both 
sides, there are extensive grassy plains, without 
Avood, ap])arently Avell fitted for the culture ol‘ 
rice, r'artlier up the river than the distance now 
mentioned, the banks rise considerably, the man- 
groves disap])ear, and the place is occu))ied by 
a narroAv belt of arborescent willows: this is a 
ncAv species of Salix. This tract is |)robably the 
most fertile : it abounds in ])lains, interrupted 
only here and there by the range of primitive 
limestone, which 1 have already mentioned. 
^Vboiit fifty miles above the mouth of the river, 
the banks become very elevated. Another new 
species of willow now appears, and the teak 
begins to make its ap]>earance. The soil here ap- 
peared to me to be a deep rich clay, and I should 
presume that it is well suited to the growth of 
the sugar-cane, cotton plant, indigo, and tobacco, 
llpon the whole, 1 am disposed to think that th(‘ 
country upon the banks of this river will be 
found fertile, and well suited to the growth of’ 
many articles of colonial produce. In tlie mean- 
while, this tract, ai)parently so fine, is nearly des- 
titute of inhabitants. We saw but four petty 
villages, all established within the last few months 
by emigrants from the Burmese territory. This 
place, in fact, was the chief seat of the great 
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omij^ration of Taluins, alleged to have aniouotcd 
to forty thousand j)eo{)le, wliieli took place into 
the Sianjesc' tc'rritory about fourteen years ago* 
Since tluit time, until the cession of the coimtry 
to us, it iiad been a (‘omplete desert. Euro])ean 
and ChiiK'se settlers r(‘ceiving grants, or perj>e- 
tual leases of these wastes, would, with them any 
advantages --()1‘ tinil)er, of a ce^nveniont naviga- 
tion, and of accessihie markets, soo)) bring them 
into a stale ol'fruilfid culture. 

Fehruanj 2 , — It was our intention to have 
gone' at once u}) the Saluen and (iain rivers, l)ut 
we found it necessary to revisit i\mliersl, for the 
purpose ol' making; arrangenuaits tor our vo\age 
to liengal. ^^'e accordingly left iMaulamyaingyes- 
terday evening, ancliored half-way down, close to 
the island of Halii, for thenigld, and this morning 
reached AmluTst, While tlie vessel lay at anchor 
last (wening, we visited tlie village Karal-sit on 
Ikilu, ])r()ceeding, for this purpose, u}) a narrow 
creek to the distance of about three niiles. The 
place contains about sixty houses, and had much 
ap])earance of native comfort. It is one of twelve 
large villages in the island, besides hamlets. liahi, 
which lies in the mouth of tlie Saluen river, 
dividing its embouchure into two branches, is about 
twenty English miles in length, and about half 
that extent in average breadtli. chain of low 
hills runs througli its length, not exceeding any 
where two hundred feet in height, 1 am told they 
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arc chicHy com])()sc(l of clay -slate, but that lime- 
stone is also found. This island, among the liur- 
inans, is celebrated for its fertility ; and at presoU, 
small as its population is (about nine thousand in- 
habitants), it is the most populous part of Marta- 
ban. Its principal, and indeed almost only produce, 
is rice; which is so chea]), that it lias been com- 
monly sold at the rate of half a rupee for a basket 
of fifty-six pounds weight, whic'h is about two 
shillings sterling. Small Europ(‘an vessels have 
taken in cargoes at this rate, and even lower. In 
sailing along the coast of the island, nothing is 
to be seen but a low mangrove jungle, and a 
stranger would suppose that the whole island was 
in fact covered with forest. This mangrove, 
houever, is but a narrow belt; and shortly after 
we had entered the creek last night, extiaisive 
plains presc'uted themselves, extending to tlu^ 
rang(^ of hills; these had recently been I'ultivated 
with ricc\ All the large villages on lialu are 
situated on cre(‘ks, penetrating several miles into 
the island. These alford a most convenicait com- 
munication with the coast, and (-ontribute mate- 
rially to th(' cheajincss with which its stajile pro- 
duct is ex])orted. 

Our return to liengal having hindered our 
excursion to the Saliien and Ciain rivers, as well 
as ])revented us from visiting other ])arts of the 
province, I shall endeavour in some measure to 
supply the deficiency, by the insertion of the 
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Journal of a voyage to Martaban, wliieh I per- 
formed about ten months before the time of Avhich 
I am now writing. It is as follows : — 

“ My i)arty consisted of Captain Studdert, the 
senior oillcer of his Majesty’s navy at Rangoon ; 
C’aptaiji Hammond, of the Madras Quartermas- 
ter-gcucrars department; the Rev. INTr. .rudson, 
of the American Mission in Ava, and Mr. King, 
R.N. On the 31 st of March, at half-past one 
o’clock in the afternoon, we left Rangoon in the 
steam-vessel Diana, and at ton in the forenoon of 
th(' following day reached the mouth of the 
Martaban river, <listant from that of Rangoon 
about seventy miles. Its entrance is not less than 
seven miles broad. The mouth of this river, and 
indeed its wliolc course to the town of Martaban, 
is a somewhat difficult, and, in some seasons, a 
dangerous navigation : until our visit, the exist- 
ence of a tolerable harbour had not been sus])cctcd. 
The position of the cape of Ky.aikami, the first 
Idgh bold land to the .south, after quitting the 
Delta of the Irawadi, as laid down in the chart of 
Mr. Abbot, led us to imagine it possible that shel- 
ter might be found behind it in the south-west 
monsoon ; but we had proceeded in our course 
a considerable way up the river, and had a good 
view of the land behiiul us, before apjjoarances 
rendered it prob;ible that a harbour actually ex- 
isted. We fortunately determined to return, and, 
making for the- land, anchored in (juartcr-less three 
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lathonis, within fifty yards of the shore, in a clayey 
hottoin. It was low-water neap-tide, and the sur- 
rounding rocks and sand-banks were exposed to 
view : the first formed a reef of about two miles 
and a half in extent, running out in a north- 
Avesterly dii’ection from the cape; and both, along 
with the cape itself, which sheltered us from the 
south-west wind, nearly landlocked us — forming, 
lo all ajipcarance, a good harbour. About a mile 
and a half to leeward (»f us, in reference to the 
south-west monsoon, was the wide mouth of a 
river hitherto unexplored. 

“ After dinner our party landed, and began, with 
avidity, to explore the little peninsula, of which 
Cape Kyaikami forms the extremity. For three- 
(juarters of a mile from the cajie inland, on the 
north-eastern side, the land was elevated from ten 
to twenty feet above high-water mark s])ring- 
fidcs : and on the south-western side, the whole 
country was of similar elevation to the distance 
of ap])arently three or four miles, when there com- 
menced a range of hills, between three and four 
hundred feet in height. \\'^e found the country 
covered every ■where' ■w’ith a tall forest, intermixed 
with so little underwood, that we walked into it 
without difficulty for .several hundred yards. Thus 
far the .spot promised many advantages for the site 
of a commercial town and military cantonment. 

“ Early on the morning of the 2d, our jiarty 
landed again, and explored the little tract of 
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country before us more completely. It was un- 
inliabited, but the traces of former occupation 
were discernible. Tlic ruins of four small pagodas 
were found close to the beach : several wells were 
seen not fir from them; and in the same situation 
were the remains of a miserable breastwork, re- 
cently thrown up by way of opposing the conquest 
of the province by Colonel Godwin’s detachment 
in 1825. 

“ .Vt tell o’clock we proceeded to explore the 
river already mentioned, and the mouth of which 
lulls into tlie harbour. In proceeding towards it 
from the ])lace where we lay, we had all along three 
and a half and four fathoms water ; and over the 
bar, which was ol‘ soft ooze, (luarter-less three. 
After entering, we carried (iv(^ and a half and five 
fathoms for eight miles up, ranging the river 
from one side to another, until the steam-vessel 
sometimes touched the trees. For about a mile 
u]), this stream is every where from four to five 
hundred yards wide; and being soon landlocked, 
it forms a sjiacious and boautifvd harbour, into 
which at low-water neap-tides most merehant-shijis 
can enter ; and at high-w^ater, ships of any bur- 
then, The banks of this river w ould liave formed 
by far the most convenient spot for a mercantile 
tow n ; but unfortunately they were, w ithin any 
convenient distance of its mouth, knv, and sub- 
jeet to inundation. Wc a.seended the stream as 
far as a hn t»c‘ branch which loads to the village of 
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then distant two miles. 'Fins plaee, once 
the seat of government of a dynasty of Peguan 
kings in the thirteenth century, was now nearly 
without inhabitants, having been deserted in the 
great emigration of Talains into the Siamese ter- 
ritory. Tlie river which we had now examined is 
called, in the 'Falain language, the Kalyen, and 
sometimes that of Wagru. Many small but navi- 
gable streams join the main branch. We ascend- 
ed one of these, on the left bank of the river near 
its mouth, in our boats, as it apjwared to lead to 
the neighbourhood of our ])ro])osed settlement. 
It brought us to a small village, the inhabitants of 
Avhich were fishermen and .salt manufacturers. 
These poor people ex})resscd no apprehension at 
our a])pearancc, but procccdc'd without disturbance 
in tlieir usual occupations, obligingly ansAvering 
all our «juestions. This feeling ('f confidence to- 
Avards us is, T belicAX', at prcscni general tlirough- 
out the Avhole Talain popxdation, and I trust our 
conduct may abvays be such as not to forlV it it. 

“ liy daAvn of day on the .‘id, avc landed again 
on the promontory, and repeated our examina- 
tion. I’assing to the south-Avest of the cape, avc 
proceeded along a beautiful sandy beach, shaded 
from the morning sun by a high bank on our left, 
covered with OAcrhanging trees, many of them in 
fruit and flower: our Indian serv;mts feasting 
upon the Jamuiu wliieli was found in great al)un- 
dane(*. Alter a distanee of abo\it a and a 
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half, the strand now described was interrupted by a 
bold rocky pi’oinontory, but recommenced beyond 
it, and continned as far as the eye could reach, 
'rids ])romontory, as well as Cape Kyaikami itself, 
alTorded us an o])portunity of exanuning the rock 
formation, which is very v.arious; consisting of 
granite, quartz-rock, clay-slate, mica slate, indu- 
rated clay, breccia, and clay-iron ore. 'I'hc soil, 
a])parently of good quality, and generally from 
t wo to three feet deej), as might be seen by the 
section of it in the Avells, commonly rests on the 
clay-iron ore, which sometimes gives the water, in 
other respects pure and tasteless, a slight chaly- 
beate flavour, 'riie distance between the farthest 
rocky ])romontor5 and the river Kalycn we com- 
])uted to be about two ndles ; the whole a table- 
land, nearly level, with the excc])tion of a few 
hundred yards of mangrove on the immediate 
banks of the Kalycn. 'I'lic peidnsida thus formed 
contains about four square miles, an ample space 
ol' choice ground foi’ a town, gardens, and military 
cantonments. 'The whole receives considerable 
])rotection from the south-west monsoon by the 
little woody island of Zebo, above one hundred 
feet high, and lying about three-quarters of a mile 
from the shore. 

“ iVt eleven o’clock in the forenoon we ascended 
the Salucn river, for iSIartaban. During nearly 
our whole course up, we had the large and fertile 
island of Ikdu on our left hand, 'riiis is the mo.st 
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productive place in rice within the wliole provinces 
and afforded a considerable revenue to the Uur- 
niese Government. iVt sunset we reached Mar- 
taban, about twenty-seven miles from the mouth 
of the river. The prospect which o])cns itsel/' 
upon the stranger here is })robably one of the 
most beautiful and imposing which Oriemtial sce- 
nery can present. The waters of three large ri- 
vers, the Salucn, the Ataran, and the Gain, meet 
at this spot, and immediately ])rocced to the sea 
by (wo wide channels; so that, in fact, the open- 
ings of live distinct rivers are, as it w'cre, seen at 
one view, proceeding like riidu from a centre, 
'fliis centre itself is a wide ex])anse of waters in- 
terspersed with numerous wooded islands. The 
surrounding country c.on.sists generally of woody 
hills, fixHpiently crowned with white temples. In 
the distance are to be seen the high mountains 
of Zingai, and in favourable weather the more 
distant and lofty ones which sej)arate Martaban 
from the countries of laio and Siam. Ca])tain 
Fenwick, the Civil Su]>erintcndent of Martaban, 
came on board to com])liment us u])on our arrival. 
Shortly after we landed with this gentleman, aiul 
])assed the evening wdth liim at his house, where 
Avo arranged an excursion, for the following d.iy, 
up the Saluen to the Caves of Kogiin. 

“ Early on the morning of the -Ith, a party vi- 
sited the little ])ictnr('S{{ue island of Taongzef*, op- 
posite lh(' town, and which is covered with white* 
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tc'm])les. From thence wc passed over to JMuu- 
lamyaing, on the left bank of the river ; the place 
first contemplated for the site of a new town, and 
where j)art of the ground was already cleared of 
forest for this ])urpose. Situated twenty-five miles 
from the sea, by an intricate navigation, and ac- 
cessible only to craft drawing ten feet water at the 
most, in point of convenience for a commercial c's- 
tablishnu'iit, it seemed to bear no comparison with 
the situation which we had already examined at the 
montli of the river. Maulamyaiug liadonce been 
the site of a town and capital under the Hindoo 
name of llamapura. or the city of liama ; and tlie 
high earthen walls and ditch could still be easily 
traced. Wdien tlu' tide served at eleven o’clock, we 
ascended the Saliicn in the steam-vessel, the first 
of her descri])tion that had ever entered its waters. 
^^dlcn twelve miles abov(' Martaban, the stream, 
hitherto disturbed and muddy, became as clear as 
crystal, and we had still three fathoms depth. 
About tills ])1ace we passed the Kadachaong creek, 
which leads to Rangoon through the Setaang and 
I’egu rivers, and thence again through several 
cross channels to Rassein, a direct distance of 
more than two hundred miles. I'he internal na- 
vigation of Pegu ap])cars to me to jiossess natural 
facilities far beyond any other Asiatic country, 
of which this is a fair specimen. At half-past 
two o’clock, the tide aiding us all the while, we 
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reacliecl Kogun, distjnit by coni])iitatioii Uventy- 
five miles from Martaban. The scenery in this 
neighbourhood was grand and beautiful, the banks 
of the river high, and the country to all ap])ear- 
anee pc'ciiliarly fertile. Close to the left bank of 
the river was to hi* seen a range of mountains, 
steep, bare, and craggy, rising to the ap})arent 
height of* fifteen hundred feet. .^Vlmost immedi- 
ately on tin? right bank, and where the river 
niak(‘s an acute angle, a numbtT of detaclu^d (‘o- 
nical hills rose* almost perpendicularly from the 
plain. All thesc‘ last are of a grey com])act lime- 
stone. \\"e A'i'^ited the largest, wiiieli contains a 
spacious cavc‘, dedicated to the Avorship of (hiu- 
tama, and which, besides having its roof rudely 
but curiously carved, contains several hundred 
imag(‘s of that deity, a good number of them of 
])ure white marble from the (juarries of ^\va. 
Around the hill is a garden belonging to a neigh- 
bouring monastery, in no very good order. The 
only ])lant in it which struck us as remarkable, 
was a tree about twenty feet high, abounding in 
long and pendulous pamiicles of rich geranium- 
coloured blossoms, and long and elegant lance- 
shaped leaves : it is of the class and order lYta- 
defphia .Decandrla^ aJid loo bean ti fid an o])ject to 
be })assed unobserved, even by the uninitiated in 
botany. Handfuls of the flowers were found as 
offerings in the cave before tlie images of Gauta- 
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ina.* At four o’ck)ck, we began to descend tlie 
river, and at seven, with the assistance of the 
ebb-tide, the current of the river, and the full 
power of the steam, reached Martaban. 

“ 'rhe cultivation of the fertile tract of country 
which we had passed in the course of the day is 
meagre, and proportionate to the op])ressed and 
scanty population of a country, which hardly con- 
tains three inhabitants to a square mile, and these, 
of course, neither industrious nor intelligent, 
'riic objects of culture which we observed, — all 
in small patches, but growing with much luxu- 
riance, notwithstanding the too obvious unskil- 
fulness of the husbandry by which they were 
reuix'd, — were indigo, cotton, and tobacco. Be- 
sides these, the u[)pcr ])art of the country, which 
is not subject to inundation, appears to be pecu- 
liarly fitted for the growth of the sugar-cane and 
coffee ])lant. Martaban, indeed, is a ])rovincc of 
very various useful ])roducc ; for, besides the ar- 
ticles already mentioned, it yields pepper, carda- 
nunns, arcca-nut, and teak wood, not to mention 
rice, which seldom exceeds in price twenty annas 


* I showed the dry specimens of thib ])lant to my friend Dr. 
Wfdlich, on his arrival at Rangoon, aliout four months afterwards, 
and he soon ascertained that it constituted a new genus. Ho 
afti‘r\vards O-xamined it in person on the spot, transferred it to 
tlie Botanical Garden at Calcutta, and described it luider the 
name of Amitentia twbUis, in comjdimcnt to the Countess of 
Amherst. 
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the maiiiul. This is ii list of vuluablc ijidigonous 
])r()(luctio)is which can scarcely be matched in any 
other part of India. 

“ On the morning of the .^th, we went througli 
the town of IMartahan, a long, straggling, and 
mean place, consisting of miserable huts, accor- 
ding to the custom of the country. It is situated 
at the foot of a conical hill, and is said to have 
contained a population of nine thousand souls, 
chiefly Talains. The Chinese are very few in 
number, a fact whi(‘h, in a country tinderstoeked 
with inhabitants, calculated by nature for agri- 
cultural and commercial ])ursuits, and removed 
from their own at no very inconvenient distance, 
must be considered the certain sign of a bad go- 
vernment. We found the inhabitants prej)aring 
to move across to the liritLsh side of the Salueii. 
Such is the ])ovcrty, and such are the unsettled 
habits produced by oppressioJi, that these emi- 
grations arc IK* AT*iy arduous undertaking to the 
I’eguans. Yesterday we heard that one thousand 
two hundred families from the district of Zingai, 
with three thousand head of cattle, had ai-rived 
on the banks of the Salucn with the intention of 
crossing over into the llriti.sh territory, there to 
establish themselves. But these are trifling emi- 
grations in comparison with the great one which 
took place from the same quarter, in 1816, into the 
Siamese territory, and which, at the lowest com- 
putation, is said to have amounted to forty thou- 
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sand souls. The fugitives, on this oeeasion, con- 
ducted tlie plot with so much concert and secrecy, 
that, from one exlreinity of the ])rovince to ano- 
ther, they put themselves in motion towards the 
Siamese frontier on the same day ; and took such 
advantage of a temporary ({uarrel between the 
officers of the Ihirman Ciovernment amona' Ihcm- 
selves, that the latter were neitljer in a condition 
to oppose their flight, nor to pursue them. By 
direction of the leaders of the emigration, cannon 
and musketry were simultaneously fired through- 
out the country, the concerted signal for the march. 
1 he lower orders, in their ig)iorance, ascribed the 
distant sounds which they heard to their tutelary 
gods. 

At eleven o’clock in the forenoon, we left 
Martaban for Kyaikami, accompanied by Captain 
benwiek. Close to Maulainyaing, on tlie left 
bank of tlie river, is the termination ot* a range of 
hills of no very great height, Avhieh extends all 
the way to v^ea, a district wliich c(»imnences with 
the right baid\ of the Kalyen river. In various 
])arts ot this range is found a rich and abundant 
ore of antimony, of which >s])eeiinens were shown 
to us. 1 he great range dividing Martaban from 
I^ao and Siam, is said to afford ores of lead and 
copper. At hve o’clock in the evening, we'reached 
the newly discovered harbour. 

“ Karly on tlie morning of the 6th, we renewed 
our examination of the ])romontory. The day 
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before, a party of natives had cut a path «jnite 
across the highest part of it — a labour of no great 
difiiculty, for the ground was firm and level, and 
it was only necessary to clear away a little un- 
derwood. The distance measured by the ])eram- 
l)ulator was found to be only one thousaiul yards. 
After seeing and examining the banks of the 
Martaban river to the extent of fifty miles, we 
found no difiiculty now in fixing u]K)n this s])ot, 
as by far the; most eligible for a commercial to’vvn. 
Accordingly, at twelve o’clock, the ceremony of 
hoisting the Ihitish flag, and fixing the site of 
the town, in the nanie of his Majesty and the 
East India C!ompany, took place. Major Mac- 
queen, of the .‘Kith Madras regiment, and his staff, 
with a detachment of Sepoys, who had arrived in 
the lauly Jllackwocal Iraiusport, joined our party. 
The Lady lllackwood fired a royal salute, and a 
party of Sepoys three volleys of musketry. 'FIk* 
llev. Mr. Judson pronounced his benediction in 
a feeling prayer.* The new town and harbour 

* The following appropriate scriptoral (piotations introduced 
by iNIr, Judson, may bo considered as specimens of llio good 
taste and judgment of my amiable friend : Tlie abundance 

of the sea shall be converted unto thee, the forces of the Gen- 
tiles shall come unto thee.” “ For brass I will bring gold, and 
for iron 1 will bring silver, and for wood brass, and for sttuies 
iron ; I will alstt make thy officers peace, and thy exactors righ- 
teousness.” “ V’^iolence shall u(» more be beard in tby laiul, 
wasting n<»r destruction within tby btirders.*' 

VOL. II. <i 
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were called iVmherst, in coinpliinent to the Go- 
vernor-General. 

‘‘ A}>ril 7. — A party of worknien commenced 
yesterday to clear tlie ground for a small military 
cantonment, and a road having been opened all 
round the spot intended for it, we liad an oppor- 
timily of deciding upon its eligibility. Tlie whole 
country indeed up to the hills, and to within a 
few hundred yards of the Kalyeii, was a dry, 
level, tabl( -land, rising gently in the centre, tlian 
whicli notliing can be conceived more commo- 
dious or suitable to the pur])oses of an European 
settlement. I ought liere to mention that the pe- 
ninsula, from the south-west and nortli-east winds 
blowing witliout interru])tion over it, is Avell ven- 
tilated ; tliat the climate, and we experienced it 
in one of the hottest months in the year, was con- 
secpiently cool and agreeable; while the soil was 
so dry, tliat during our whole stay we did not see 
or feel a single musquito, or otlua* troublesome 
insect. The testimony of the natives, let it fartlier 
be added, is decided in favour of the salubrity both 
of this spot and of the neighbouring country, in- 
cluding the town of Martaban itself. In ])assing 
along the sandy beach on the western shore yes- 
terday and to-day, we saw the fresh tracks of 
three leopards, many fresh tracks of wild cats, 
large deer, and buffaloes. The latter, we were 
told, were the cattle left behind by the emigrated 
Talains already mentioned, which they had not 
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time to take along with them, and which there- 
fore had taken to the 1‘orests and become wild. In 
the mountains close at lumd, however, there exist 
real wild buffaloes and many elephants. In the 
forest, when examining the ground for canton- 
ments, we saw one large deer and s(>veral monkeys, 
and the woods abound with tlie common wild-fowl 
and peacock. 

“ In walking along the sandy beach this morn- 
ing, we unexpectedl 3 ' met two ])riests, who rea- 
dil)' entered into conversation with us, and Averc* 
very communicative. They had heard of our 
])rojectcd settlement, and took advantage of the 
circumstance to cheer us in our undertaking, by 
])aying us a compliment, I fear, at the ex])cnse of 
their veracity, 'fhey said, that the i)lace was for- 
tunate ; that the Temple of Kyaikami Avas dedi- 
cated to the God of Fortune, Avhich the term im- 
portt'd in their language. They added, that they 
had that morning perused their sacred books, and 
in these found it Avritten that a colony ol“ Avhite 
men would one day settle in the neighbouring 
country. 

“ Captain Hammond having measured tiu' 
ground with the perambulator, a matter Avbich 
Avas easily effected along the .smooth sandy beach, 
drcAV out a plan of the Avhole ground, and in the 
course of the day we AA^ere busy in allotting the 
ground for the various Avants and necessities of 
a newtoAvn. The north-AvestcriA promontory Avas 
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reserved for the ( Jovernment, the high ground 
imniediutoly fronting the harbour was set a])artfor 
tlu' FiUropc'an and Chinese, or, in other words, the 
eoininercial ostablishinent, and tlie lower grounds 
towards the Kalyen river, for the native to^vn. 
A ground plan of the European town was sketch- 
ed, eoniposed of ten streets, with four hundred 
houses ; the great front street, consisting of one 
row, and containing nineteen lots, each of sixty 
feel front, and one Imndred feet deep, being espe- 
cially appropriated for principal mercantile esta- 
blishments. Immediately behind the town was 
ground for an esplanade, beyond which, and on 
the western shore, were the military cantonments, 
and to the south-west of the whole, towards the 
hills, ample room remained for gardens and gar- 
den-houses, ground for a church, a botanical gar- 
den, and an European and Chinese burying-ground. 
Hegulations for the construction of the town Avere 
adopted ; and in appropriating and granting lands, 
the liberal and com])rehensive rules laid down for 
the flourishing settlement of Singapore were as- 
sumed for this meditated new one. 

“ Shortly after determining on the site of the 
town, a ])i'oclamation in the liurmese language 
was addressed t*) the inhabitants, of which the 
following is a literal translation. The object of 
it was to encourage the resort to, and conciliate 
the prejudices of the jicople ; but at the same time 
to hold out no assurances which might have the 
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effect of embarrassing our future adiuinistratiou 
of the province, or our political relations with the 
Uurman C4overninent. 

‘ The Commissioner of the Govcrnor-General 
of British India to the Talains, Burmans, and other 
tribes of peojde. In conformity with the treaty 
of peace, between the Governor-Cieneral and the 
King of Ava, the Knglish Government takes p<^s- 
session of the ])laces beyond the Haluen river, and 
at the entrance of the sea, in the district of Ky- 
aikami, founds a new town. 

‘‘ " The inliabitants of the towns and villages 
who wish to come to the new )nace, may cinne 
and settle; those who come sliall be free from 
molestation, extortion, and op])ression. They shall 
be free to worship as usual tem])U‘s, monasteries, 
priests, and holy men. There shall be no inter- 
ruption of free trade, but people shall go and coiru', 
buy and sell, do and live as they please, conform- 
ing to the laws. In regard to employing the la- 
bouring people, they shall be eni|)]oyed on the pay- 
ment of customary wages, and whoever comj)els 
their labour without reward shall be punished. In 
regard to slavery, since all men, whether common 
{)eople or chiefs, are by nature equal, there shall 
be under the English Government no slaves. Let 
all debts and engagements contracted under the 
Burmese Government previous to the war, be 
discharged and fulfilled according to the written 
documents. Touching tlie appointment of oflicers 
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and chiefs, they arc appointed to promote the 
prosperity of the towns and villages and the wel- 
fare of the iidiabitants. If, therefore, they take 
property by violence, or govern unjustly, they 
shall be degraded and punished. In regard to 
government assessments, when the country is set- 
tled and prosperous, consultation will be held with 
the leaders of the people, and what is suitable and 
moderate will be taken to defray the necessary 
cx})enses of government. 

“ ‘ WMicjcver desires to come to the new town, 
or to the towns and villages beyond the Salucn 
river under the English Government, ruay come 
and live hap]>ily, and those who do not wish to 
remain may go where they please, without hin- 
derance. 

“ ‘ Given at Martaban, the (Jth April, and the 
Mtli of the wane of the moon Tagoo, 1187.’ 

“ An.xious to make a farther examination of 
tlu' Kalyen river, we ascended it again at eleven 
o’clock, and ])rocec'ded up to the distance of four- 
teen miles, having every where from four to five 
fathoms water. At the farthest ])oint which Ave 
ahcc'nded, the river did not exceed scveiity yards 
ill breadtii, and in one or two situations the hills 
were within a mile and a half of us. No elevated 
ground was, however, any where to be found on 
its banks. The highest spring-tides took place 
this morning, and this afl'orded us an opjiortunity 
of determining the greatest rise and fall of the 
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tides, and otlier important points connected with 
the navigation of the harhour and tlie entrance 
into it. The greatest rise and fall in the springs 
a})pears to be between eightcoi and nineteen feet ; 
at neaps, it is five or six feet less. On the oozy 
bar of the Kalycn, there were this morning, at the 
lowest ebb, ten feet water, and at the highest Hood, 
<piarter-lcss five fathoms. Every morning since 
our arrival, Ca])tain Studdert was employed from 
three to four hours in examining and sounding 
the harbour and its a|)proa<-hes. Hetween the reef 
of rocks already mentioned, and at no great dis- 
tance from the cape, tliere is a chanmd which lias 
been long used by Chinese junks and native ves- 
sels ; but for European shijiping, the projier en- 
trance into the harbour is close round the extre- 
mity of tlie reef, and between it and a shoal lying 
north of it. 

From the description now given of the har- 
bour, — the entrance into it, and the neighbouring 
localities, it is obvious that the place is ca])ahlc, 
at a very trifling expense, of being fortified in 
such a manner as to render it quite impregnable. 
A battery on the jiromontory completely com- 
mands the town, and protects the shipping, wliich 
may lie in good anchorage within fifty yards of the 
shore. An enemy entering the harhour might 
be sunk from a martello toAver on the high rock 
of Kyaikami, a fcAV hundred yards from the pro- 
montory. A battery at either side of the en- 
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trance of the Kalyen would render the harbour 
formed by this river equally secure. 

“ Upon the commercial advantages of the place 
it is scarcely necessary to in.sist. Ships, as alrea- 
dy said, may lie within fifty yards of the shore, 
and within seventy-five of the merchants’ ware- 
houses. Sheltered by the cape, by the long reef 
of rocks to the north-west of the harbour, and by 
the imiumerablc sand-banks to the north of it, 
dry at low water, as well as by the great island 
of liahi, and the continent on the cast bank of 
the JSIartaban river, ships will lie in smooth 
water, except ])erhaps for a moment in the wes- 
terly monsoon during high flood, and when the 
wdnd, as is not often the case, shifts to the west 
or north-west, hi such an event, vessels with 
indifft'rcnt tackle, or in a disabled state, may 
slip with perfect facility into the Kalyen river, 
a short mile to tlie lee of the harbour, then 
accessible to mcrchant-v('.ssels of the largest 
burthen. 

“ At half-past two o’clock on the afternoon of 
the 8th, Ave (][uittc(l the neAv harbour on our re- 
turn to Rangoon, taking, in going out, the chan- 
nel commonly freciuented by native vessels, ft 
was not above fifty yards broad. W c Avent 
through it Avith the commencement of the ebb- 
tide, and had a depth throughout of nothing 
less than fiAe fathoms and a half. On the even- 
ing of the 9th, we made the entrance of the Ran- 
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goon river, and early on the morning of the lOth 
reached the town.” 

Feb. 9. — On the 3d, the ship Horn bay INler- 
chant, which had our baggage on board, arrived 
at Amlierst ; and on the 6th, I made an arrange- 
ment with tlie commander to take us to Bengal. 
The next morning, 1 proceeded up to Maula- 
myaing in the steam-vessel, to arrange some 
points of business with Sir A. Campbell, who 
returned with me on the Htli to Amherst. On 
the evening of that day, leaving my friend Dr. 
W'^allich behind to prosecute his botajiical re- 
searches, we embarked in the Bombay Merchant, 
and at nine o’clock this morning, with a fair 
wind, sailed out of the harbour in prosecution 
of our voyage to Bengal. The weather in the 
Bay of Bengal, especially tlie upper part of it, al- 
though generally fine throughout the north-east 
monsoon, can at no time of the year be implicitly 
relied upon. February, however, is the most 
steady month, and there is hardly any example 
of a gale in it. 

Feb. 23. — Our passage was remarkably favour- 
able, and the weather exceedingly fine through- 
out. \Vc took in a pilot at the sand-heads on 
the 21st, having thus, as the reckoning is usually 
made, effected our passage in twelve days. Here, 
as frequently happens in this season, w'e were 
becalmed, and it would ])robably have taken us 
eight days more to liave reached Calcutta, had we 
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j)roccedcd all the way in the ship. On the even- 
ing of the 22d, however, the steam-vessel Emu- 
lous, the finest and most suitable vessel of this 
class vvliich has ever been seen in India, fortu- 
nately hove in sight, towing down a ship of six 
hundred tons, bound for England. The Emulous 
took our whole party on board at sunset, while 
we were still one hundred and forty miles from 
Calcutta, and not in sight of the island of Saugor, 
and proceeding all night, for the most part against 
the tide, landed us safely, at an early hour next 
morning. My report and dispatches being all rea- 
dy, I delivered them, as well as the most valuable 
part of the presents, within half an hour of my 
landing, to the Secretary of Ciovernment. 

Before bringing this narrative tt) a close, 1 shall 
beg to refer the reader for an account of our poli- 
tical relations with the Burmese to my public 
dis|)atch, which will be found in the Aci’KNdix. 
I shall only observe in this place, that the Treaty 
of Commerce, not less than that of Peace, ought, 
had it been practicable, to have been dictated 
under the British cannon at Yandabo; instead of 
having been delayed to a future and distant pe- 
riod, when the Burmese, recovered in some mea- 
sure from their fears by the military evacuation 
of theii" country, necessarily entertained towai'ds 
u§, after their losses and humiliation, no other 
sentiments than those of irritation and dissatis- 
faction. 1 am far from being of opinion, that in 
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such a convention we ought under any circum- 
stances to have secured exclusive privileges to our- 
selves. The conditions should be strictly i*eci- 
procal, and the letter and spirit of the engage- 
ment such as would tend to develope the resource 
of both countries, especially by removing all that 
was o])pressivc, vexatious, and impolitic in the 
system long tenaciously persevered in by the Bur- 
mese, and which liatl proved still more injurious 
to themselves than to the foreign nations wliich 
had been in the habit of commercial intercourse 
with them, 'fhe draft of a treaty containing such 
stipulations, as in my judgment Avould have ans- 
wered this end, was submitted to the Indian Go- 
vernment : but after the termination of the war, 
it was far too late to propose it to the Court of 
Ava. Before this could be done, it was reduced 
from twenty-two to seven articles ; in the course 
of the negotiation, these last were again contracted 
to five ; and finally, four only, and these, in a mu- 
tihited and im])crfect form, were carried. 

W'^ith respect to our political relations, 1 may 
add, that ])erhaps the best means of consolidating 
them would have been the retention of the ])ort 
of Bangt)on, and a trifling territory surrounding 
it, a position well secured by its militaiy strength. 

I had the honour of sugge.sting this measure, and 
proposed to surrender in exchange for it our ter- 
ritorial ac(|uisitions to the south, and the future 
pecuniary payments stipulated for in the Treaty 
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of Peace ; hiit it was found that such an arrange- 
ment, liad it been sanctioned by higher authority, 
came niucli too late to be proposed to the Bur- 
mans, who were sensibly alive to the political, mi- 
litary, and commercial advantages of the port of 
Rangoon. The benefits wliich would have ac- 
crued from this measure would have been great. 
It would have exonerated us from our tijo ex- 
tensive territorial actpiisitions from the Burmese 
Government, — settled our pecuniary claims on the 
Court of Ava, — placed us in a commanding mili- 
tary attitude, which would have relieved us from 
all apprehension of annoyance from tlie power of 
the Burmese, — given us tlie command of the na- 
vigation of the Irawadi, and possession of a port, 
which, in a commercial and military view, is pro- 
bably, under all circumstances, the most conveni- 
ent and useful in the Indian seas. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Different tribes inhabiting the Biirman territory. — Burmese — 
their ])hy.sit*al form — customs — dress — progress in tin* useful 
arts — in higher branches of knowledge —kaleudar — epochs — 
weights and measures — navigation and geography — language 
and literature — rcligi(»n. 

The extensive area of llic Burman territory is 
inhabited by many distinct nations, or tribes, of 
whom 1 have heard not less than eighteen enume- 
rated. Tlic most considerable of these are the 
pro])cr Burmans, the Peguans or Talains, the Shans 
or people of I^ao, the Ciissay, or more correctly 
Kathc, the Zabaing, the Karian, correctly called 
Karens, the Kyens, the Yo, and the Ijawa. These 
are numerous and civilized, nearly in the order in 
which I have enumerated them. Differing as they 
do in language, and often in manners, customs, 
and religion, they have, with distinctions not al- 
Avays perceptible to a stranger, the same physical 
ty])e. This is the common type of all the tribes 
which lie between Ilindostan and China. In this 
respect they differ widely from the Chinese and 
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Hindoos, and apjn'oacb more nearly to the Malays, 
although from these also they differ so consider- 
ably, that even a stranger may distinguish them 
without tlifliculty. Taking the Burmans for this 
character, they may be described as of a short, 
stout, and active, but still well-proportioned form. 
Their complexion is never of an intense black, but 
commonly brown. The hair of the head, like that 
of other tropical nations, is black, coarse, lank, and 
abundant. There is a little more beard, and ge- 
nerally more hair on other parts of the body, than 
among the tribes of the same race lying to the 
south of them, — such as the Siamese and peo])le 
of Lao. The climate and physical aspect of the 
countries occu])ied by the differoit tribes consti- 
tuting the subjects of the Burman empire, do 
not seem to produce any material difiercncc in 
their physical form. One might expect to find 
the iidiabitants of the dry and elevated country 
principally occupied by the true Burmans, larger 
and more athletic than those of the marshy cham- 
])aign ])rincipally occupied by the Talains. This, 
however, is by no means the case ; and if there be 
any difference, it is in favour of the latter, who 
are alleged to be a more robust and active race 
than the true Burmans. 

The Burmans are greatly inferior to the Hin- 
doos in civilization, and still more so to the Chi- 
nese. They are, as far as a stranger can judge, 
nearly upon an equality with the Siamese ; and 
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to compare them with a more distinct and distant 
people, they seem to me to approach more nearly 
to tlie condition of the inhabitants of the island 
of .fava than to that of any other foreign peo])Je. 
They are, at the same time, more improved than 
the other civilized inhabitants of the eastern Ar- 
chipelago. \Vith respect to the whole of this last 
grou]), however, it must be remarked that the 
type of their civilization is of so different a kind 
from that of the Hindoo Chinese nations, that no 
fair comparison can well be instituted between 
them. For example, the country of the Burmans. 
from its fertility and continuity, is generally more 
favourable to social improvement tlian that of the 
Indian islanders. The laws and political institu- 
tions of the Burmams, bad as they are, are com- 
monly better than those of the Indian islanders ; 
yet the Burmans arc greatly inferior to the latter 
in enterprise, courage, personal independence, and 
even morality. In one respect they agree ; that 
is, in the comparative absence of religious or poli- 
tical bigotry and freedom from unsocial cusUmis. 
The brief delineation of their customs, arts, and 
institutions, contained in the following chapters, 
will, however, convey a more accurate notion of 
the actual social condition of the Burmans than 
any general descri])tion. 

The first point which I shall advert to is that 
of dress. One barbarous ])ractice, that of tattoo- 
ing or staining the skin of an indelible tint, ob- 
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tains amongst the Barmans and Talains : it is con- 
fined to the men. This operation commences as 
early as the ago of seven, eight, and nine years, 
and is often continued to thirty-five and forty. 
The prinei])al tattooing is confined to that portion 
of the body from the navel to below the knee. 
What is on this is of a black or blue colour. The 
tint is given by a mixture of lam])-black, procured 
from the soot of sessamum oil, and the gall of a 
fish — the mirga of India. The figures imprinted 
consist of animals, such as lions, tigers, monkeys, 
and hogs, with ci’ows, some fabulous birds, Nats, 
and BaU'is or demons. Occasionally there arc add- 
ed cabalistic letters and figures intended as charms 
against wounds. 'J'he figure is fir.st painted on the 
skin, which is afterwards punctured by needles 
dipped in the ])igmcnt. The arms and upper part 
of the body are more s])aringly tattooed, and ge- 
nerally of a red colour, the tint being given by 
vermilion. The })rocess is not only painful but 
cx])ensive. The tattooing of as much surface as 
can be covered by ‘'six fingers” costs a quarter 
of a tical. when the operation is performed by an 
ordinary artist ; but when by one of superior qua- 
lifications, the charge is much higher. Not to be 
thus tattooed is considered by the Burmans as a 
mark of effeminacy, and there is no one who is 
not so more or less. Among the nations to the 
eastward of the Burrumjiooter, the custom seems 
originally to have been confined to the Burmans 
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ami 'I'alains. The nations whom they have sub- 
jugated have, more or less, followed their cxam- 
T>lc, — such as the Kyens, the Araeancsc, and the 
Shans. Neither the Siamese, the Kambojans, the 
people of I^ao, generally, the Cassays, or the iVra- 
canese, before their eon<|uest, ap})ear to have ])rac- 
tiscd tattooing. 

Another practice, which seems miiversal with 
both sexes, and with all the races inhabiting the 
llurman territories, is that of boring the lobe of 
the car, so as to make a very large, and unseemly 
aperture, into which is stufled a gold or silver or- 
nament, or in lieu of them a bit of wood, or a roll 
ot paj)er, gilt or otherwise. If the a])crture in 
question hap])en not to be previously occupied, 
a man or woman, after .smoking half a segar, is 
often seen thrusting the remainder into the ear 
for future use. 

The custom of blackening the teeth indelibly, 
ap])car.s at one time to have been general among 
the llurmans, hut is now grown out of use. lllack 
teeth arc not at pre.scnt considered becoming, but 
the contrary. \ oung men and wmmen, before the 
age of marriage, kcei> tt-'^^th white and clean ; 
but after that time, it woidd be considered aii un- 
becoming affectation of youth in the one .sex, and 
an indication of loose immodesty in the other, to 
be too nice upon this point. The con.stant use of 
the betel preparation, indeed, soon makes the teeth 
black and ugly enough, when its effects arc not 

von. n. II 
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iDUiiteiuctc'd by care and cleanliness, and this is 
rarely the case. 

The lJunnans are gTcat eonsniners of the betel 
mixture. The ])reparation, as used by them, con- 
sists of tlie following ingredients : — the leaf of the 
In tel jx'pper, the areea nut, catechu, lime, and a 
little tobacco. The betel pej)])er is produced in 
groat abundance throughout the llurman tci'ritory. 
'Fhe areea thrives well in the southern ])rovinccs, 
and yields a nut best suited to the Buruian taste ; 
but tlu' ju'oduee is inadequate to the eon.smnption, 
and large <piantities arc imported from Dacca, 
Chittagong, and the Straits of Malacca, the last 
being the lowest j)riced and least esteemed. 

The practice of smoking tobacco obtains uni- 
ver.sally amongst the llurmans of all ranks — of 
both sexes — and of almost all ages ; for I have 
seen children scarcely three years old, who seemed 
quite familiar with it. The mode of smoking is 
by segars, which are conqjosed ot shredded to- 
bacco, rolled iq) in the leaf of another plant, — I 
believe, a s])eeies of ficus. Sojuetimes a little of 
the root of the tobacco is mixed up with the 
shredded leaf. 

With respect to dress, the llurmesc are, upon 
the whole, welt, and not unbecomingly clad, in 
this last respect, however, their costume will boar 
lU) comparison with the flowing and graceful gar- 
ments of the western nations of India ; nor does 
it by any means convey the same notion of com- 
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i()rt and civility i\s the costume of the Chinese, or 
even of the Ton(|uine.seaiul Cochin Chinese. Too 
much of the body is left naked, which gives an 
im])ression of barbarism ; and the texture and })at- 
\cm of the fabrics worn, although substantial and 
durable, are c()inj)arative]y coarse and homely. 

The ]>rinci})al part of the male dress is called a 
Pus'ho. Tills covers th(‘ loins, reachijig half-way 
down tlie leg. It consists of a double ])icce of 
cloth comjioscd of silk, cotton, or a juixture of 
both, about U n cubits long. This is loosely wrap- 
|)ed about llic body and secured only by having 
one ])ortion of it tacked under another, one ex- 
tremity being allowed to hang down loosely before. 

'flic second part of a man’s dre'ss is called an 
Kngi, and consists of a frock with sleeves. This 
comes down below the knees, and is tied with 
strings in front. It generally consists of Avhite 
cotton cloth ; but the great, on occasions of cere- 
mony, have it made of velvet, and occasionally 
of broad-cloth. In the cold weather, these jack- 
ets, when of cotton, are (juilted ; and a consider- 
able number of them, ahvays dyed black, and 
liighly glazed, are brouglit to Ava, ready made, 
from the country of the Slians. 

The head-dress is a small s(juarc handkerchief, 
put on in the mamicr of a turban, but leaving the 
u])per part of the head bare. This is now most 
commonly made of English book-muslin, or Eng- 
lish or Madras printed handkerchiefs. 

H 2 
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The priiK*i])al portion of a woman’s dress goes 
under the name of a Thabi, and is a ])etticoat, 
more or less o])en in front, according to the con- 
dition ol‘ the wearer. IN’ith the lower classes, 
both for economy and convenience, the breadth is 
so scanty, tliat in walking, the knee at least, and 
often half-way up the thigh, is exposed to view 
at every step. V\'ith the higher orders, this por- 
tion of the dress, because ampler, is consecpiently 
more decent, but it is also less convenient. W’o- 
inen ii.se an Kngi, or frock, somewhat dilferent in 
foi-m and shorter than that of the men. They 
generally wear no head-dress. Meii and women 
wear the hair long ; the first tying it in a knot on 
the crown of the head, and the last at the back. 
Some lliirmese beaux tie the knot to a side. San- 
dals are frequently used by both sexes, but neither 
slioes, boots, or stocking.s, under any circumstances. 
Umbrellas also are in very general use among all 
classes. These are among the principal insignia 
of rank or office; and the description of them, 
from those of ])lain brown varnished paper, to red, 
green, gilded, and plain white, the royal colour, 
distinguishes the (juality of the wearer. 

d'he habit of the ])riesthood differs entirely 
from that of tlie laity, but has been so often 
described, that I need not recur to it. The bead 
has not only no covering, but is, or ought to be, 
closely shaved, and the only j^rotcction to it when 
abroad is a small fan of palmyra-leaf. Tlie colour 
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u]){)roj)ri:ite(l for tl»t> dress of the priesthood is 
yellow, and it Avould be deemed nothing less than 
sacrilege in any one else to use it : so ])cculiarly 
sacred is it held, that it is not uncommon to see 
one of the people ])ay his devotiims in due form 
to the old garment of a priest on a bush, hung 
out to dry, or to one after being washed. At 
the conferences at Yundabo wbich led to peace, 
the Hurmese negotiators made a formal com- 
plaint to the Ib’itish Commissioners, that some 
of our camp-f()llow(>rs had been seen wearing yel- 
low clothes! It may be considered as rather a 
curious coincidence, that yellow is a freciuent if 
not favourite colour in the dress of tbe lowest 
outcasts among the Hindus. 

Tbe progress made by the 15urme.se in the use- 
ful arts is but very moderate. The whole process 
of cleaning cotton, of s])inning, weaving, and ge- 
nerally of dying, are performed by women ; the 
only men who are weavers being the* captive 
Cassays. Tlu' loom is very rude, commonly re- 
sembling that used in India ; but the artisans are 
much inferior in dexterity to those of that coun- 
try. and such a thing as fine linen of native ma- 
nufacture is never seen among the 15urine.se. 
Cotton cloths arc manufactured for sale all the 
way along both sides of tbe Irawadi, from Ngamy- 
agyi to Shwe-daong: — wherever, in .short, the 
raw material is cheap and abundant. All the 
cotton fabrics manufactured bv the Hurmans are 
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comparatively high-priced : and in general, liritish 
])ieee-goods can he sold cheajier. even in tlie in- 
terior of the country, than tlie domestic jnann- 
faetnre. 

The best raw silk is brought from China, an 
inferior kind fia)m Cao, and some is prepared in dif- 
ferent parts of Pegu, especially at I iuin and Slnve- 
gyen. I'lie princi))al places for manufacturing silk 
cloths arc Ava, JMonchabo, Jhikok’l)o, Pugan, and 
SInve-daong. 'i'he finest fabrics of silk arc made 
at Ava. or rather Amarapura, where Chinese raw 
silk is the material ; and the coarsest at Shwe-daong, 
where it is the produce of Pegu. The women 
are the manufacturers of silk cloths as well as of 
tiiose of cotton. In general, Ihirman silk manu- 
factures are coarse, high-priced, but durable. A 
few silks are im])orted into the country by the 
Shans and Kyens : and satins and velvets, iii small 
(juantities, by tlic Chinese, chiefly for the use of 
the Court. I may notice it as rather a rcanark- 
able fact, that such of the .silk fabrics of the Kyens 
as Ave saw, were of a much finer and better tex- 
ture than those of their more civilized masters 
the liurmans ; they consisted of rich and heavy 
ciiinson .scarfs, or narrow .shaAvls, occasionally em- 
broidered with gold, and not destitute of beauty. 

The prevailing colours in .silks and cottons arc 
blue, red, yelloAV, green, broAvn, and black. IJlue 
is invariably given by indigo: red by sasflower, 
partb produced in the country, but mostly im- 
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ported (Voin Bengal ; yellow by tiinnerie. and by 
tlu' wood of* the jack-tree, {Arfocarpns ////egvv- 
folia.) 'rile common mordant is alum, which is 
imported from China. Burman colours are ge- 
nerally very fugitive, esjiecially with cottons. 
The patterns are all stripes and checks, a decided 
mark of rudeness. Printing* is unknoAvn to them. 

Hie common coarse imglazed earthenware ot 
the Burmans is the best of the kind which 1 
have seen in India, and is very chea)). It is 
used for cooking utensils, and for keeping grain, 
oil, salt, pickled-fish, and similar commodities. 
better description of pottery, strong and glazed, 
has been manufactured at Martaban, l^ugan, 
Sengko, Senkaing, Monchabo, and Tharet. Some 
articles of this description, which have been long 
well known in otluT parts of India under tlu‘ 
name of Pogue jars,’’ an' so larg(' as to contain 
two hundred viss of oil, or about one hundred 
and c'ighty-two gallons. A few of them are even 
of such magnitude, that it has been alleged, that 
the children of Ihiropeans, born in the country, 
have been smuggled away in them, in former 
times, to elude the Burman law. 'Fhe Burmans 
arc unacquainted with the art of making any 
kind of ])orcelain, howcAcr coarse. What they 
use is Chinese, imported by junks into Hangoon 
from the Kuropean settlements in tlie Straits of 
Malacca, this being too bulky an article to be im- 
])orted by land-carriage direct from C hina. 
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Iroii-ore is obtained, and smelted in the vicinity 
of the mountain Paopa and the district of JMre- 
duh. It co»ts at Ava, according to quality, which 
is very various, from eight ticjils to fifteen per hun- 
(ired viss, or three hundred and sixty-five j)ounds. 
This loses, when forged, from thirty to fifty per 
cent, in weight. The Burmans cannot manufac- 
ture steel, which, as well as some iron, is imported 
from Bengal in considerable tjuantity. The prin- 
cipal places where cutlery, always coarse and rude, 
is manufactured, are Ava and I’ugan : here swords, 
spears, knives, scissors, and carpenters’ tools, are 
fabricated; muskets, or rather matchlocks, are also 
made at i\va. 'I'lie best-tempered swords are im- 
ported from the country of the Shans. A Bur- 
man matchlock is generally sold for ten deals of 
floAvered silver, oi- aboiit twenty -five shillings ; and 
an old English musket at from fifteen to twenty 
ticuls, or from thirty-seven shillings and sixpence 
to fifty shillings. 

Brass-ware is not very extensively used by the 
Burmans in their domestic economy, earthen and 
lackered wares being, in a good measure, substi- 
tuted for it. Still, however, there is a considerable 
consumption of it for such articles as candlesticks, 
s])it-pots, vessels for carrying water to the pagodas, 
6iv. Wv saAv a coifsiderable manufactory of such 
articles a few> miles from Sagaing. The co])per 
which is used for this purpose is brought from 
C hina, and the zinc from Lao. Bcll.« arc very 
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frequent in tlie temples and monasteries. The 
tin made use of in the composition of these is 
broug ht from Tavoy and Lao. I may here notice, 
that we found in the market of Ava, without as- 
certaining to Avhat j)urpose it was put, a co)isidor- 
able quajitity of antimony, reduced to the metallic 
.state, and said to be brought from lau). As the 
proi'ess of preparing' this article is one of consider- 
able dillieulty, tlie possession of it by the Shans 
would seem to imply a considerable sliare of skill 
in metallurgy. 1 remember, that when an ore of 
this metal was brought to Singapore, the Cliinesc 
at that place seemed wholly unaecpiainted with 
the art of reducing it. 

tiold and silver ornaments are manufactured in 
every eonsidei'iible place in the country, but ])ar- 
ticularly at the capital. Some of the gold orna- 
ments which we saw at the latter were massive 
and rather handsoiru'. j)arlicidarly the different 
vessels for holding the various materials of the 
betel |)reparation. In general, however, the jew- 
ellery of the Burmans is not only inferior in taste 
and workmanship to that of several other parts of 
India, but decidedly clumsy and rude. 

Three descriptions of paper arc used by the 
Burmans. The first is a domestic manufacture, 
made from the fibres of the young bamboo. This 
is a substance as thick as pasteboard, which is 
rubbed over with a mixture of charcoal and rice- 
water. Tims prepared, it is Avritten upon with a 
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pencil of steatite as we write on a slate. The 
impression may be blotted out with the moistened 
hand, and the paper is again fit to be written upon, 
Tliis })n>cess, if the paper be good, may be often 
r(‘peated. Another description of paper is im- 
ported from Mainkaing, one of the triliutary states 
of Taio, This is a strong, white, blotting-paper, 
and is universally used for ])ackages, for the de- 
corations of coffins, and for making ornaments 
offered to the temples and exhibited at festivals. 
The Cliinese import stained jiaper, also used for 
ornaments offered to the temples and for decorat- 
ing coffins. 

In the highe r branches of knowledge, the attain- 
ments of the Ifurmese, as may well be expected, 
are extrein(‘ly limited: their astronomy and astro- 
logy, such as they are, are, for the most ])art, bor- 
rowed from the Hindus. Indeed, from the earliest 
times, the court has always maintained a number 
of Ilramins from Bengal, who have the exclusive 
crircction of such matters. The Burmese kalen- 
dar is as follows: — A common year consists of 
twelve months, each month being alternately 
of twenty-nine and thirty days : the year, there- 
fore, consists of three hundred and fifty-four 
days, or Is a lunar one. In order to jweserve 
the solar time, tlie fourth month of every third 
year is doubled, wliich brings the year to three 
hundred and sixty-four days : the additional day 
ami hours are sup])lied as oecasit^n demands by 
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a royal edict, luuler the advice of the lirainins. 
These, by custom, are added to the third mouth 
of the year, 'fhe names of the Burmese months 
are as follow ; viz. Ta-gu, Ka-chou, A^a-yon, ^Va- 
cho, Wa-gaong, Tau-tlia-leng, Tha-deu-kywot, 
Ta-chaong-mon, Nat-dau, l*ya-tlu), Ta-bo-dwai, 
and Ta-baong. The Burmese do not, like us, and 
tlie western nations of Asia, enumerate the days 
of the oitire month : they divide each month ijdo 
two parts, an increasing and a waning moon ; and 
it is of these subdivisions that tlie days are enu- 
merated. The first day of a month, for examj)le, 
will be the first of the increasing moon ; and the 
sixteenth, the first of the waning moon. In each 
month there arc four days of public worship, when 
the people repair to pay their de\'otions at the tein- 
])les ; namely, the new juoon, the eighth of the in- 
crease, the lull nK)on, and the eighth of the wane. 
By far the most important ol‘ these holidays are 
those of tlie new and full moon. The Burmese 
have a Aveek of .seven days; of which last, the 
names correspond in sense, although not in name, 
with tho.se of our oavu and the Hindu week. 'I'he 
native terms are, 'ra-)ien-ga-nAva, Ta-neng-la, Kn- 
ga, Bud-da-hu. Kya-tha-ba-da, Thaok-kya, and 
Cha-na. 'rhc.se may be translated, the days of 
the Sim and IMoon, and of the planets Mars, Mer- 
cury, .fupiter, Venus, and Saturn. The natural 
day is divided by tlie Burmesi' into sixty parts, 
called \ ari. Tims subdivided, it (’oininonces with 
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the (lawn, and according to the season of the year, 
more or fewer of the divisions in (jnestion are al- 
lotted, respectively to the day or the night. The 
longest day or night consists of thirty-six Nan's, 
and the shortest of twenty-lbur. A p(j])iilar divi- 
sion of the day is into eight watches, of which four 
are allotted to the night, and as many to the day. 
Each watch consists of three hours ; and the day, 
thus reckoned, commences with the dawn. The 
time-keeper employed by the Burmese is a cop})er 
cup, ])erforated at the bottom, and ])laced in a vase* 
of water, which sinks to a })articidar mark at the 
(;losc of each Nari, when a gi’eat bell, suspended 
from a tall belfry close to the palace, is struck. 
I'his mode of keeping time is evidejitly derived 
from the Hindus. There is a regular establish- 
meJit at Ava for this particular service ; in refer- 
ence to which there is a curious custom observed 
from time immemorial among the ])ersons employ, 
ed in this service. If the person in immediate 
charge of the time-keeper commit any error, his 
companions are at liberty to carry him off and 
sell him at once in the public market. The sale, 
however, is merely a mock one, the price being 
always fixed at a very trifling amount, so that 
the offender may easily ransom himself without 
much difficulty ; and, in fact, he does so, by 
making his companions a present of some rice, 
fidi, and other necessaries. TIu' Burmese haA^e, 
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iit present, no division of time into cycles, like 
their neighbours the Siamese, Kambojans, and 
others. Such however seems in remote times 
to have ])revailed, us ajipears by the evidence of 
some ancient inscriptions. 

The Burmese have no less than four epochs : 
the first of these, called the grand epoch, cor- 
responds with the year 69 I before Christ. This 
is alleged to have been founded by King An- 
ja-na, the grandfather of Gautama. The second 
is the sacred epoch, which dates from the death 
t)f Gautama, and corres])onds with the year be- 
fore Christ .54.‘3. The alleged founder of this 
was a king named by the Burine.se Ajat asat. 
The tliird epoch is called the era of I’rome, and 
is .said to have been established by a king named 
Sumundri, (of the sea). This corresponds witli 
the year of Christ 79 ; and although supposed 
by the Burmese to be of native origin, there is 
no doubt but that it is tlie era of Salivana, or 
Kaka, borrowed from the Hindus of the south- 
ern ])cninsula of India. The fourth and last 
epoch, is the vulgar and Burman one — that in 
most frequent use. 1 1 corres])onds with the year 
of Christ 6.‘i9, and is said to have been establlsli- 
ed by a king of Pugan, named Puj)-pa-chaii-ra- 
lian. In a manu.scrijit chronological table, of 
which a tran.slation will be given in the Atten- 
mx, all these four epochs are included. 
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'Flic following i,s*a sketch of the nicasui’cs and 


weights in use amongst the Hurmans. The mea- 


slircs of distance are 

these 

9 

viz. 

10 

Cha-k’hyis, 

or A 




luiir-breadths (sc- ^ 

1 

N’hon. 


saraum-.seed.) 




6 

N’lions 

-z:=. 

1 

Mo-yau. 

1. 

Mo-yaus 


1 

I'M n t (fi 1 iger-bread th . ) 

8 

'r’hits 


1 

Maik (hand-breadth.) 

Ei 

Maiks 


1 

T’liwa (span). 

2 

^I'Miwas 


1 

'I'aong (cubit). 

■ 1 . 

Taongs 

- - 

1 

Lan (fathom). 

7 

Taongs 


1 

'I'a (bamboo). 

20 

Tas ' 


1 

Ok-tha-pa. 

20 (.)k-tha-pas 


1 

Kosa. 

4 

Ko.^.a.s 


1 

(iawot. 

10 

tiawots 


1 

Ujana. 

7000 

Taongs, or ) 
cubits ) 


1 

M'aing. 


'I'he finger-breadth, above alluded to, is that 
of the fore-finger taken at tlie middle point. 
Tl»e hand-breadth includes the extended thumb. 
Thc.se two, with the span, the cubit, the bamboo, 
and tbe taing, are the measures in most frecpxcnt 
use. The royal cubit, which is the standard, was 
exhibited to us at the conferences, and, upon 
being carcfidly compared, was found to measure 
exactly 194 English inches. According to this, 
the lJurman finger-breadth is of an inch ; the 
fathom 764 inches ; the bainhoo 1334 ; and the 
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tiling, 2 miles, 193 yards, 2 feel, 8 inelics. The 
Kosa iind Ujana are, in all probability, from their 
names, borrowed from India: they are not in use. 

IJiirmesc weights are as follow : — 

2 Small Ilw6,s = 1 Large Ilwc. 

“I I, urge do. 1 llai. 

2 Bais -- 1 IMu. 

2 Mus 1 Mat’ll. 

4 Mat'h.s - 1 Kyat. 

100 Kviits 1 I’aiktha. 

The small rwe here named is the ^Irbrus 
pieca1iiriu,s, and the larger bean that of the 
Adeiuinlhern jHn'onina. 'Phe kyat is the weight 
wliieli we have called the tical, and the jiaiktha 
is our vis. 1 believe both words arc corruptions 
borrowed from the Mohammedan merchants of 
India, sojourning in the Burman country. The 
origin of the word tical I have not been able to 
ascertain. That of the other is sufliciently curi- 
ous. The /; and r are commutable con.sonants, 
'Phe Mohammedan sojourners cannot pronounce 
the >h of the Burmans, and always substitute 
an ,y for it. The /<■ is mute cAxn in tlie Burman 
pronunciation, and the final a is omitted by Eu- 
ropeans only. Thus, we have the word Baiktha 
commuted into Vis ! I'his measure is equal to 
albs. , 5 , Avoirdu])oi.s. 

The representations of the ditPerent Burine.se 
weights are unifoian and well regulated. They 
consist of masses of brass, of which the handle, or 
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apex, represents the fabulous bird which is the 
standard of the emjjire. 

'J"he measures of capacity are as follow : — 

2 launyets . . ^ . 1 l.aine. 

2 Lain^is . . ^ . 1 Sale. 

4 Sal^s . . - . 1 Pyi. 

2 Pyis . . = . 1 Sarot. 

2 Sarots . . = . 1 Sait. 

4 Saits . . — . 1 Ten. 

This last measure is what is usually called by 
us “ a basket/’ and ought to weigh 16 viss of 
clean rice, or .58 jibs. Avoirdu])ois : it has com- 
monly been reckoned at half-a-cwt. All grains, 
pulses, certain fruits, natron, salt, and lime, are 
bought and sold by measure — other coimnodities 
by weight. 

Of navigation, or geography, the Burmese are, 
of course, supremely ignorant. Nearly the whole 
e.xtent of their foreign adventures is bounded to 
the south by Prince of Wales’s Island, and to 
the north by the llooglcy. To these places, but 
especially to the latter, they make annual voyages 
in the fine season, creeping all the while along the 
coast, and in sight of it ; and in their adventures 
to (kdcutta, commonly seeking protection from 
the open sea in the internal navigation of the 
Sunderbunds. 

The possession of a sea-coast, comprehending at 
least one-third of the Bay of Bengal, with five 
good harbours and several navigable rivers, it 
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might have been expected, would have been suf- 
ficient to have converted the Burmese into a 
maritime and commercial people ; but the badness 
of their political institutions far more than out- 
weigh all these natural advantages. Of their ac- 
quaintance with foreign countries, an anecdote 
related by the late Major Canning will show the 
extent. This officer was deputed by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in 1812, to explain to the Court 
of Ava the nature of our system of blockade. It> 
a conference which ensued, one of the Burman 
Ministers put the following question to the En- 
voy : — “ Supposing a Burman ship, in her voyage 
to China, should happen to be dismasted off the 
island of Mauritius, would she be allowed by tlie 
British blocking squadron, to enter that port?” I 
have mentioned in my journal, that they possess 
rude maps of several portions of their own coun- 
try, the only favourable deduction to be made 
from which fact is, that they are not insensible to 
the utility of such documents. Notwithstanding 
this, however, we found the persons who nego- 
tiated with us, and they were undoubtedly among 
the most intelligent of the Burman courtiers, ex- 
tremely ignorant, even in regard to the topography 
of those portions of the country which became the 
immediate subjects of discussion, and concerning 
which it was their particular duty at the time to 
have informed themselves. 


VOU. II. 


1 
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In reference to the state of Burraan knowledge, 

I ought not to omit an intense passion for al- 
chemy, of which the object is to transmute the 
baser into the precious metals.* From our earliest 
acquaintance with the Burmans, they seem to have 
been tainted with this folly : persons of all ranks, 
who can afford to waste their tiine and money, 
engage in it ; and even his present Majesty and 
his predecessors have not disdained thus to occu})y 
their leisure hours. A question frequently jnit to 
us was, whether we, the English, did not under- 
stand the art of converting iron into silver, and 
copper into gold. They observed our compara- 
tive wealth, and thought they could not so ration- 
ally account for it, as by imagining that we were 
adepts in the art of transmuting metals. A si- 
milar question, “ Can the English convert iron 
into silver ?” was put by the Burmese courtiers to 
an intelligent Armenian merchant who had long 
resided among them, and who understood their 
language perfectly. Ilis reply was, that the Eng- 
lish understood the art perfectly, but not in the 
sense in which they meant it. He took an English 
penknife out of his pocket, and threw it down on 
the table before them, observing, that it was worth 
more than its weight in silver, and that this was an 

* The search for an elixir of immortality forms no part of 
Burnian alchymy. This would be contrary to their religion ; 
for, according to their system, immortality, or even longevity^ 
would i>e a misfortune and not a blessing. 
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example of the skill of the English in convertiijg 
the base into the precious metals.* 

A smattering of education is very common 
amongst the Burmans ; perhaps more so than 
among any people of the East. This is chiefly 
owing to the institution of monasteries, and it 
being considered a kind of religious duty in the 
})riests to instruct youth. Boys begin to go to 
school from eight to ten years of age, but gene- 
rally at the latter. I’he monasteries are the only 
schools, and the priests generally the only teachers. 
Education is entirely eleemosynary, and the chil- 
dren even live at the Kyaongs, the parents only 
making occasional presents to the priests. In re- 
turn for education, the children serve their tutors 
in a menial capacity, which, whatever their rank, is 
considered no discredit, but the contrary. They 
are instructed for about six hours in the day. 
Education consists in reading, writing, and a slight 
knowledge of the four common rules of arithmetic. 
A little reading is so frequent, that there is not 
one man in ten who is not possessed of it. Writ- 
ing is less common, but this also is ])retty general. 
The nuns, or female priestcs.ses, instruct girls in 

* When the Burmese perceived us collecting miner.sl.s and 
fossils, they pronounced at once, Iwth chiefs and people, that our 
certain object was to convert them into gold and silver. I’Jiat 
our object was nothing more than the gratification of a rational 
curiosity, was a notion so strange and foreign to their own habits 
and ideaSj that no reasoning could convince them of the sincerity 
of our assurances. 
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reading ; but few females are taught to write ; 
even reading is not general among them. My 
friend Mr. Judson, after a long experience, gives 
the following account of the state of edjication 
among.st the Burmans. “ Scholars are considered 
capable of reading and writing, when able to rc- 
j)eat and copy the Then-j)ong-kyi, or “ s])elling- 
book,” and the Men-ga-la-thok, or “ moral les- 
sons.” Their arithmetical knowledge is almost 
confined to the nudtiplication table. A few who 
as])irc to the character of “ learned,” advance from 
the elements of knowledge to the study of linden 
or astrology, and that of the Pali language. This 
last is studied in theThaddu-kyau, or grammar in 
eight divisions, and in various parts of the Bud- 
d’hist scriptures. The nc pins ultra in Barman 
education is the study of the Then-gyo, or “ book 
of metaphysics.” 

Of the Burman language and literature my 
time and opportunities were not such as to enable 
me to offer any competent account. Like the 
other Ilindu-Chinese nations, the Burmans have 
two languages and two alphabets ; the one verna- 
cular, and the other foreign. The native Bur- 
man alphabet, which is the same, or nearly so, as 
that of Aracan and Pegu, ftdlows the classifica- 
tion of the Hindu alphabets, and is arranged into 
gutturals, palatals, cerebrals, dentals, labials, and 
liquids. The number of vowel characters is eleven, 
and of consonant thirty -three : several of both. 
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however, differ essentially in pronunciation from 
the usual sounds of the Devva-nagari, as will be 
seen by the explanation which accompanies the 
annexed jdate. The Burman character, which 
consists, for the most part, of circles and segments 
of circles, has the advantage of simplicity, and of 
being readily acquired and written. In this re- 
S])ect it has, to a foreigner, an obvious advantage 
over most of the written characters of Western 
Asia. J\Iy fricrid, Mr. Judson, wrote it with 
more neatness and facility thaii almost any Bur- 
man, and several other European gentlemen als(t 
wrote it with fluency. The reverse of this is 
known to be the case with the written characters 
of Westerrj Asia, especially with the Persian, 
which scarcely any European ever writes with 
elegance or ])ropriety, or, indeed, attempts to 
write at all. So great is the difficulty with this 
last character, that the faculty of writing it with 
('legance is so overrated by the natives themselves, 
that they arc too apt to confound good penman- 
ship with fine writing. It must be observed, at 
the same time, with respect to the Burman alpha- 
bet, that it is less suited to its purpose than most 
others derived from the same source ; for many of. 
the characters, although written, are often mute, 
while combinations of others are arbitrary sounds 
not contained in their elements. This occasions 
a difficulty in reading, or rather in learning to read, 
for it must at the same time be admitted that the 
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arbitrary sounds in (question arc uniform and re- 
duced to a system. 

The structure of the Burmese language, like 
that of all others of the same class, is strikingly 
simple. All the words not derived from the Pali 
are monosyllables, and even the polysyllabic words 
derived from this last source are pronounced as if 
each syllable of them were a distinct word. This 
character of the language, with the frequency of 
guttural, sibilant and nasal sounds, makes it ap- 
pear, to a stranger at least, monotonous and un- 
musical. There is no inflexion of any part of 
speech. Bclation, number, mode, and time, are 
all formed by prefixing or affixing certain parti- 
cles. There exist, in this language, I'oots which 
may be converted into nouns, into verbs, or into 
adjectives, by a similar .simple contrivance. As to 
Burman syntax, the words follow each other in 
their natural order, an arrangement indispensably 
necessary to a dialect so inartificial. The oral lan- 
guage is of course still more simple than the writ- 
ten, the affixed particles being often omitted, so 
that the mere skeleton of a vsentence only is pre- 
sented to the hearer — the speaker, as it may be 
•conjectured, rather hinting at his meaning, than 
expressing it fully and distinctly, as in more per- 
fect languages. 

• The Pali alphabet, as it is written by the Bur- 
mans, is essentially the same as that of other Bud- 
d’hist nations; but in form differs considerably. 
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being more square at least than that used by the 
Siamese and Kambojans. It is not often used 
by the Burmese, even in their religious writings, 
for which they have recourse to their vernacular 
alphabet. There is but one short work indeed, as 
I understand, in which it is used, and this is com- 
monly written on thin plates of ivory, or varnished 
])alm-leaves. 

Of the character of Burman literature, I can 
only .speak from report. The greater part of it is 
metrical, and consists of songs, religious romances, 
and chronological histories. \''ersions of some of 
the first of these were made for me ; but the spirit, 
if there really was any, in the original, so com- 
])letely evaporated in translation, as hardly to 
leave the germ of thought or sentiment behind 
it. 'I'he Wuhis, or religious romances, appear to 
be coui])Ositions of a more respectable order ; and 
Mr. Judson, who had read many of them, assured 
me that a few were works of considerable interest 
and merit. A native of Mon-cha-bo, or Mok-so- 
bo, the birth])lace of Alompra, he stated to me, if 
I remember avcII, to have been the author of the 
best of them. This Burmese writer had not been 
dead above forty years — a proof that Burmese li- 
terature is at least in no worse state than in former 
ages. Of the historical compositions of the Bur- 
mese 1 sliall speak in another place. Before closing 
this brief notice of the language and literature of 
the Burmese, I sliovdd add that the language may 
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now be easily acquired by Europeans, from our 
possession of a copious dictionary and valuable 
grammar of it, compiled by Mr. Judson, of which 
an edition has been printed with the native charac- 
ter annexed, at the missionary press at Serampore. 

The Budd’hist religion, as it exists amongst the 
Burmans, does not appear, in any essential respect, 
to differ from the same worship as practised in 
Ceylon, Siam, and Kamboja. Its doctrines, the 
institution of the priesthood, and the external 
forms of devotion, appear to be the same. The 
following sketch of Burmese cosmography, drawn 
from the writings or conversations of the Burmese 
themselves, was furnished to me by Mr. Judson, 
and I may safely add that its accuracy may be 
depended on. 

“ A life period, called A-yen-kat, is a revolu- 
tion of time, during which the life of man gra- 
dually advances from ten years to an A-then-kye, 
and returns to ten. Sixty-four life periods make 
one intermediate period (An-ta-ra-kat) ; sixty-four 
intermediate periods, make one quarterly period, 
which may be so termed, because four of such 
periods make one grand period (Ma-ha-kat), or 
complete revolution of nature. The revolutions 
of nature, as marked by the various periods, are 
eternal or infinite. Some grand periods are dis- 
tinguished by the “ developcment” of an extra- 
ordinary being called “ a Budd’ha,” who, though 
born of earthly parents, attains the summit of 
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“ oiiHiiscience.” * The present “ grand period ” 
iias been favoured by four of these personages, 
whoso names are Kan-kri-than, Gau-na-gong, Ka- 
tha-pa, and Gau-ta-ina. The fifth Budd’ha, or 
A-ri-ini-te-ya, is now reposing, according to the 
best authorities, in one of the lower celestial re- 
gions, and will develope himself in due time. 

^ Tlie communications of all Budd’has previous 
to Gau-ta-ma are now lost. His communications, 
made at first to his immediate disciples, and by 
them retained in memory during five centuries 
moi’e ; — after his decease, agreed upon in several 
successive general councils, (Then-ga-ya-na) and, 
finally reduced to writing on })alm-leaves, in the 
island of Ceylon, in the ninety-fourth year be- 
fore Christ, and the four hundred and fiftieth 
after Gautama, form the present Budd’hist Scrip- 
tures, the oidy rule of faith and practice. They 
are comprised in three grand divisions (Pe-ta-kat), 
which are again subdivided into fifteen, and those 
into six hundred. 

“ According to the Budd’hist Scriptures, the 
universe is composed of an infinite number of 
worlds, or Sakya systems. A Sakya system con- 
sists of one central Myen-mo, or mount, the sur- 
rounding seas and islands, the celestial regions, in- 
cluding the revolving luminaries, and the infernal 
regions. The earth on which we live is the south- 

* “ Omniscience" is, according to tlie Budd’lilsts, the principal 
attribute of Gautama. 
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crnmost of the four grand islands wliich surround 
the mount, each of whicli is again surrounded by 
four hundred of smaller si/c. 

The celestial regions consist of six inferior 
and twenty su])erior heavens. Of the six infe- 
rior heavens, tlie first occupies tlie middle, and 
the second the summit of the Myon-mo mount. 
T'hc remaining four rise above each other in re- 
gular gradation. The same remark applies to the 
superior lieavcns, which are again distinguished 
into the sixteen visible and the four invisible. 
The infernal regions consist of eight hills, one 
above another, each being surrounded by sixteen 
smaller hills. 

“ The imiverse is replete with' an infinity of 
souls, Avhich have b<'en transmigrating in differ- 
ent bodies from all eternity ; ascent or descent 
in the scale of existence, being at every change 
of state ascertained by the “ immutably myste- 
rious Ur.vs of fate,” according to the merit or de- 
merit of the individual. No being is exempt 
from sickness, old age, and tleath. • Instability, 
pain, and change, are the three grand character- 
istics of all existence. 

“ However highly exalted in the celestial re- 
gions, and whatever number of ages of happiness 
may roll on,” say the Ilurmans, “ the fatal symp- 
tom of a moisture under the arm-pits will at 
length display itself.” The mortal being, when 
this presents itself, must be prepared to exchange 
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tile blandishments and dalliance of celestial beau- 
ties, for the gritlirons, pitchforks, mallets, and 
other instruments of torture of the infeoial re- 
gions. The chief end of man, according to the 
Burmese, is to terminate the fatiguing course of 
transmigratory existence. 'J'his attainment the 
Jjord Gautama made in the eightieth year of his 
life, and all his immediate disciples have partici- 
pated in the same happy fate. What remains to 
the present race of beings is to aim at passing 
their time in the regions of men and gods, until 
they shall come in contact with the next Budd’ha, 
the Lord Arirniteya, whom they may hope to 
accompany to the Golden World of Nib-ban, or 
annihilation. In order to this, it is necessary to 
keep the commands of the last Budd’ha, to wor- 
ship the Budd’ha, his law, and his priests ; to 
refrain from taking life, from stealing, from adul- 
tery, from falsehood, and from drinking intoxi- 
cating li<|uors ; to regard the images and temjiles 
of the Budd’ha the same us himself; to perform 
acts of worship, and listen to the instructions of 
religion on the days of the new moon, the full 
moon, and the quarters; to make offerings for 
the support of the priests, to assist at funerals, 
and in general to perform all charitable and reli- 
gious duties. 

“ In the year 930, after Gautama, A.D. 386, 
Bud-d’ha-gautha transcribed tlie Budd’hist Scrip- 
tures with an iron pen of celestial workmanship. 
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ami brought them by sea to Pugan, the seat of 
Supreme Government. The time and manner in 
whieli.tlie religion of Gautama was introduced 
into the countiy are not sufficiently ascertained. 
It subse(j[uently underwent some niodification, 
and was finally establi.shed in its prc.sent foian by 
King Anan-ra-t’ha-men-sau, who began to reign 
in Pugan in the 1.54 1st year after Gautama, the 
.‘359th of the jwesent vulgar era, and A.l). 997.” 

In my account of Siam, I stated that I had not 
heard in that country of any heresy, or of the ex- 
istence of any religious opinions above the level 
of the vulgar superstition. This is not the case in 
Ava. Of late years several individuals in this 
country have broaclied heretical doctrines, — at- 
tem])ted to reform the j)opular worship, and gain- 
ed a considerable number of followers. The abso- 
iufwn of the Government, however, has generally 
silenced these .schismatics, or at least prevented 
any overt ex])ression of their opinions. A few 
years ago, one of the leading reformers was sent 
for to Ava, and not being able to render a satis- 
factory account of his doctrines, suffered decapi- 
tation. 1 do not understand that the pro])agation 
of a new religion was the object of any of these 
parties, but simjrly a reform of the old one. The 
reformers were generally, or I believe always, lay- 
men. They principally decried the luxury of the 
priesthood, arrd ridiculed the idea of attaching 
religious irrerit to the building of temples, or, as 
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they described it with some justice, “ heaping 
together umneaning masses of brick and mortar.” 
The most noted of the Burmese sectaries are known 
by the name of Kolans. I do not know what 
their particular tenets are, but their doctrines have 
been repeatedly proscribed, and some of themselves 
put to death. The spirit of persecution in Ava, 
however, is rather political than religious. Inno- 
vation of any kind is considered dangerous to the 
State; and the “Lord of life and property” can- 
not endure tliat any subject should have the [)rc- 
sumption to differ with him in opinion. 

Among the Burmese, neither the Christian nor 
^lohammedan religions have%nade any progress. 
These forms of vve^rship have the amplest tole- 
ration as far as strangers arc concerned ; but any 
attempt to convert the natives soon creates in- 
superable difficulties, chieffy because it is viewed 
in the light of withdrawing them from their al- 
legiance.* The American missionaries, of late 

^ The following passage from the journal of Mr. Judsou’s mis- 
sion ill 1823 aifords a striking illustration of the sentiments of 
the Bunnan Government and priesthood on the subject of reli- 
gious conversion. It is to be observed^ that tlie tolerant cliicf 
here alluded to had been long accustomed to an intercourse with 
Europeans. He was the same person who was Viceroy of Ran- 
goon during the mission of Colonel Syrnes. ** The most im- 
portant event (and that relates, of course, to Moung Shway- 
gnong) remains to be mentioned. It will be remembered that 
he was acciLsed before the former Viceroj of being a heretic, and 
that the simple reply “ inquire farther’^ spread dismay among us 
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years, attempted the propagation of Christianity 
amongst the Barmans ; and although they brought 
to their task a share of zeal, information, and sound 
judgment, Avliich has rarely been equalled in such 
undertakings, and from which better hopes might 
have been entertained, their jiroject failed of suc- 
cess. The result of this ex])eriment, however, 
would seem satisfactorily to show, that bigotry, on 
the part of the lower orders, seems to afford little 
obstacle to their adoption of a new religion. Mr. 
.Judson and his companions have now established 
tlicmsclves within the British ])osscssions at Mar- 
taban, where a fair field is open to tliem for be- 
stowing moral aiul!» religious instruction upon a 
people who certainly stand much in need of both, 
and arc not without cajjacity to receive them. 

fill, ami was one occasion of our visit to Ava. Soon after Mya- 
day-ineii assumed tlie Government of this province, ail the priests 
and ofllcers of the village where IMoung Shway-gnong lives, en- 
tered into a conspiracy to destroy him. They lield daily con- 
sultations, and assumed a tone of triumph, while poor Moung 
Shway-gnong’s couriige began to flag ; and though he docs not 
like to own it, he thought he must fly for his life. At length, 
one of the conspiracy, a member of the Supreme Court, went 
into tbe presence of the Viceroy, and in order to sound his dis- 
position, complained that the teacher Moung Shway-gnong Avas 
making every endeavour to turn the priests’ rice-pot bottom up- 
wards. ** What consequence r said the Viceroy; Let the 
priests turn it back again,** TJiis sentence was enough ; the 
hopes of the conspiracy Avere blasted, and all the disciples felt 
that they Avere sure of toleration under Mya-da} -men. But this 
administration Avill not continue probably many months.'^ 
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As connected with the subject of religion, and 
forming indeed a material part of it, I may refer 
for a moment to wliat is peculiar in the funerals of 
the Burmese, as far as they have not been described 
in the Jouhnae. In Siam, tlie practice of enbow- 
elling the dead, and preserving the body embalm- 
ed, for an extravagantly long period before it is 
consumed on the funeral pile, is followed in regard 
to laymen of rank as well as to the priesthood. In 
Ava it is confined to the latter. Tlie funeral pile 
in this case is a car on wheels ; and the body is 
blown away, from a huge wooden cannon or mor- 
tar, with the purpose, I believe, of conveying the 
soul more rapidly to heaven !• Immense crowds 
are collected on occasions of these funertils, which, 
far from being conducted with mourning or so- 
lemnity, are occasions of rude mirth and boister- 
ous rejoicing. Hopes are attaclied to each extre- 
mity of tlie car, and pulled in oj>posite directions 
by adverse jiarties; one of these being for con- 
suming the body, the other for op])osing it. The 
latter are at length overcome, fire is set to the 
pile amidst loud acclamations, and the ceremony 
is consummated. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Orders of Society. — Nobility. — I^riestliood, — Privileged IVTer" 
chants. — Free Labourers. — Bond f Creditors and Slaves. — Out- 
casts. — Form of Government. — Councils of State. — ]VIunici])al 
Administration. — Administration of Justice. — Character of. — 
Expenses attending. — Written Laws. — Military Forces. — 
System of Taxation. — Condition of Landed Tenures. — House 
Tax. — P\unily or Poll-tax on the Karyens and other wild races. 
— Tax on Fisheries. — Lgg« of the Green Turtle and e.sculcnt 
Swallow.s* Nests. — Duty on Petroleum, or Earth-oil. — Gold, 
Silver, and Sapphire Mines.- -Teak Forests. — Duties of Cus- 
toms. — J'ax oil the Currency. — Tax on the Wages of Labour. 
— Tax on the Administration of Justice, Fines, and Forfei- 
tures. — Offerings of Fributary Princes and Public Oificers. — 
(General Observations. — Plstimate of the Amount of the Royal 
Revenue. 

In this cha])tcr I shall endeavour to give a 
sketch of the state of society amongst tlie Uur- 
niese, of their political institutions, of their laws, 
fiscal system, and revenue. 

Among the Burmese, and the same observa- 
tion nearly applies to the Talains, there may be 
described to exist seven classes of society, distin- 
guished by their privileges or employments ; name- 
ly,. the royal family, the public officers, the priest- 
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hood, the merchants, or ‘M'ich men” as they are 
called, the cultivators and labourers, slaves, and 
outcasts. Tlie only class of public oHic^ers whicli 
can be called hereditary under the Burmese (Go- 
vernment, are the Thaiibwas, or Saubwas,^ the 
tributary princes of the subjuj>’ated countries. The 
rest, of the (‘hief otiicers, at least, are ap])ointed 
and dismissed at a nod, and neither their titles, 
rank, nor offices, and very often not even their 
property, can descend to their children. Any sub- 
ject of the Burmese (ilovernment, sliort of a slave 
or out(*ast, may asj)ire to tlie tirst office in the 
state, and such offices, in reality, are often held 
by persoT)s of very mean origin. ^^Tth every 
new ])r()motion in office, a new title is commonly 
conferred, and without office there is seldom 
any title. 

The priests (T^’Juin-gyi or Ka-han) bound to a 
rigid celibacy, interdicted from all employmcTit but 
their own especial calling, and particularly from in- 
termeddling in politics; but secured from the ne- 
cessity of labour by tlic voluntary contributions of 
the rest of the society ; form an important and 
comparatively mimerous class. In the districts 
comprehending the capital, 1 was told at Ava that 
there were twenty thousand priests, of whom six 

* I liiive reason to believe that tliis word is a Burmese cor- 
ruptioii of the Siamese, and, uhich is the samt‘ thing, of the 
Shan or Lao title Cliau pya/' which is the usual designation 
given !)y the Siamese to the princes tributary to them, 

voi.. ir. K 
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thousand resided in tlie town of Ava I’roper, — a 
fact ascertained on tlie occasion of largesses being 
made to them, when an account must of necessity 
be taken of their numbei’s. Along with the priests 
may be classed the nuns, or priestesses, known in 
the liurman language by the name of I'ln-la- 
shen. These, although far less numerous than the 
})riests, ap])ear to me to be a good deal more fre- 
(juent than in Siam. The greater j)art of them are 
c)ld women ; but there are also some young ones, 
who, howeve)-, forsake the sisterhood as soon as 
they can procure husbands. The Burmese nuns 
shave the head, and wear a garment of a ])articu- 
lar form, generally of a white coloisr, and never 
yellow, whicli they have no more right to than the 
laity. They live in humble dwellings clo.se to the 
monasteries, and make a vow of chastity as long 
as they continue in tiic sisterhood ; but they may 
quit it whenever they please. Any breach of this 
vow is punished by their secidar chief. The pro- 
fession of a nun is not much respected by the peo- 
ple, and in general may be looked upon as little 
better than a more reputable mode of begging. A 
P’hun-gyi, or priest, never begs ; he only “ expects 
charity.” The nuns, on the contrary, go about beg- 
ging from house to house, and are to be seen in 
the public markets openly asking for alms. There 
are, however, a few of a more respectable class, 
commonly, I was told, widows, who enter tlie sis- 
terhood from sincere religious motives. These 
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Ikivc c'oninionly t'umls of tlieir own, or jirc uiani- 
tiiined at the (‘X|)en.sc of their relatives. 

The priests, as well as the nuns, are under the 
government of a secular officer of some rank, called 
the W'^ut-inyo-wun, u ho settles such disputc.s and 
(luarrels as may arise between them, for quarrels 
do occur now and then among the.se pious ])ersons, 
notwithstanding their .seclusion and abstraction 
from the common business of the world. 

W'hen a merchant acquires considerable pro- 
perty. he is registered by a royal edict, under the 
name of a Thuthe or “rich man,” which is a kind 
of title that places him under the protection of the 
Court, and subjcct*only to regular and ])eriodical 
extortion. 'I'his title is frequently, or generally 
hereditary ; so that among those nominated Tlm- 
the or “ rich men,” ai’C often to be found some that 
are exceedingly })oor. They are very convenient 
for the Court and public officers. They make ])re- 
sents to the King at public festivals, in the same 
manner that the officers of (Government do, as 
will be seen in the account of our ]ire.scntation at 
Court ; and the princes and chief officers of state, 
on the ])lea of jieculiar protection, borrow money 
from them, which they never repaj". It would 
appear that the favours of the Court are not al- 
ways considered such by this privik'ged order. 
Nesu our residence at Sagaing there resided an 
individual of this class, who frequently came to 
see us. Shortly before our visit, his daughter and 

K 2 
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only child hud been invited into the palace to re- 
ceive edneation and instruction : to escape the 
royal invitation, he had paid a fine of 1000 ticals ! 

'I’he free labouring population, t)r great mass of 
the people, if they can he called free, consist, 
where the soil is worth a])))ro])riating, of j)ro- 
prietors and common labourers, the great majority 
being of the latter class. Every llurman is consi- 
dert'd the King’s slave and a species of pi-operty, 
and his services, in whatever manner they can be 
made available, are at all times at the dis]Josal of 
the (fovermnent, whether as soldiers, artisans, or 
common labourers. No Burman caii eoiFsequcntly 
<piit the country without expiiess ])ermission, and 
that permission is never granted but for a limited 
time and purj)ose. IV’ omen are never allowed to 
«juit it at all ; and heretofore, the utmost di/li- 
culty, overcome only by heavy (/ouceiirx, existed 
even to the female children of strangers being 
permitted to cpiit it. The scantiness of the po- 
pulation, and the consequent high jn ice of labour, 
have no doubt conduccxl to this extr.aordinary ri- 
gour and raj)acity on the part of the Ciovernment. 
VV'^ere it possible to suppose the existence under 
the Burmese Government of so dense a popula- 
tion, and so low a price of labour as in China, 
there would, at once, be an end to the greater 
number of these odious and im])olitic restraints. 
Although the King of Ava claims a right in the 
.services of all his subjects, no s]>ccific period, as in 
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Siam, seems to be allotted for the performance of 
these services. When services or contributions 
arc wanted, tlie J.iit-d’hau issues a royal decree to 
the inferior officers in the provinces as occasion 
recpiires, and without any systematic or establish- 
ed arrangement. 

Of slaves there are two classes, slave debtors and 
hereditary slaves : the first being, I believe, by far 
the most numerous : the.se consist of persons who 
mortgage their services for a debt, and who are 
eon.sidered a kind of slaves until the debt belicpii- 
dated. In this ease, children are bound for the 
debts of their parents: and the master, if he think 
proper to insist upon it, has a right to value the 
rearing of every child of such bondsman at the 
rate of twenty-five ticals. It is not, however, 1 
am told, the custom to exact this condition. It 
is an invidious right, which it would be unpopular 
to ext reise ; so that it would a])pear, that even in 
this state of society, public opinion exi'rcises some 
little sway. The services of the party mortgagitig 
them are considt'red to be an eijuivalent for the 
interests of the debt, and whatever their value or 
nature, nevc'r go towards the li(juidation of the 
princi])a1. Over a slave of this descrijition, the 
master has the ])ower of inflicting cor])oral pu- 
nishment to enforce service or labour, provided that 
punishment be not carried the length of “ drawing 
blood,” - a matter which the Ihirmans hold in great 
horror, without their having at the same time any 
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particular aversion to cruelty. If blood be drawn 
in inflicting punishment, the master is liable to 
fine or other ])enalty according to circnnistances ; 
but the debt is not considered as cancelled. If the 
bond-debtor be a female, and the debt equal or 
exceed twenty-live ticals, the master is considered 
to have a right to use her as a concubine. If it 
be under the amount now specified, and the master 
forcibly cohabit Avith her, the debt is considered 
as (cancelled. If the female bonds-wonian bear 
her master a male child, she is entitled to her 
freedom, or, Avhat is the same thing, the debt 
is considered as cancelled. Slave debtors )nay be 
sold from one master to another, Avithout their 
consent, or, in other Avords, the mortgage is trans- 
ferable like any other propert5L The original 
debt once litpudated. the slave-debtor is consi- 
dered a freeman, and the rights of the master 
cease. 

The hert'ditary class of slaves consists generally 
of prisoners of AA^ar, either ])rescntcd to the ea])tors 
by royal authority, or purchased in the market 
Avhen they arc disposed of, commonly at v(!ry tri- 
lling prices, by public sale. From all I could un- 
derstand, tlie number of these is very trifling, as 
it seems to be the ])ractice to convert them into 
bond-debtors. Even when they ransom them- 
selves, however, they are considered to be Ilur- 
man subjects, and consequently prohibited from 
leaving the country. At j)resent a large ])ropor- 
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tioil of tlie population of A\a and Anuirapniii 
consists of captives from Cassay, Cachar, and 
Assam, or their descendants, tind the greater 
number are cither slave-debtors or as free as the 
rest of the inhabitants. Prisoners of war, upon 
the whole, seem to be much better treated by 
the Burmese than by the Siamese. In Ava we 
neither saw nor heard of any who were condemned 
to work in chtiins, as we did in Siam. 

The law in respect to slaves is fully detailed in 
the Burmese code ; and in the case of slave debt- 
ors, regularly written bonds are always drawn up, 
attested by and always made under the autho- 
rity of some jjublic ofliccr. All this constitutes 
a slave codt', which is not very harsh or rigorous. 
Tlic common slavery and humble equality of the 
great mass of the people, contribute, no doubt, to 
its mildness. 

The class of outcasts has been described in my 
Journal. It con.si.sts of the following de.scriptions 
of ]>ersons, whose condition, however, dillers very 
considerably: — the slaves of the pagodas — the 
burners of the dead — the gaolers and executioners 
— lepers and other incurables — maimed and muti- 
lated persons — and prostitutes. These all labour, 
more or le.ss, under civil disabilities, and, what is 
closely allied to it in this country, religious inter- 
dicts. The condition of the slaves of the pagodas 
has already been described ; they are known to the 
Burmans under the name of Ky wan-thi-d’hau or 
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Athan-d'hau. Persons mutilated by the sentence 
of the law are condemned to the same condition 
as lepers. All the parties now alluded to, with 
the exception, 1 believe, of those accidentally 
maimed or mutilated, are forbidden to dwell in 
the towns and villages, and must reside apart in 
the suburbs or outskirts, nor must they even enter 
the house of those deemed respectable and un- 
contaminated.” Among them are included pros- 
titutes, that is to say, persons who follow prosti- 
tution as a trade; but not women of loose cha- 
racter, for chastity is not a virtue in high re})ute 
amongst the Burmans. Prostitutes avIio relin- 
(piish their jarofession are considered “ honest 
women,’' and ai’e rec('ived at once into society 
upon renouncing their evil habits. 

Tlie (Jovermuent of Ava is as complete a des- 
potism as can well Ik* conceivc‘d, and labours un- 
der all the disadvantages which can avcII be ima- 
gined oj* such a form of polity. The King, as he 
is called, in his customary titles, is lord ol* the life 
and ])ro])erty of all his subjects. The country 
and ])eo])le are at his entire disposal, and the chief 
object of (lovernment would seem to be his per- 
sonal honour and aggrandisement. In fact, he 
j)ushes his jnvrogative in practice to the utmost 
length that is compatible with the personal safety 
of himself and his ministers.* The goodness or 

The workman wlio built tlio present palace committed some 
pr(>iVssional mistake in the construction of the s]»ire. The Kin^r 
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badness of the administration is induenced in a 
small deo'ree by the ])ersonal character of the 
reigning prince, but the only effectual check on 
the excesses of maladministration is the apprehen- 
sion of insurrection. 

The form of the Burman administration may 
be shortly described. In this (lovernment there 
is no Mzier or IVime Minister; but the King has 
two councils, a public and a ])rivy one, through 
which the royal orders are issued. The first of 
these is the highest in rank, and is commonly 
called the lait-d’hau, or, more correctly written, 
the liAvat-d’hau, from the name of the hall in which 
its business is transacted. The ofiiccTs who com- 
pose it are commonly four in number; but occa- 
sionally one or two more of the same rank are add- 
ed, when it is necessary to dc'pute, for distant 
service, ))ersons of this dignity, as was the case 
during our visit, nhen the X'iceroy of Pegu had 
this rank. Tlu'se ofliccTs are named Whm-gyi, 
more correctly written Wun-kri. The word W'un, 
as tV)rmerly explained, means a burthen ; but in 

roinoiistrated witli liiin, saying that it would not stand. The 
architect ])ertiiiaeiously insisted upon its stuhility and suthcieiicy, 
and Avas coniniitted to j)risoii for contumacy. Shortly aftei'Avards 
the sjiire fell in a thunder-storin, and alauit the same time ac- 
counts were received at (-ourt of the arrival of llie 13ritish ex- 
pedition ; upon which the architect was sent from ])risoii, 
taheii to the place of execution, and f(»rthwith decapitated, 'i'his, 
altlunigh upon a small scale, is a fair example both of the des- 
}K)tism and supeiblitiou by which this peo[)le are borne down. 
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this vague and loosely constructed language it is 
also applied to the “ beai-er of a burthen.” Figu- 
ratively, it means the hearer or holder of an office, 
and is a generic term, restricted to some officers of 
the highest rank, such as the governors of pro- 
vinces, public ministers, &c. Tlic word kri, pro- 
nounced gyi, is tlic adjective great ; and hence 
Wun-gyi means “ the bearer of the great bur- 
then,” or a first minister. All public matters are 
discussed by the Wun-gyis, and the decision is 
by a majority of voices. They exercise not only 
legi.slativc and executive functions, but judicial 
ones. Kach member also, at his own dwelling, 
decides u]iou private business. This is principally 
judicial, and he may exercise either primary or 
appellate jurisdiction ; there being, however, an 
apjieal from his decision to the cf>uncil collective- 
1)’. Every royal edict rctpiires by hnv, or rather 
by u.sage, the sanction of this council ; indeed the 
King’s name never appears in any edict or jirocla- 
mation, the acts of the Eut-d’hau being, in fact, 
considered his acts. This council has the further 
privilege of recpiesting the King’s personal pi-e- 
sence at thfir deliberations. For his Majesty’s ac- 
commodation on such occasions, there is a throne 
in its hall, and a private door leading to the apart- 
ments of the palace for him to enter by. 

Each of t#e four Wun-gyis has his dc])uty, and 
these arc also officers of high rank. The title of 
their office is A\'^un-dauk, or more correctly, Wun- 
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tank. The last syllable of this word means lite- 
rally a “ prop.” The ^Vun-dallks, although they 
sit in council, do not deliberate or vote. What- 
ever business they transact is in the name of their 
superiors, but in this capacity they do a great deal. 
The >\^un-dauks have their assistants, called Sare- 
d’hau-gyi, literally “ great royal scribes.” They 
are from eight to ten in number. These are, in 
fact, the secretaries of the luit-d’hau, and their bu- 
siness is to record its proceedings. 

The second council, like the first, consists gene- 
rally of four officers. The title of these is Atwen- 
wun, or more correctly Atweng-wuu, The last 
syllable of this word is already explained : the 
other means inside, or interior. These officers con- 
stitute tlie j)rivate advisers of the King. What- 
ev(‘r emanates directly^ from the King is first dis- 
cussed in the ])rivy council, and then transmitted 
to the ljut-d’hau. It deliberates and votes on the 
same prinei})le as the superior council, and, like 
the latter, its member.s, both collectively aiul indi- 
vidually, exercise judicial functions. From the 
frenuent access of the Atwen-wuns to the King’s 
y)erson, it often ha])pens that they ])Ossess more 
real power than the Wun-gyis themselves. It is 
still a disputed point at the Court of Ava, whether 
the rank of Atwen-wun or Wun-dauk be the 
highest. 

Attached to the privy council are secretaries, 
commonly thirty in number. The.se are named 
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Than-rrhau-thaiis, comiiioiily pronounced Than- 
dluiii ^ens. Tliey stand in the same relation to 
the i\t\ven-wuns tluit the Wiin-dauks do to the 
VViin-gy is* Their business is to record the pro- 
(*eedings of the council, to take minutes of tlic 
Kin^i>\s verbal (‘oimnands, and to read and report 
u)>on petitions. Attached to tlie two councils arc 
four or five officers, called Na-kan-d’bau. The bu- 
siness of these is to convey messages between the 
two councils; and it is expected that one or more 
of them should always attend the Lut-d'hau, in 
order to report to the King, from time to time, 
what is going forward there. Upon tlial eouiuil, 
therefore, tluy an? a kind of authorizc'd spies ; and 
their name, which may be translated “dejuitii's of 
the Koyal Sar,” would vseem to imply tliis. 

Tlu' municipal oi jirovincial administration may 
be descTibed as follows : The coiuitry is divided 
into ])rovinces of very unecpial size?— tlu ^e into 
townshij)s, the townshi]>s into districts, and tltc 
districts into villages or hamlets, of wl»ich the 
number in each is indefinite. In the Burmese in- 
stitutions, it may be remarked that there is no- 
tliing bearing any semblance to an ecclesiastical 
subdivisioji. Such an arrangement, indeed, could 
not well exist where the priestliood are excluded 
from the exercise of all tem])oral authority, and 
where their duties are ex])ressly of an abstract and 
spiritual nature. The word Myo, which literally 
means a fortified town, is that which is a])plied 
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botli to a province and a township ; for tlicre is 
no word to distinguish tlicin. Tiic province is, 
in fact, an aggregate of townships ; and each par- 
ticular one derives its name from the })rinci})al 
town within its boundary, being tlie residence of 
the Governor. The district or subdivision of the 
township, in like manner, takes its iiaine from the 
])rincipal village within it. 'i'his arrangement 
somewhat resembles that wdiich prevails in China, 
although much ruder. The governor of a ])ro- 
vince is called Myo-w'un, and is vested wdth the 
entire charge of the ])rovincc, civil, judicial, mili- 
tary, and fiscal. The following is an exam])le of 
the officers serving under the INJyo-wum, taken 
for the large and maritime ))rovince of lian-tha- 
wati, or Pegu. The next officer in rank to the 
Myo-wun or his deputy, is called Kc-wun, lite- 
rally the “ water chief,” which some of our w'riters, 
W'ith more com])laisancc than accuracy, have trans- 
lated “ admiral.” The third provincial officer is 
the .(Vk’hwon-wun, or collector of taxes; and the 
fourth, the Akaok-wun, or collector of customs. 
The officers more especially engaged in the admi- 
nistration of justice, and the conservation of the 
peace, will be described in another place, 'riie 
inferior officers now named, act as a council to 
the JMyo-wun, without whose previous assent, 
however, no order of any conse<iuence can be ex- 
ecuted. The Myo-wun commonly exercises the 
power of life and death ; but in civil cases, an ap- 
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peal lies from his authority to the chief council at 
the capital. The number of the principal officers 
in I’egu, was as I have now described; but it 
oft('n haj)pened, that the tiovernment, desirous 
of extending its patronage, doid)led, or even tii- 
plcd, the number of officers under the Myo-wun. 
Shortly before its conquest by the llritish, there 
were, for example, two Ke-wuns, and two Ak’h- 
w'on-wuns. The office of 31,e-wun, and generally 
that of collector of customs, existed only in tlie 
maritime provinces. All the public business of 
the province is transacted in an open hall called a 
Hung, with the epithet d’hau, or royal. 

The government of the townships is entrusted 
to an officer named a JMyo-thu-gyi. These words, 
commonly pronounced by xis and by the Moham- 
medans Myo-su-gi, may be intcq)rctcd “ chief of 
the township for the word “ thu” means head, 
or head-man : the others have been already ex- 
]>lained. Tht; districts and villages were adminis- 
tered by their own chiefs, named Thu-gyis ; in 
the latter instance, the xvord “ rua,” pronounced 
“ yua,” a village or hamlet, being prefixed. These 
were all respectively subordinate to each other. 

No public officer under the Burmese Govern- 
ment ever receives any fixed money-salary. The 
principal officers are rewarded by assignments of 
land, or, more correctly, by an assignment of the 
labour and industry of a given portion of the in- 
habitants ; and the inferior ones by fees, ])erqui- 
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sites, and irregular einoliunents, as will be after- 
wards explained. Extortion and bribery are coiii- 
nion to the whole class. 

The executive and judicial functions are so 
much blended in the llunnese form of adminis- 
tration, that the establishments peculiarly belong- 
ing to the latter are not A'^ery numerous. At the 
caj)ital there is a judicial oliicer of high rank, call- 
ed the 'J'a-ra-ma-lhu-gyi :* the princij)al adminis- 
tration of justice, at the capital, at least, appears 
in former times to have beevi conducted by this 
otlicer, but lie seems noAv to have been deprived 
of the greater part of it by the encroachments of 
the two executive councils. The inducements to 
tills, of course, w'ere the profits and iiiHuenci* 
which the members of these bodies derived from 
the administration of justice. The three towns, 
with their districts, composing the capital, have 
each their ]Myo-wun, or governor, and these are 
assisted in the municipal administration of their 
respective jurisdictions by oilicers named JNIyo- 
chare, commonly pronounced Myo-saye, meaning 
“ town scribe.” 'I'hey are in reality, however, a 
sort of head constables, and well known as such 
to all strangers as the busy, corrupt, and mis- 
chievous agents of the local authorities. The pa- 
lace, from its pecidiar importance in Burman esti- 
mation, has its own distinct govcrnoi's, no less than 

* In the Siamese Government there is an officer of the same 
name, although prononnceil somewhat differeiitlv. 
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ibiir ill minibor, one to each gate; their name, 
or title, is VVen-m’lni ; they have the reputation 
of having under their autiiority each a thousand 
men. In the municipal or provincial courts, thei’o 
is an officer called the Chit-kai, or Sitkai, Avho is 
a kind of sheriff, or principal conservator of the 
jK'acc ; and, in imitation of the councils at the ca- 
pital, an^officer named Na-kan-d’hau, who dis- 
charges the office of jmblic informer. INfost of the 
Iturman officers in the provinces, down to the 
Jtua-tliu-gyi, or chief of a village, have assessors 
of their tiwn nomination, called Kung, who take 
the drudgery off' the hands of their chiefs, leaving 
the decis'ion to the latter. A IMyo, or town, it 
should he ohserved, is dividetl into wards, or 
Ayats, each of win'll! is under the direction of an 
inferior })olice-officer, called the Ayat-gaong. 'flie 
most intelligent and active officers connected with 
the administration of justice are the She-ncs, or 
pleaders. These ])ersons are descrihed as being 
tolerably well acquainted with (he law and its 
forms, and occasionally useful and industrious. To 
each court and public officer there are attached 
a com])etcnt number of Na-lains, or messengers ; 
and annexed to the principal courts is always to 
he found the T’haong-m’hu, or executioner, with 
his band of branded ruffians. 

The Alyo-thu-gyis and Rua-thu-gyis, or chiefs 
of townships, districts, and villages, exercise a li- 
mited judicial authority within their respective 
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jurisdictions, and are answerable for the conserva- 
tion of the peace. Appeals, in most instances, lie 
from their authority to that of the provincial ofli- 
ccrs. In civil cases these inferior officers try all 
causes subject to appeal ; but in criminal ones 
their authority is limited to inflicting a few strokes 
of a rataii, and they can neither imprison nor fet- 
ter. In all cases of any aggravation it was their 
duty to transmit the offender to the T’haong-m'hu, 
vsheriff', or executioner of the provincial town. 
The authority of the chief of the township was, 
of course, somewliat more extended than that of 
the district or village ; and it rested with him to 
hear and decide upon causes, where the parties 
belonged to diflerent districts or villages, ^^^len 
the chief of towns or villages failed to produce 
offenders under accusation, they were made to 
answer the accusation in their own persons at the 
provincial courts. 

liurman prisons are miserable places in point 
of accommodation, and as insecure as they are in- 
convenient : their insecurity gives rise to the ne- 
cessity of every prisoner being put into the stocks- 
Witnesses are examined on oath, in extraordinary 
cases only : a translation of its form will be found 
in the Apfendix. In important cases, torture is 
aj)plied both to principals and witnesses, and the 
gaolers have frequent recourse to a modification 
of it, for the purpose of extorting money from 
their prisoners. Tlie English and American pri- 

A^OL. II, T. 
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soners at Ava during the M’ar saw repeated ex- 
amples of this during their eonfmeinent, and even 
experieiK'ed it in tlieir own persons. They had 
repeatedly paid fines to the principal gaoler in 
order to procure inildcr treatment ; but as there 
seemed to be no end to his exactions, they deter- 
mined, at length, to resist any further demands. 
They were all in the same stocks, a long wooden 
frame connected with the roof of the prison at 
each extremity by ropes. One day, shortly after 
their refusal to make further payment, they found 
the stocks, with their lower limbs in them, gra- 
dually rising, until at length it left theni forming 
an angle of about forty-five degrees with the 
ground, on which their heads and shoulders alone 
rested. After being sus}>ended for an hour or two 
in this disagreeable |)rcdicament, nothing i-einained 
for tiu'in but to pay the old extortioner an addi- 
tional bribe, whicli was done through their friends 
or relatives. Like other semi-barbarous people, 
the Ihirmans have occasional recourse to the trial 
by ordeal, 'fhe accuser and accused are com- 
monly required, in such a case, to dip the point 
of the fore-finger of the right-hand into melted 
lead or tin. At the end of three days, the finger 
which had been thus immersed is jjunctured with 
a needle, when ijinocence is dctermiiied by blood 
flowing from the wound — guilt by the flow of an 
ichor or Avatcry fluid ! A good deal will depend, 
no doubt, in such a case, upon the disposition of 
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the operator ; and this, again, will probably be 
guided by the psissions and partialities of the 
judges. 

The final termination of a suit is confirmed by 
the litigants being made to eat pickled tea, the 
usual solemnity observed in all contracts and en- 
gagements. 

The Burman punishments are severe and cruel. 
The lowest in the scale is imprisonment and fet- 
ters ; the number of the latter varying, according 
to circumstances, from one pair up to nine. Then 
follow mulcts, flogging, mutilation, condemnation 
to the perpetual slaveiy of the temples, and va- 
rious forms of death, more or less cruel, according 
to circumstances. Decapitation is one of the most 
frequent of these ; but embowelling is also not un- 
common. Drowning, burying alive, and throw- 
ing to wild beasts, are occasionally had recourse 
to. I shall give one or two authentic examples 
of these punishments. On tlie 26th of January 
1817, four persons were executed at Rangoon for 
robbing temples. Their abdomens were laid open ; 
huge gashes were cut in their sides and limbs, lay- 
ing bare the bones ; and one individual, whose 
crime was deemed of a more aggravated nature 
than that of the rest, had a stake driven through 
his chest. The gentleman who related this to me 
was present at the execution. Another European 
gentleman, who had resided many years in Ran- 
goon, informed me, that for the same offence of 

1 . 2 
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sacrilege, lie saw seven persons jmt to death at 
once. They were tied to stakes on the banks of 
the Irawadi at low water, and left to be drowned 
by the returning tide, which did not do its work 
for four hours. The Bunnans commonly suffer 
death with the intrepidity or indifference of other 
Asiatic pcojile. One gentleman told me that he 
had seen a deserter cat a banana with his bowels 
out, after the executioner had performed more 
than half his task ; and another, also an eye-wit- 
ness, stated tliat a woman condemned for murder 
to be thrown to a tiger, deliberately crept into the 
cage, made tlie savage a .shiko, or obeisance, was 
killed by a single blow of the animal’s fore-foot, 
and immediately dragged by him into the recess 
of his den. It must however be observed, that 
the Burmese seldom condemn women to death. 
“ The sword,” tliey say, “ was not made for wo- 
man.” (king robbery, desertion from the King’s 
service, sacrilege, that is to say, robbing temples, 
and sedition or treason, are considered the most 
heinous offences. The number of executions in 
the Myo-wunship of Kangoon, or Han-tha-wati, 
used to be fi-om twenty-live to thirty a-year. 
From the extreme corruption of the Burmese of- 
ficers, however, there was hardly an offence which 
might not be expiated by those wdio could afford 
to pay a pecuniary penalty, except perhaps trea- 
son, and now and then sacrilege. Even when the 
culiirit could not purchase entire immunity, money 
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would procure him a mitigation or commutation 
of jninishmcnt. In ordinary cases, such as wliip- 
ping and fetters, the degree of j)unishment de- 
pended much more upon the amount paid to the 
execvitioner than upon the sentence of the court. 
Except in very extraordinary cases, tlierefore, the 
poor alone were sacrificed. 

From the constitution of the Burmese courts, as 
I have described them, the administration of jus- 
tice must necessarily be both coi-rupt and vexa- 
tious. 'I'he judges take bribes from botii sides, 
and the decree, unless in very palpable cases in- 
deed, will be in favour of him who pays the high- 
est. Both the judges and ministerial officers either 
subsist altogether, or gain a principal part of their 
emolument, from litigation, and therefore do all 
in their power to promote it. No prudent person, 
therefore, enters into a lawsuit ; and “ putting a 
man into justice,” as the phrase is, is considered 
to be equivalent to inflicting upon him the most 
serious ailamity. I may mention one or two au- 
thentic cases in illustration. In 1817, an old Bur- 
mese woman, in the service of an Eiiropean gen- 
tleman, was cited before the Rung-d’hau, or court 
of justice of llangoon. Her master appeared on 
her behalf, and Avas informed that her offence con- 
sisted in having neglected to report a theft com- 
mitted upon herself three years before, by which 
the government officers were defrauded of the fees 
and ])rofits which ought to have accrued from the 
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investigation or trial. On receiving ibis informa- 
tion, be was about to retire in order to make ar- 
rangements to exonerate ber, wbcn be was seized 
by two messengers of the court, and informed, 
that by appearing in the business be bad rendered 
himself responsible, and could not be released un- 
less some other individual were left in pledge for 
him, until tbe old woman’s p{?rson were prodiiced. 
A Burinan lad, his servant, who accompanied him, 
was accordingly left in bis room. In an hour he 
returned with the accused, and found that in the 
interval tbe lad left in pledge bail been put into 
the stocks, bis ankles sijueezcd in them, and by 
this means a little money which be liad about bis 
person, and a new handkerchief, extorted from 
him. The old woman was now put into tbe 
stocks in her turn, and detained there until all 
the regular fees incident to such a transaction 
were paid, Avhen she was discharged without any 
investigation whatever into the theft. 

On the 7th of February 1817, seven persons, 
found guilty of sacrilege, were conveyed to the 
})lace of execution near Rangoon, and secured in 
the usual way to the stake. The first of these, 
Avhoin it was intended to execute, was fired at, 
four successive times, by a marksinar), without 
beijig hit. At every shot there was a loud peal of 
laughter from the s})ectators. The malefactor was 
taken down, declared to be invulnerable, pardoned, 
and moreover taken into a confidential employ- 
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niciit by the govci-nor. It wiis afterwards ascer- 
tained that he had paid a large bribe. The second 
culprit was sliot, and at the same inoineiit the re- 
maining five deca])itated. 

Of the regular expenses of justice, independent 
of bribes to judges, and fees to the ])Ieaders, I give 
tlie following sj)ecimen, taken from a very able re- 
})ort on the ])rnvince of Bassein, by Captain Alves, 
its civil superintendent, and made to myself when 
Commissioner in Pe<>u. 

O 

A 'rini-gyi, or chief of a township or village, is 
held responsible for any i-obbery committed within 
his jurisdiction, if he eatinot secure the robbers, or 
trace them to some other jurisdiction. In this case, 
he must not only make gootl the property taken, 
but pay the following charges on the amount: A 
charge of fifty in one hundred, called Kombo, one- 
half of which goes to the JMyo-wun and members 
of the provincial court, and one-half to the King; 
a charge of ten in one hundred, called Ti-wun, 
one-half of which goes to the Myo-Avun, and the 
other to the (Queen’s INlinister ; a charge of twenty- 
five in one hundred, which goes to the winters of 
the pnwincial court; and one of twelve and a half 
in one hundred, for the messengers of the court. 
Besides these, a sum of two ticals* is jiaid to a 
person called the Aong-deng, and another of half 
a tical to a person called the Athao-bo ; officers 

The tie.il, alhulod to in the following .statement., contains 
ten in one liuiitlred of alloy. 
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M'hose duty it is to purcliase and administer the 
“ pickled tea” necessary to the ceremony of closing 
the transaction.* 

in the case of abusive and provoking language, 
the following are the charges : fifteen ticals, as a 
mulct, to the person aggrieved ; seven and a half 
as Kombo ; one and a half as Ti-wun ; two ticals 
each for the scribes and messengers, and two and 
a half for pickled tea.f 

In the case of assault where no blood is shed, 
the olfendcr pays to the aggrieved party thirty 
ticals as damages; he pays fifteen ticals in the 
najne of Kombo, three in the name of I'i-wun, 
two ticals each to the writers and messengers of 
the court, and two and a half ticals for pickled 
tea, and its administrators.! 

In cases of athdtery, the offender pays to tlie 
husband and public officers, exactly the same fine 
and fees as in a case of common assault where no 
blood is shed. If a party sue for a divorce, and is 
unable to substantiate the suite, he or she will j)ay 
the following charges : — ten ticals as Kombo ; two 
as Ti-wun ; and for writers, messengers, and pic- 
kled tea, as in other cases.^ 

If a person sue for a debt, and the justice of his 
claim be denied, he will pay, under the name of 
Kombo, twenty in one hundred on the amount of 
his claim ; four ticals as Ti-wun ; and for writers, 
messengers, and pickled tea, as in the other in- 

* Alves’ Keporl. ^ Ibid. t Ibid. Ibid. 
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stances. This will be the case, whether the claim 
be ultimately substantiated or not.* 

Tn some parts of the country it happened occa- 
sionally, that when no evidence of a debt existed, 
the parties agreed to have recourse to the watery 
ordeal. The litigants were in this case immersed, 
and the person who continued longest under water 
gained his cause. The loser here paid the regular 
judicial charges ; but previous to immersion, each 
party had to pay the following bill : — thirty ticals 
in one hundred on the amount in dispute, in this 
case called Ati ; three in one luuidred for a charm, 
consisting of a few cabalistic words, written on a 
palm-leaf, and suspended about the neck of the 
litigants; one and a half in one hundred to the 
officers holding the ropes attached to the waists of 
the parties; one and a half hi one hundred to the 
persons who fasten the poles whicli the parties lay 
hold of in diving ; one and a half in one hundred 
to the |»ersons who ])ress tlie bamboo ])oles on tlie 
backs of the parties, to ensure their due immer- 
sion ; one and a half in one hundred to the per- 
.son in cliarge of the timekce))cr ; two and a half 
in one hundred to the chief under whose direc- 
tion the ceremony is performed, and one in one 
hundred for messengers and tea.f 

On the institution of any civil suit, the party 
began by paying one tical to the writers, and half 
a tical to the messengers. When an apjieal was 

* Cayitairi Alves' Report, 
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made froul any inferior court or judge to the 
Myo-wun, the following were tlie customary 
charges : five ticals for the court, from both plain- 
titl* and defendant ; two ticals from each of the 
writers ; two ticals for the mesvsengers ; half a tical 
from each, for pickled tea; ten ticals from each 
party, as a personal present to the Myo-wun ; 
seven ticals for this personage’s chief scribe ; and 
two to the particular scribe who wrote out his 
Kxcellency’s decree.^' 

The presentation of a petition to the Myo-wun, 
Avith the decision upon it, were commonly accom- 
panied by the following charges : — a present of 
one vis of silver, or one hundred ticals ; two ticals 
for his lixcellency's liead-writcr, two for his mes- 
sengers, one l‘or the particular messenger that dc- 
liverc'd the petition and procured a reply to it, and 
half a tical to the ])articular writer Avho copied 
that reply. I' 

There were separate and distinct charges on 
oaths. The following is a sample : — Administra- 
tion of an oath with a sacred volume on the head, 
ten ticals : messenger who holds the book over 
the head, one tical ; rest oi‘ the messengers, two 
ticals; Avriters, two ticals; ajul pickled tea em- 
ployed in the ceremony, half a tical. 

JMessengers have particular fees for delivering 
summonses, measured by the distance : one tical 
Avas the fixed charge, if the person summoned 

^ Ca])lain Alves’ Report. 


t Ibid. 
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was witluu the Myo, or town : if beyond it, the 
cliarge was one additional tical, for every taing, or 
two miles, of land travelling ; and at the rate of 
ten tieals for “ eveiy tide,” Avhen the journey Avas 
by water.* 

Every thing comieeted with the administratioii 
of justice seems to he made a subject of extortion. 
The gaolers had their established fees and profits, 
— not only from robbers and murderers, but from 
persons imprisoned for debt, or for j)olitical of- 
fences, or on suspicion. From gang-robbers or 
murderers, for example, there Avas extorted, ac- 
cording to theii’ supposed means, from one to five 
hiuulred tieals, Avith a fee of seven and a half tieals 
to the Avriter Avho took doAA'ii their examination. 
This Avas for the officers of government ; but the 
Taong-m’hu, or chief gaoler and executioner, also 
receiA’cd a foe of five tieals ; and the keeper of the 
stocks, tAAT). If the prisoner Avas put in fetters, 
llu're was an additional charge of five tieals for 
the u.se of these. -j 

A debtor, committed to prison, had to pay to the 
gaol(>r ten tieals in one hundred upon the amount 
of his debt ; and to the messengers, two in one 
hundred. If a suitor recovered a debt from a 
|)arty imprisoned, he had to j)ay ten in one hun- 
dred on its amount to the gaoler. All these fees 
and emoluments Avere extorted from prisoners un- 
der ])enalty of stai-vation and bad usage.! 

^ Capltiin Aives’ Report. 


1 Ibid. 


i Ibid. 
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The ordinary retaining' fee of a Shend, or pleader, 
is five ticals ; but he receives also special fees at 
eacli stage of a legal }>rocess.* 

Ti»e llunnaiis have written hnvs, and from the 
few specimens I have seen of them, they appear in 
some respects not to be without merit. Their au- 
thority, however, is not appealed to in the courts ; 
and if tliey arc read, it is only through curiosity. 
The following names of law-books were mentioned 
to me by Ikirmesc of re])utcd learning ; — the Shwe- 
luen, or golden prince; tlie Menu, the Wandana, 
and the Damawilatha. From the name of Menu, 
here mentioned, it might be sup])osed that these 
codes were Hindu ; but judging from the speci- 
mens which 1 ])cruscd, I do not believe this is the 
case. If they were originally so, they have at all 
events been altered to such a degree, as to bear 
Kttle resemblance to their alleged prototy])e. They 
are therefore either indigenous — borrowed from 
some country differently circumstanced from Hin- 
dostan ; or if borrowed from tlie latter, so altered, 
to suit a very diflercnt state of society from that 
of the Hindus, that there is at ])rcsent very little 
resemblance. Oive ol“ the best of the works now 
mentitaied was und(>r translation when I quitted 
India ; and might have been printed and publisli- 
ed, did tlie Government promote the undertaking. 
Although a rude code of hnvs of this description 
b{' wholly inaj>plicable to the jiractical administra- 

Captain Alvos' Ui*porl. 
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tion of justice among any people living under a ci- 
vilized government ; yet it must be useful in con- 
veying such a knowledge of native institutions and 
manners, as cannot but prove extremely useful in 
the process of legislation. 

Jlefore concluding this account of the Burmese 
laws, I may once for all observe, that although the 
Burman Ciovernment be arbitrary, and the admi- 
nistration of justice expensive and vexatious, it is 
far from being etFieient. The police is as bad as 
possible ; and it is notorious that, in all times of 
which we can speak with certainty, the countiy 
has been overrun with pirates asul robbers. Res- 
])onsibility is shifted from one person to another, 
and a general ignorance and want of intelligence 
pervades every department. It is a matter well 
known, however contrary to theory, that in conse- 
quence of this state of things, even a royal order 
will often fail of' commanding respect or attention 
at the distance of five short miles from the scat of 
government. 

Of the military force of the Burmese. I have 
little to add to what has already been stated in my 
Journal. There cannot be said to exist any dis- 
tinction into civil and military classes ; nor is there 
even any distinction between civil and military em- 
ployments. A treasurer and a judge* arc expected 
to ])erform military as well as.civil functions ; and 
the Burmese army, in fact, consists of the whole 
male adult population of the country, or as much 
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of it as can be brought together by a forced con- 
scription : it is a rabble, without any discipline or 
any military virtues ; formidable only to the petty 
tribes and nations of the neiglibourhood, still less 
civilized than the Bnrmans themselves. There 
appears to be no systematic organized plan, as in 
Siam, for calling forth this conscription, and no 
fixed period for the services of the conscripts. 
These arc brought together either for civil or 
military eniployments, through the agc))(!y of the 
ofliicers already enumerated, by an order directed 
to them from the ministers of the TiUt-d’hau, and 
as occasion may require. It eithei’ embraces the 
whole kingdom, or particular provinces, town- 
ships, and districts according to circumstances, 
When assembled tor warlike ])urposes, the pea- 
santry are generally under the same leaders as 
when dwelling in their own townships or districts. 
The trooj)s have no regular p.ay, but are fed and 
armed at the public expense. The manners of the 
Burman peasantry are far from being warlike, as 
1 have often repeated. Their habits on the con- 
trary, are agricultural; they live in comparative 
ease at home, and never make incursions into fo- 
reign countries, without exchanging a better state 
for a Avorsc one, and subjecting themselves to dan- 
gers and privations, which are utterly uncongenial 
to their characters. Europeans of respectability, 
who were present at Rangoon when expeditions 
were sent against the island of Junk Ceylon, and 
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other portions of the Siamese coast, informed me 
that they had repeatedly seen the unwilling con- 
scripts embarked in hundreds for that service, tied 
hands and legs, with as little ceremony as if they 
had been so many cattle. An army thus comj)osed 
cannot long be kej)t together, and a defeat or diffi- 
culty is almost surd to disperse them, 'riiis ac- 
counts for the sudden disa{)pearance of the nume- 
rous force which the Burmans brought against 
the Britisli army in the earlier parts of the con- 
test, ajid tlie scanty numbers afterwards opposed 
to us, although then, for the first time perhaps in 
Burman history, large bounties were given to the 
recruits. When the British army was, at length, 
within forty or forty-five miles of Ava, the Bur- 
mese force, which was to have contested its ad- 
vance and protected the ea])ital, does not appear 
to have exceeded one thousand men ! The Bur- 
man peasantry, notwithstanding, are robust, ac- 
tive, hardy, docile, and capable of sustaining great 
privations ; and with skilful and intrepid leaders, 
which their countrymen are not likely soon to 
furjiish, would no doubt make very good soldiers. 
The common arms made use of by the Burmese 
are clumsy two-handed swords, named Dds, spears, 
match-locks, as many old European muskets as 
they can afford, rude ])attereros of native manu- 
facture, and a few old iron and brass cannon pur- 
chased from strangers, and consequently in no very 
good condition. Their gunpowder is of their own 
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manufacture, and, like all that is prepared by the 
nations of the l^ast, without European direction, 
a very wretched com])onnd. The only thing like 
military activity and skill displayed by the Bur- 
mese in their contest with us was in the construc- 
tion of field-works. For these they generally 
made the best selection of ground, and they raised 
them with surprising celerity ; but, after all, when 
finished, they were contemptible in execution ; 
and never being defended with the resolution 
which other barbarous nations have displayed un- 
der the same circumstances, they op])oscd no se- 
rious obstacle to our troo])s. The Burmese, as far 
as 1 can understand, never have recourse to ar- 
mour; on the contrary, they fight with their 
bodies nearly naked, and with dishevelled hair. 

Cavalry does not aj)pcar, in former times, to 
have eom))oscd any portion of a genuine Bur- 
mese army. Since the conquest of Cassay, or 
Munnipore, however, the Burmese appear to have 
employed in their military expeditions a body of 
horse, composed of' the inhabitants of that coun- 
try. The horses employed in this service are small 
spirited ponies, wholly unfit, however, for the pur- 
poses of an useful cavalry, even of the lowest 
description, if compared with that of any other 
country. A troojj or two ol‘ the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s native body guard, the only description of 
horse with the British army, was always more 
than sufficient to drive the largest body of them 
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from the field. And indeed, after one or two 
attempts, they never ventured to show theujsclves 
in the presence of tliat small but gallant and well- 
disciplined corps. 

The fiscal system of the Eunnesc is charac- 
terised by the same rudeness and disorder as the 
rest of their institutions : indeed, 1 have little 
hesitation in saying that it is the most faulty and 
mischievous part of the whole administration, be- 
ing replete throughout with uncertainty, rapacity, 
and violence. 

lleclaimed land, according to the custom, for it 
cannot very correctly be called law, of the Bur- 
mese, is considered private ])ropcrty whenever it 
is worth appropriation, which is not very often 
the case. This embraces common arable land, 
gardens, orchards, the .sites of houses, and some- 
times of tanks and fisli-poiuks. In the viciiiity of 
the capital, and that of large towns where popu- 
lation is concentrated and rent has commenced, 
lands are bought, sold, and pledged in the same 
way as immovable j)ropcrty ; but the great majo- 
rity of the lands of the country are unappro- 
priated, and, in the present state of society, of 
no more exchangeable value than air or water. 
The property of the land generally belongs to the 
immediate cultivators, and each estate therefore 
consists only of a few acres. There are no large 
accumulations of land in the hands of individual 
proj>rietors. Such a state of things could not 

AT)I,. II. M 
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exist under tlu' liighly ,'irbitrary jjoliticiil institu- 
tions of the Burmese. The petty ])ro])rictors owe 
tlieir existence to their political insigniticaiice, 
and utility in ])aying contidbutions. The (iovevn- 
niet)(, elainiiiifij a right of property in the labour 
of tlie cultivators, overlooks the lands which they 
oecuj)y, as the mere tool or instrument of that 
labour. 

A direct tax on the land, according either to 
its extent or fertility, is not known to the Bur- 
mese. The impost is levied upon the ])roprictors 
or cultivators by families, and according to a 
rough estimate of their supjroscd means. iVn or- 
ganized land-tax, as a branch of ])ubhc revenue, 
even in the modified sense now described, does 
not exist. Nearly all the lands of the kingdom, 
or, more correctly, the cultivators or ])easajits, 
are assigned to favourites and piddic officers, in 
lieu of stipends and .salaries, or appropriated to 
the expenses of jniblic establishments, — such as 
the war-boats, the elephants, &c. \'cry fcAV of 
the lands, according to the best information which 
I could jn'oeure, are reserved as a royal dt)main. 
The sovereign of Ava therefore, although pos- 
sessed of unbounded influence and patronage, 
is destitute of the great i-osource of' other Asiatic 
govermnents — a land revenue. 

T'he individual Avho receives the land from his 
sovereign, as a tem])orary assignmerit for his sub- 
sistence, or salary, is denominated in the Burman 
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language, as the case may be, the eater/’ or con- 
sumer, of the province, of the township, of the 
district, or of tlie village. The greater number 
of tliese persons reside at the Court, and never 
visit their estates. These are administered, botli 
judicially and fiscally, by agents, often appointed 
by themselves. The temporary lord and his agent 
assess the cultivators at their discTction, usually 
as already mentioned, by levying a kind of capi- 
tation tax, which, according to circumstances, is 
taken either in money, in kind, or in services, — a 
great deal of it in the latter form. Tlie })ublic 
officers who hold such temporary grants of land, 
having commonly ]mid large bribes for them to 
the Court, exact, in their turn, large sums from 
tlieir agents, and the cultivators have to pay 
for all, 

(irants of land, or rather assignments, convey- 
ing the right of taxing the inhabitants, are com- 
monly during the pleasure of the sovereign. When 
an individual falls under the displeasure of (Go- 
vernment, and loses favour or place, he is inva- 
riably stript of his estate. Such removals are 
constantly taking place, and consequently these 
holders of land liave no permanent interest in the 
improvement of tlie country : on the contrary, 
every individual endeavours to make the most of 
his authority while it lasts. Small grants of single 
villages, or occasionally of districts, are made by 
the King for particular services, and these purport 

M 2 
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to be in perpetuity, but arc, in fact, revocable, like 
any other, although, from their insignificance, pos- 
sessing, virtually, more permanence and stability 
than larger grants or assignments. The holder of 
these becomes the Myo-thu-gyi, or Thu-gyi ; and 
on this account, as well as perhaps from conveni- 
ence a) id usage;, these oflices arc often hereditary. 
']'he grantees, in such cases, may even alienate 
their rights by gift or sale ; and a translation of 
the registry of such a transaction will be found 
in the vVi’I'ENoix, The grants now alluded to 
arc often given on very capricious grounds, and 
for very unworthy purposes. I have mentioned 
in the Jouiinai., one case, in which abufibon was 
the person rewarded ; and Captain Alves, in his 
in<]uiries in the province of llassein, found a vil- 
lage which had been granted in })cr])etuily to a 
Karyen peasant, educated by a Ihirincse robber, 
on account of the pecidiar skill he displayed as 
a boxer before the King. The condition of the 
grant in this last case was, that the grantee should 
instruct the village youth in the noble science of 
pugilism. 

Tliere arc no descriptions of charity land except 
a fcAv attached to some temples of celebrity. The 
grants for these are in perpetuity, and the sacred- 
ness of the object for which they ai'c given gene- 
rally secures them. The cultivators attached to 
such lauds arc declared to be perpetual slaves of 
tlio temples, as alrcatly described. Except in this 
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respect, these grants do not materially differ from 
others. The rigid of taxing the cultivators on 
tlicm is granted to a public ofiicer or favourite, 
wlio takes upon himself the custody and repair of 
the temple to which they belong. 

The Uunnan ])riesthood receive no portion of the 
produce of the land ; they are entirely supported, 
as is well known, by the voluntary contributions 
of the peoi)le, or by gifts and largesses bestowed 
by the King and chiefs. 

The Burmair cultivators arc commonly op- 
pressed and ill-go^"erned, in proportion to the 
rank and influence of the lord or assignee at 
Court, and the consequent difliculty of obtaining 
redress by an appeal against him. Tl)e worst- 
managed estates are usually those belonging to 
individuals of the royal family, wdiose agents may 
commit great oppressions, with little risk of being 
called to account. The only I'csource 'which a 
cultivator generally has against oppression, is to 
abandon his lands, and seek shelter in towns or 
villages, where it is less severe; and it is one 
frequently had recourse to. Hence the decay of 
established towns and villages, and the rise of new 
ones, is a thing of yearly occurrence. 

The lords, or “ eaters,” of the land, make yearly 
offerings to the King, in token of servitude or 
submission. This offering ought, by the custom 
of the country, to be a tenth or tithe of the in- 
come derived from the grant. The absence of 
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records, atul the want of any settled financial or- 
ganization, leave, however, the amount of tribute 
paid, in a good measure, voluntary. A tithe, it 
ought indeed to be observed, is, by the usage of 
the Hunnan Government, the immemorial right, 
in all cases, of the King. Such is the theory, but 
in practice the exceptions are of more frequent 
a])plication than the rule. 

Besides the contributions paid to the lord of 
the land, the cultivators are from time to time, 
and according to public exigency, siip})OScd or 
real, called upon for extraordinary contributions 
to the Crown. The amount of these is fixed, for 
each particidar occasion, by an order of th(' Lut- 
d’hau, or principal council of state. Such contri- 
butions, some of which are local and some general, 
are levied through the lords and local officers, who 
iK'ver fail to make them a ])retext for levying 
additional exactions on their own account often 
gicater than those taken for the Ciovernment. 

The Burmese cultivators^, as in other Asiatic 
ct)untrio.s, are associated in villages — an arrange- 
ment, however, dictated oidy by the necessity of 
congregating for convenience and security, for 
there is no community of property among them, 
each individual being the exclusive proprietor of 
his own fields, and tilling them at his own risk 
and cost. The inhabitants of towns, or such part 
of them as arc engaged in trade or manufactures, 
are taxed by families, in the exact same manner 
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as tlic cultivators of the laud, — a fact which shows 
plainly enough that no real land-tax exists amongst 
the lJurmans. 

The arbiti'ary and fluctuating assessment now 
mentioned is more correctly a property-tax than a 
land-tax. It was conflned to the lJurmese, 'fa- 
lains, and a feu' naturalized foreignei's. The rea- 
der may judge of its operation from the following 
extract from Ca])tain Alves’ judicious Keport on 
Bussein already (piotcd. “ The arbitrary assess- 
ments for various purposes, which were levied 
upon the Burmese and Talains, amounted annu- 
ally, I am informed, to about .50,000 ticals, on 
ordinary occasions, for the two townships of Bas- 
sein and I*antano. Bassein, the chief town of the 
province, was exempt from regular assessment, 
being sid)ject to calls for the suj)port of messen- 
gers or other })ublic authorities from the capital, 
and for theii' travelling expenses. Pautano and 
another district of the pi’ovince were exempt, as 
being assignments for the inaijitenance of their 
respective JVlyo-thu-gyis. I might probably have 
obtained information regarding the amount of 
these arbitrary cesses in the other townships ; but 
the subject of inquiry was rather a delicate one, 
and might have led to the belief that its conti- 
nuance was contemplated under British sway. 
Besides, the tax was an ever-fluctuating one ; in- 
formation regarding it not very readily given ; 
and the purpose for which the money was often 
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required, I was told, was too ludicrous to bear 
repetition to an Englishman. The amount for 
the otlier townships may be inferred from the 
above, and was probably about 127,000 ticals. On 
extraordinary occasions there was no limit to ex- 
actions of both men and money. It docs not ap- 
j)car that assessments could have been properly 
ordered for other than public purposes, or under 
instructions frotji Court ; and altliough the amount 
might not always find its way into the treasury of 
the state, it ought to have been expended in the 
service of the state. The principle of this tax aj)- 
pears to be that of a property-tax. A town or 
village having to pay a certain sum, the heads of 
wards, or j)rincipal people of the village, w’erc 
called together by the Myo-thu-gyi or Thu-gyi, 
and informed of their quota, in men or money, to 
be furnished ; and they assessed the liouseholders 
agreeably to their means or supposed means, — 
some having to pay, .say fifty ticals, others one, or 
even less. I have been informed that there are 
tolerably correct accounts of the means of each 
householder; but on such occasions poverty is 
often pleaded, and it too frequently happens that 
confinement and torture are resorted to before the 
collection is comj)tetcd. The system is obviously 
open to the greatest abuses, and although it is not 
against these abuses that the peojde generally ex- 
claim, it is evident this is the most vexatious of 
all parts of llurmese administration ; and its abo- 
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lition or modification would have been most de- 
sirable, had the country been retained. All per- 
sons in public employ were exempt from this tax 
— also artificers, as they had to work without pay, 
when required for public purposes, or for the busi- 
ness of tlie local officers. Also the Mussulman and 
Chinese inhabitants at Basscin : the former, when 
required, being made to work as tailors ; the latter, 
to manufacture gunpowder and fireworks. Both 
these classes, however, were compelled to make 
gunpowder, from the breaking out of the war 
until the arrival of the British armament at Bas- 
scin. There ought to have been no expense of 
collection, although it appears to have been per- 
fectly understood, that the overplus exacted by 
tlie Thu-gyis on such occasion.s was their chief 
.source of emolument.” 

'rhe number of families in the two township.s, 
mentioned in Captain Alves’ llei)ort, of which tlie 
amount of the tux is best ascertained, namely, 
Basscin and Pantano, is six thousand ; the annual 
amount of the tax for these being fifty thousand 
ticals, and each tical being estimated at two shil- 
lings and sixpence, every family is assessed at the 
rate of twenty shillings and tenpence. A family 
is here reckoned at six individuals, — so that the 
taxation per head is about three shillings and five- 
pence, exclusive of corvees, extraordinary contri- 
butions, and particular as.signmcnts for the main- 
tenance of public officers. 
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The tax now alluded to applies only to the Bur- 
mans and Talains ; that is, to the fixed and most 
iiTjproved portion of tlie population. In the lower 
provinces especially, a great, indeed a principal, 
])art of the agriculture of the country is carried on 
by the Karyens. These live in the midst of woods, 
— are governed by their own chiefs and their own 
laws, and inhabiting a country where there is 
abundance of good land, and a scanty ])opulation, 
they generally roam about, snatching a cro]> from 
the virgin soil, where choice or caprice directs 
them. They perform no public services, and in 
such a state of society coidd not be subjected to 
the house-tax im})osed on the Burmese and Ta- 
lains. V^'ith an exemption from all contribu- 
tions and cormes, '’ach family paid a certain tax, 
collected by its own chief, and by him account- 
ed for to the Myowun, or governor of the pro- 
vince, through the collector. The amount of this 
assessment was not the same in all the provinces, 
and indeed varied from time to time in the 
same province. The following is an example taken 
from the pi-ovince of Bassein,— -Ten ticals being the 
publics tax ; one tierjd for the King's broker, oi' tis- 
sayer ; half a tical for the King’s cotk ; half a ti- 
cal for a mat for his Majesty ; one ti(!al for the go- 
vernor of the province ; Jjalf a tical for the go- 
vertior’s writer ; half a tical for the messenger, or 
runner, who collects the tax ; half a tical for the 
agent of the 'riui-gyi of the nearest village, who 
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assists ; half a tical for an oar for the boat that con- 
veys the contribution to the capital ; half a tical 
for the house of the provincial collector; half a 
tical for his personal expenses ; one tical for the 
Myo-thu-gyi of the township ; and half a tical for 
his writer. Tliis makes a total contribution of 
eighteen ticals ; but there was contributed in kind, 
for the use of the King, a vis of wax, and ten 
baskets of rice in the husk, which inigld be worth, 
together, about six ticals ; making the whole con- 
tribution twenty-four. In the two districts of llas- 
sein and I’antano already named, the number of 
Karyen families was estimated at two thousand, 
but the number assessed to the tax was only one 
thousand five hundred. The real amount of tax, 
therefore, paid by the Karyens, would be thirty- 
six thousaiul ticals per annum, or at the rate of 
eighteen ticals or forty-five shillings per family; 
and six persons being supposed to each family, at 
the rate of seven shillings and sixpence per head ; 
which is fifty per cent, higher than tlie average 
rate of taxation in the British provinces in Hin- 
dostan, and not much short of double the amount 
contributed directly by the moi*e civilized and in- 
dustrious Burmans and Talains. It is obvious, 
from this fact, that under a system of taxation, in 
any re.spect moderate or judicious, the amount of 
the Burman revenue might be rendered very con- 
siderable. It would appear, that from the tw() 
above-mentioned provinces, of which the money- 
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tux of the Karycns would be twenty-seven thou- 
sand ticals, no more than fifteen thousand were 
paid into the treasury ; twelve thousand, or eighty 
per cent., therefore, went to the public oflScers, or 
was the direct charge for collection, without making 
any allowance for the public establishments, being 
already paid from other resources. This is a fair 
sample of the character of the Burmese adminis- 
tration. In respect to this tax, it is to be observed 
that it was in some places paid by the races called 
the Zabaing and Kyen,* as well as by the Kary- 
cns. It is alleged of it, too, that it is not assessed 
by families, but by the number of pairs or yokes 
of buffaloes employed in labour ; and this is also 
the case in regard to the contribution of the Bur- 
mese and Talains especially employed in Imsbandry. 
This measure, however, after all, was little better 
than nominal, although probably an estimate of 
the number of working cattle ma)'^ have been occa- 
sionally referred to, as a kind of gage for ascer- 
taining the taxable means of the inhabitants. The 
fact may be quoted as another example of that 
loose and indefinite character which j^ervades all 
Burman institutions. 

The house-tax paid by the Burmans and Talains 

* In some of the pxiblic accounts of the Burmese government 
found ill the Rung-d’hau, or public hall, at Rangoon, I found 
the tax on the Karyens accounted for at the rate of ten ticals on 
each family, and on the Zabaings .at nine. This, of course, did 
not include the charges of collection. 
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is here stated as an aniiual contribution, but, as 
already mentioned, it is not so. Jt is true tliat 
perhaps no year passes without the levying either 
of general contributions by the authority of the 
Lut-d’hau, or of unauthorized ones by the local 
officers, the latter by far the most fretjuent ; but 
there exists nothing, as far as the Burmese and 
Talains are concerned, like a permanent and j)C- 
riodical public tax of this nature. The theory of 
the Government, in fact, although !iot its j)ractice, 
would seem to exonerate this portion of the po})u- 
lation from the jiayinent of direct periodical money- 
taxes, in consideration of the comfev and military 
services it is especially called upon to perforir), and 
from which many of the rest of the inhabitants 
are exempted. The large amount of the assess- 
ment, on paiticular occasions, alone renders it im- 
probable that the tax should be an annual one. In 
the Burman year 1160 , correspondijig with 171 ) 3 , 
the late King of Ava, for example, imposed a ge- 
neral contribution u])on every house or family. 
This, I presume, would include Aracan, which was 
then amalgamated with the empire ; but it would 
exclude, no doubt, the wild races and tributary 
states. The amount in this case was thirty-three 
one third ticals, indiscriminately for every house, 
large and small. It took two years to collect the 
whole contribution, and the amount realized was 
48 , 000,000 ticals, or 600 , 000 /. stcrli)ig. I have 
never heard of any similar measure before or 
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since, nor of any contribution comparable to tliis 
in amount. In reference to this tax, there is one 
important fact, whicli deserves mention. Tlie ca- 
pital and districts attached to it are almost always 
exempted from its imposition by the Government 
itself, and always so from the irregular exactions 
in its name by the local officers. In fact, the seat 
of government, arid its neighbourhood, are in all 
respects, owing to a more regular administration 
of law, and greater facility of appeal, by far the 
best-governed portion of the kingdom. ^Vhile 
other parts of the country, therefore, are often 
little better than a wilderness, with a few villages 
thiidy interspersed, the vicinity of the capital is 
comparatively well cultivated and thickly inhabit- 
ed. From the accounts which 1 heard at Ava, and 
judging, indeed, by the various products of indus- 
try which they export, 1 am led to believe that 
several of the tributary Shan or Lao states, which 
have the advantage of being governed by their he- 
reditary rulers, and are free from the oppression 
and extortion of the temporary functionaries of 
the llurmcse Government, are also more flourish- 
ing and prosperous than the greater number of the 
liurmcse provitices. 

The capitation or family tax of the Karyens, 
differing in this rcsj)cct from the occasional tax 
levied on the llurraans and 'falains, is a fixed, in- 
variable, and annual impost; and hence, notwith- 
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standing their rudeness, the comparative industry 
and freedom of this race. 

In some districts, a ta.v was levied on fruit- 
trees, confined to tliose in actual bearing. I'he 
following is a sj)ccimen of the rate of assessment 
taken for Lower l*ogu A mangoe, a jack, a co- 
coa-nut, and a iMariam tree (a very small species of 
mango, peculiar to this country), paid each oiie- 
cighth of a tical per annum. An Areca and Pal- 
myra palm paid each one-quarter of a tical, and 
a betel vine one-sixteenth of a tical. At the ca- 
pital, and upper provinces, generally, a tithe of the 
produce of fruit-trees is said to be the rate of tax- 
ation ; but, I believe, like many other imposts, it 
is not. rigidly exacted. Indeed, it m.'iy be stated 
generally, that the unsettled habits of the people, 
and the ignorance and unskilfulness of the tax- 
gatherer, contribute in ])ractice to counterbakmcc', 
in some degree, the arbitrary and op{)rcssive cha- 
racter of the government in theory. The ])roduce 
of this tax, or the amount which reached the pub- 
lic treasury, 1 have not been able to ascertain. 

The fishery of ponds, lakes, rivers, and salt-water 
creeks, is an object of revenue, under the llurmese 
Government. Like the land, however, the greater 
number of the fisheries ap]>ear to have been as- 
signed to public oflicers, favourites, and courtiers. 
The following is a s])ecimen of the im{)osts levied 
on a single fish-pond not assigried : five ticals of 
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silver for the royal revenue, half a tical for a mat 
for tlie King, one tical to supply bees’ wax for his 
Majesty, one tical for the Myowiin, one for his 
scribes, one for his messengers, two and a half for 
his personal expenses, half a tical for the messenger 
who collected the tax, tiiree and a half for the chief 
of the township in which the pond is situated, and 
one and a half for his scribe : this makes a total of 
seventeen and a half ticals. His JMajesty’s share 
of this, it will appear, is six ticals and a half. The 
expenses of eollection, in this case, are therefore 
nearly one hundred and seventy per cent. 

Sea-fish was commonly cured in the form of 
Ngapi, or “ bruised fish,” the offensive condiment 
which I have already mentioned, and which is an 
article of universal use throughout the kingdom. 
The impost upon this commodity was levied upon 
a principle the rudest of all, but perhaps not the 
most oppressive. It was charged on each boat- 
load w'hen she took her departure for a market 
from the place of manufactory, and this without 
any reference to the size of the boat, or the (juality 
and amount of the cargo. Its rate was as follows : 
—Ten ticals of silver for the revenue, two ticals 
for the INlyowun, two for his scribes, two for his 
messengers, two for his personal expenses, three 
for the chief of the township, and one and a half 
for his scribe ; making a total of twenty-two ticals 
for each boat-load. In this instance, the charges 
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of collection were one hundred and twenty-five 
per cent. 

The greater quantity of tlie salt consumed by 
the Burmese is manufactured on the sea-coast, 
by the hasty process of boiling in small earthen 
vessels ; and from the nature of the climrtte, there 
arc scarcely more than two mouths, namely, Feb- 
ruary and March, in which the manufacture can 
be conducted on such a plan. The duties are 
levied upon each separate manufactory, consisting 
of any number of earthen pans which the manu- 
facturer may think proper to employ. The tax 
has neither reference to the amount of these, nor 
to the quantity of salt manufactured. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of this tax as it is imposed 
in the district of Bassein : — The royal revenue, 
fifteen ticals ; broker, or assayer, two ticals ; go- 
vernor of the province, two and a half ticals ; his 
scribes, two and a half ticals ; his messengers two 
and a half ticals ; his personal expenses, two and 
a half ticals ; agent to the collector, two and a 
half ticals ; the collector, two and a half ticals ; 
the chief of the town.ship, five ticals ; and the vil- 
lage Thu-gyi, for leave to cut firewood, one tical : 
this makes a total on each manufactory of thiiTy- 
eight ticals, and a charge of collection upon the 
net revenue of above one hundred and fifty-three 
per cent. 

Notwithstanding the impost upon salt now men- 
VOL. II. N 
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tioned, and the heavy expense of the process by 
wliich it is uiamifactured, aggravated by tlie un- 
siiitiibleness of the climate, the current price to 
the consumer is scarcely one-half of that paid in 
those parts of the British possessions in Bengal, 
ivhere it is the cheapest. 

The eggs of the green turtle, and the well- 
known esculent swallows’ nests, were objects of 
revenue under the Burmese Government. The 
first were collected on Diamond and Negrais Is- 
lands, and the last in the islands fronting the 
coasts of the provinces of Mei’gui and Tavoy. 
'Fhe practice was to rent both, from year to year, 
to a farmer. I'lic produce to the treasury was 
comparatively very trifling, owing to unskilful- 
nc.ss, w^ant of capital, and malversation. 

The celebrated Petroleum Avells afford, as 1 as- 
certained at Ava, a revenue to the King or his 
officers, 'rhe wells are private projjcrty, and be- 
long hereditarily to about thirty -two individuals. 
A duty of five parts in one hundred is levied upon 
^he petroleum as it comes from the Avells, and the 
amount realized upon it is said to be twenty-five 
thousand ticals per annum. No less than twenty 
thousand of this goes to contractors, collectors, 
or jmblic officers ; and the share of the state, or 
five thousand, was assigned during our visit as a 
])engion of one of the Queens. 

The Burmese have mines of gold, silver, sap- 
])hire, and amber, considered to be royal property. 
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Of tl>e produce of the gold mines 1 know no- 
thing; but some Chinese at Ava, who had visited 
the silver mines, informed me, that these were 
rented to Chinese contractors, who employed 
about one thousand of their owm countrymen as 
miners ; paying a fixed duty or rent to tlie King 
of Ava by two half-yearly instalments of forty- 
eight viss, or four thousand eiglit hundred ticals, 
about six hundred pounds sterling. The King 
lays claim to every ruby or sapphire wdiich ex- 
ceeds the value of one hundred ticals ; and there 
is, from all accounts, a large collection of both 
in the royal treasury ; but as they are never sold, 
and not often disposed of in any way, they can 
hardly be said to form an effectual portion of the 
revalue. 

The teak forests may be enumerated among 
the sources of Burman revenue. The greater 
number of these being distant from a market, 
their j)roduce is of no exchangeable value ; and 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood are usually 
alloAved to fell timber in them, to any extent, 
upon ])aymcnt of a trilling doveeur to the chief of 
the toAvnship or village to ivhich they are attached. 
This M'as not the case with the timber of the forests 
of Sarawadi, which chiefly furnished the exports 
from llangoon for foreign countries. This dis- 
trict has been commonly the assignment of a 
member of the royal family. The woodcutters 
paid to the lord, whoever he might be, twenty in 
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one hundred, in kind, on all the wood felled ; and 
this tax tlu'y had farther to transport from the 
forest to the Irawadi, and from thence to the 
market in Rangoon, at their own cost. 'Phc royal 
duty upon such timber was five in one hundred, 
also levied in kijul. 

With the few exceptions which I have already 
mentioned, there exist no transit duties, and there 
are no dues levied either in fairs or in markets. 
This may he considered rather a singular circum- 
stance in a country where industry is in other re- 
spe(fts so overloaded and op])ressed. 

As to custom-house duties, those on foreign 
imports are ten in one hundred ; and u])on ex- 
ports, five, paid to the King; Avith tAvo in one 
hundred upon the former, and one in one hundred 
on the latter, for the local officers. Native and 
foreign vessels of every desci-iption, carrying on 
tlie external trade, paid the.se duties ; but Euro- 
pean and other scjuare-rigged vessels were liable 
to a long list of charges besides. Until Avithin a 
very foAv ycnirs previous to the Avar, this class of 
vessels were made to unshi]) their rudders and 
land their guns. After a long struggle, they were 
exonerated from unshipping their rudders upon 
paying a douceur of thirty-two ticals to the local 
authorities. The other charges and exactions were 
numeroirs. The following is a specimen taken 
from those actually levied on a vessel of 450 tons 
burthen ; viz. permission to land the cargo, four 
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aiul a luilf ticals ; one piece of Indian cloth of a 
particular descrij)tion, worth forty ticals ; another 
ditto, worth eight ticals ; another, worth four 
ticals; two handkerchiefs, worth two ticals ; casli, 
four ticals ; a present of sugar and China platc.t 
to certain ofliicers, who must be invited to a fc'ast 
on board the ship, value sixty-two ticals ; permis- 
sion to ship cargo, four and a half ticals ; an- 
chorage dues and pilotage inwards, three hundred 
and ninety-four ticals ; measurement dues, seven 
iiundred ticals ; offering to the King’s warehouse, 
fifty ticals ; three pieces of Indian cloth, twenty- 
four ticals; two handkerchiefs for an order to the 
ship to depart, value two ticals ; cash for tlie same 
purpose, nine ticals ; for rendering an account of 
the shi2)’s export and import charges, five ticals ; 
three handkerchiefs given for an order to reship 
guns and gunpowder, value three ticals ; ])rcsent 
to the King’s linguist, fifty ticals ; eight handker- 
chiefs ju'cscntcd to certain watchmen, value eight 
ticals ; ditto presented to the watchhouse, value 
eight ticals ; ])ilotage outwards, one hundred and 
fifty ticRls, The whole charges here enumerated 
amount to about fifteen hundred ticals. 

'fhe items now stated, with the exception of 
the anchorage and measurement diies, were the 
penpiisitcs of the local officers. During our visit 
to Ava, the Queen had an assignment upon the 
measurement dues ; so that the anchorage dues, 
with the regular fax of five in one hundred upon 
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c'xj)orts, and ten upon imports, alone went into the 
{)ublic treasiir)'. The duties, at the option of the 
eustoni-honse odieers, are levied in money or kind ; 
tlie latter a very inconvenient, and often a vexa- 
tious arrangement for the foreign merchant, who 
sees his packages deranged, his sets broken, and 
his goods damaged, without having any remedy. 
A whimsical but well-authenticated example of 
the vexaticm attending this practice, was stated to 
me by an eye-witness. The commander of an Eu- 
ropean vessel imported a hawser, or small cable. 
'I'he liurman oflicers were puzzded, not knowing 
whether to charge the duties in kind or on a valu- 
ation, but resolved at length to cut off a tithe of 
the cable, — the collector facetiously observing, that 
the produce, if fit for nothing else, might answer 
for lighting the King’s .segar ! 

Under the llunnese Government tliere existed 
no duties in tlic way of excise. The consumption 
of wines, spirits, opium, and other intoxicating 
drugs, is contrary to the religion of the Burmese, 
and strictly prohibited by their laws. Gaming is 
considered equally illegal. Foreigners, however, 
were indulged in these practices, and they were 
even connived at, occasionally, by some of the pro- 
vincial governors, who consented to wink both at 
gaming and drinking, on receiving a tithe of the 
profits accruing from licensing these indulgences. 
No portion of these gains, however, found their 
way into the public treasury. 
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The imports upon goods brought from China 
by land are, like the general imports seawards, 
eliarged with a duty of tcji in one hundred. The 
exports are, I believe, duty free, but of this 1 am 
not certain. The annual produce of this tax was 
stated to me at 40,000 ticals. 'fhe Queen and her 
brother had an assignment upon this branch of re- 
venue, from which they derived an income of 
2.'5,000 ticals ; the remainder going to collectors and 
other officers. It should be noticed, that the trade 
of Lao and of other tributary States is equally free 
from all custom-house and transit duties, as that of 
the rest of the kingdom. 

A tax on a singular princiidc is levied on the 
currency, through means of the Poe-xas, who are 
joint brokers and assayers. These jjersons pay to 
the tlovcrnment a tax of one tical of pure silver 
per month, for every pair of bellows employed by 
them in their calling. In the town of Sagaing, 1 
found there were no less than thirty of these per- 
sons, and at Rangoon about one hundred and 
twenty. The number at Amarapura and Ava is 
very great, but I did not ascertain its amount. 

At Rangoon, but I believe nowhere else, a tax 
is levied of ten in one hundred on the wages of 
labour, confined, however, to artisans, porters, and 
others connected with the commercial transactions 
of the port. A tax on the administration of jus- 
tice, with fees, forfeitures, and fines, form a fixed 
and not inconsiderable branch of the revenue of 
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tlic State, or the reward of its officers. The offer- 
ings made by public officers and tributary princes 
to the King, twice in each year, are direct contri- 
butions to the public treasury. They usually con- 
sist of some fine cloths, horses, and a quantity of 
gold, corresponding to the rank of the party. The 
largest contributions are made by the Thaub-was, 
or tributary princes. These may be taken as an 
exam})le of the rate. The tributaries are said to 
be one hundred in number, of whom twenty make 
an offering of forty tieals of gold each ; forty, of 
half that amount; and forty more, of six tieals 
only. Kach of the two first classes present also a 
horse valued at one hundred and fifty tieals of 
silver. The wlude of this contribution, exclusive 
of fine cloths, which they furnish like others, and 
the value of which I have no means of ascertaining, 
amounts to 70.480 tieals. It is not improbable 
that the whole contributions of this nature made 
to the King of Ava may amount to 100,000 tieals, 
or 12,500/. sterling, per annum ; and trifling as 
this sum may appear, 1 have no doubt it is one of 
the most considerable of his Majesty’s direct sources 
of revenue. 

Prom the statement now given of the llurman 
system of revenue, its rudeness, vices, and imper- 
fections, are put beyond all question. The Burman 
officers are, as it were, turned loose upon the country 
p> prey upon it, like a flight of locusts. A fixed 
iiumey -salary for its functionaries is a thing un- 
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known to the Burmese Government ; .Tud, unless 
to contribute to the personal gratification of the 
sovereign, it is seldom that money is disbursed 
from the public treasury. If a foreign expedition 
be undertaken ; if a palace or a temple lie to be 
built ; if an embassy is to be sent to a foreign state, 
or a mission from a foreign state is to be enter- 
tained, an extraordinary contribution is levied on 
the people, general or local, as the exigency of tite 
case may seem to require. In fact, the contribu- 
tions paid directly into tl)e treasury become little 
better than a hoard to gratify the vanity or ava- 
rice of the reigning prince ; and the amount exact- 
ed from the peiqde, for this })urj)ose, depends en- 
tirely upoJi his ])ersonal character, whether liberal 
or avaricious. 

Under the circumstances which 1 have stated, 
any thing like a detailed account of the rcsoiii'ces 
of the country ctiimot well exist ; by far the 
largest share of what is exacted from the people 
being intercepted, and never reaching the treasury. 
While at Ava, I received various statements of 
the amount of treasure left by the late King at his 
demise. One of these made this to amount to no 
more than 3,600,000 ticals ; but here the treasure 
in silver only was included ; that in gold, said, 
however, to be inconsiderable, not being accounted 
for. The highest estimate made it amount to 
10,000,000 ticals, or 1,250,000/. sterling. The 
statement, however, upon which I place most 
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reliance, made the gold and silver treasure to- 
gether to amount to no more than 4,600,000 
ticals, or 575,000/. sterling. This was the whole 
aecaimulation of a parsimonious prince, during a 
peaceful reign of thirty-eight years. From this 
hoard, little, as I have ali’eady said, was disbursed. 
Dividing, therefore, the amount by the duration 
of the reign, or thirty-eight years, we shall have 
an estimate of the actual annual money-revenue of 
a Burman king under favourable circumstances, 
and this is no more than 15,131/. sterling. The 
largest expenditure from the royal hoard was in 
the gilding of temples and palaces; and, perhaps 
the next to it, in purchases of foreign jewellery ; 
and in furnishing gold vessels and trinkets to the 
public officers and their wives, on their j)romotion 
to new grades of nobility. If for all these sources 
of expenditure we allow an additional sum of 
10,000/. sterling, still the royal revenue will not 
exceed 215,000/. per annum, — an income far ex- 
ceeded by that of many native subjects of the Bri- 
tish possessions in India. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Commerce. — Money. — Rate of interest. — Internal trade. — 
Chinese trade. — Trade sea-ward. — Natural products. — Mi- 
nerals. — Forests. — Agricultural productions. — Animals. 

To understand the Burmese trade, a short ac- 
count of the circulating medium will be neces- 
sary. This consists, for small payments, of lead; 
and for larger ones, of gold and silver, but chiefly 
of the latter. The Burmese have no coin of any 
one of tliese metals. At every payment, the mo- 
ney must be weighed, and very generally assayed, 
— a rude state of things, of the utmost inconve- 
nience to trade. The denominations of weights 
used in the weighing of money of all descrip- 
tions, arc the same as on ordinary occasions : the 
Kyat or Tical, and the Paiktha or Viss, being 
by far the most frequent. Silver may be con- 
sidered as the standard ; gold is generally held 
to be about seventeen times more valuable than 
silver. I>ead, used as coin, fluctuates according 
to its market value, and in reference to silver may 
be commonly estimated in the proportion of five 
hundred to one. The weighing and assaying of 
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the metals used as currency, necessarily gives rise 
to the employment of a class of persons as brok- 
ers, money-changers, and assay ers. These, as al- 
ready mentioned, are known in the Biinnese lan- 
guage by the name of Pbc-za. Every new assay 
costs the owner, if the metal be silver, two and a 
half parts in one hundred; one and a half of 
which is the established commission of the assay- 
ers, while one per cent, is lost, or supposed to be 
lost, in the operation. If that operation be re- 
peated forty times, it follows that the original 
amount is wholly absorbed, — a fact which shows 
the enormous waste of the precious metals, which 
attends this rude substitute for a currency. 

'riie silver in cemmon circulatio)\ is of various 
degrees of fineness, each being known by a specific 
name. The best description is very nearly ])ure, 
or at most does not contain above from two to 
five parts in one hundred, of alloy : it is in this 
that payments arc always made to the King. 
Another description, frequent in commercial 
transactions, contains ten in one hundred, of 
alloy. That in most common use in the ordinary 
transactions of the lower orders, contains no less 
than twenty-five pai’ts in one hundred, of alloy. 

The fineness of gold, besides being occasionally 
determined by assay like that of silver, is often 
ascertained by the touch. The scale employed 
consists of ten parts, called AThus, and has pro- 
bably been borrowed from the Hindoos. I'lie 
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finest gold in circulation is, according to this scale, 
ol’ nine and three quarters touch, or twenty-three 
and a quarter carats fine. Between this and that 
w^hich is only twelve carats, or contains oi\e half 
alloy, is to be found in use, almost every interme- 
diate degree of fineness. 

The state of trade and commerce may be judg- 
ed of by the rates of interest and profit. When a 
])ledge is given, the common interest at i\va is 
two in one hundred per mensem. When there 
is no pledge, it rises to five in one hundred. In 
the courts of justice, however, no interest can be 
recovered on a loan for any ])eriod exceeding ten 
months. At Ava, twenty-five in one hundred is 
considered the average rate of ])rofit on each ope- 
ration; and fifty in one hundred, a good one. It 
should be recollected that the commercial transac- 
tions of the Burmese are almost all of the nature 
of retail. 

In the lower provinces of the Burmese empire, 
tliat is, in the proper country of the Peguans, 
the internal traffic is almost wholly conducted by 
water communication : there are hardly any roads, 
but the natural facilities of communication by 
the former channel are such as in a great rnea- 
.surc to compensate for their absence. Indeed, the 
area of about twenty-seven thousand three hun- 
dred square miles, which extends in one direction 
from the sea to the promontory of Kyaok-taran 
on the Irawadi, and in another from the river of 
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Bassein to that of Martaban, constituting the na- 
tural country of the Peguan race, possesses facili- 
ties of internal navigation which are equalled in 
few countries. In the hilly region, constituting 
the country of the Burmese, the facility of water 
communication is of course far less remarkable ; 
for it possesses no rivers of much utility to com- 
merce, except the Irawadi, the Kyen-dwen, and 
Saluen. Commercial intercourse here, therefore, 
is carried on chiefly by land conveyance ; the car- 
riage, for the most part consisting of oxen, of carts 
drawn by oxen, and occasionally of small horses. 
The merchants carrying on traffic in this manner, 
travel for security in caravans, as in other parts of 
the East. The trading vessels which we observed 
on the Irawadi, were generally small, and not ex- 
ceeding ten or fifteen tons burthen. Wo saw 
however, at Ava, I*akok’ho and other trading 
places, a good number of a larger description, 
some of which could not have been of less bur- 
then than one hundred tons. All Burman trading 
vessels seem to be constructed on the same plan. 
They are long, flat, and so very narrow, that 
wings or out-riggers are necessary to prevent 
them from up setting. A sail made of matting, 
and of a square form, is used with a fair wind, 
which is pretty frequent and steady in the south- 
west monsoon. When this fails, the boats are 
propelled in the lower provinces with the assis- 
tance of long poles ; and in the upper, where 
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walking along the bank is practicable, they are 
dragged by tlie crew, numerous of course on this 
account. 

The principal points where tlie internal trade of 
tlie kingdom concentrates itself, may be stated to 
be, tlie capital, Rangoon, Tongo, and Bassein. 
The inhabitants of the sea-ports, and of the lower 
parts of Pegu, generally take to the capital and 
upper provinces, as articles of trade, rice, salt, 
pickled and dried fish, and foreign commodities. 
The Shans, or people of Lao, import into Ava 
cotton and silk stuffs ; some raw silk, varnish, 
stick lac, ivory, bees-wax, lacquer ware, swords, 
gold, lead, and tin; and they take back to their 
own country similar articles with those imported 
into Ava from the lower country ; by far the 
most considerable of these being salt, with pickled 
and dried fish. The articles exported from Ava 
for the consumption of the lower provinces, con- 
sist of petroleum, salt-pctre, lime, paper, lacquer 
ware, cotton and silk fabrics, iron, cutlery, some 
brass- ware, terra ja]K)nica, palm sugar, onions, ta- 
marinds, &c. &c. 

The Chinese of Y unan conduct a considerable 
traffic with the Burman empire, the principal marts 
of it being the capital, or rather a place six 
miles to the north-east of it, called Midd, and 
B’hamd, the chief place of a province of the same 
name bordering upon China. This branch of 
trade is chiefly in the hands of the Chinese, being 
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clividcd between those residing in the Burnian 
dominions, and their correspondents in Cliina. 
This traffiCj although probably subjected to less 
restraint, resembles, in a great measure, the com- 
merce which is carried on, on their mutual fron- 
tier, between the Russians and Chinese. It is 
not a continued trade, conducted throughout the 
year, as between two friendly and confiding na- 
tions, but one carried on at annual fares. The ca- 
ravan from China, composed entirely of Chinese, 
commonly arrives at Ava in the beginning of 
December, and is said to take about six weeks 
in travelling from Yunan. It is probable, in- 
deed, that it cannot quit China until the cessation 
of the periodical rains in the middle of October, 
which would limit the journey to the period 
mentioned. No part of the journey is by water, 
nor are the goods conveyed by wheel carriage, 
but by small horses, mules, and asses. These 
facts seem to prove, that the Irawadi is not 
navigable as far as the Chinese frontier, and that 
the roads, generally, are bad and difficult, which, 
indeed, the traders themselves expressly assert to 
be the case. The principal fair appears to be 
held at B’hamd, and a few of the traders only 
find their way to Ava. The articles imported 
from China may be enumerated as follow : cop- 
per, orjriment, quicksilver, vermilion, iron jians, 
brass-wire, tin, lead, alum, silver, gold and gold- 
leaf, earthen-ware, paints, carpets, rhubarb, tea. 
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honey, raw silk, velvets and other wrought silks, 
spirits, musk, verdigris, dry fruits, paper, fans, 
umbrellas, shoes, wearing apparel, and a few live 
animals. The copper is chiefly imported wrought, 
even when intended to be smelted down again, 
because the exportation of the unwrought metals 
is by the Chinese laws contraband. The orpi- 
ment, or yellow arsenic, is said to be tlie pro- 
duce of mines in Yunan, and is of very fine qua- 
lity. A portion of it, exported from Rangoon, 
finds its way to the markets of western Asia and 
Europe through Calcutta. The metals were 
stated to me to be in like manner the produce 
of Y unan, which, although a poor ju'ovince, other- 
wise is rich in minerals. The tea, 1 presume also 
to be the produce of this or some neighbouring 
jirovince in China. It is generally a coarse black 
tea, not inferior in qnalitjr to what is called llohca 
in this country, made up into the form of thick 
cakes, ft is used by all the Chinese settlers, and 
by such of the Burmese as can aftt)rd it. The 
])rice by retail, as I was informed by some Eng- 
lish merchants who resided m Ava, seldom ex- 
ceeds a tical per viss, or sixpence halfpenny per 
pound ; and it is probable that its wholesale price 
in the fair of Mide, on the arrival of the cara- 
van, does not exceed half this amount. , The 
largest article of import is raw silk. P'rom this, 
principally, is manufactured the cloth which is in 
.such general use with all clas.ses of the Burmese. 

VOl,. II. 
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Tlio quality of the article is coarse, and it suffers 
some injury from a long land-carriage. The an- 
nual importation was stated to me at twenty- 
seven thousand bundles, each worth about thirty 
ticals. This would make the value of the whole, 
in British money, about eighty-one thousand 
pounds sterling. The live animals imported are 
rather objects of curiosity than of trade ; they 
consist of dogs, pheasants, and ducks. 

The articles imported to China consist of raw 
cotton, ornamented feathers, esculent swallows’ 
nests, ivory, rhinoceros and deer’s horns, sa})phires 
and noble serpentine, with a small (piantity of 
British woollens. Raw cotton is by far the most 
considerable article. The amount was stated to 
me as low as twenty thousand bales of one hun- 
dred viss, or three hundred and sixty -five pounds 
each, or 7 , 300,000 lbs., and as high as fifty-seven 
thousand bales, or 20 , 805,000 lbs. ; the average 
is in round numbers 14 , 000,000 lbs. This is of 
three or four different qualities, and all freed 
from the seed. ,, At the medium price of four 
hundred ticals per thousand viss, given to me 
by some Chinese merchants engaged in the trade, 
the value of this property would be 228 , 000 /. 
sterling. The feathers, chiefly those of a blue 
jay, are intended to ornament the dresses of cere- 
mony of the Chinese Mandarines. The birds are 
hunted for the purpose of this traffic throughout 
the Burmese dominions ; and I am told that the 
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liiirnie.se luniter.s go all the way to India, as far 
as the province of Cuttack, in search of them. 
The sapphires are in request as buttons to the 
caps of the Chinese officers of rank. The amount 
of the export and import trade with China has 
been variously stated at from four to seven mil- 
lions of ticals, or from 400.000/. to 700,000/. ster- 
ling. According to the estimates already given, 
the two principal articles of the trade, silk and 
cotton, would constitute 309,000/. of this value. 

I'lie foreign trade of the Burmese, seaward, is 
for the most part conducted from the port of 
Rangoon, the situation of which is both centrical 
and convenient, whether in reference to the in- 
terior of the Burmese dominions, or to those 
foreign ports with which the Burmese hold a 
commercial intercour.se. Thc.se last are Chitta- 
gong, Dacca and Calcutta in Bengal, Madras and 
Masulipatam on the Coromandel coast, the Nico- 
bar islands, and Penang. There is also an occa- 
sional intercour.se with Bombay and with the 
I’ersiah and Arabian Gulf. The articles exported 
are teak wood, terra japonica or catechu, stick 
lac, bees-wax, elephants’ teeth, raw cotton, orpi- 
ment, gold, silver, rubies and sapphires, with 
horses. By far the most important of these com- 
modities is teak timber. The quantity annually 
exported is .said to be equal to 7500 full sized 
trees. Calcutta is the princij)al mart, and the 
quantity imported there in 1823-4 was valued in 
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the Custom-house books at 264,176 rupees. Kaw 
cotton is exported from Ava to Dacca, and is 
said, from its superior quality, to be used in 
the fabrication of the fine muslins of tliat place. 
The quantity annually sent was stated to me 
at 15,000 maunds, or 1,200,000 lbs., all in the 
seed. Gold and silver, although contraband, are 
exported in considerable quantity from the Bur- 
rnan dominions, and, as I understand, more espe- 
cially from Bassein, and overland by the route of 
Arracan. I liave heard the value, exported in 
this manner, estimated at six and a half lacs of 
rupees, or about sixty-five thousand pounds ster- 
ling. 

The principal imports are as follow : cotton 
piece goods, British, Bengal, and JSladras ; British 
woollens, iron, steel, quicksilver, copper, cordage, 
borax, sulj)lmr, gunj)owder, saltpetre, fire-arms, 
coarse porcelain, lOnglish glass ware, opium, to- 
bacco, cocoa and areca nuts, sugar and spirits. 
The Burmese have but few cotton manufactures 
of their own, and appear from very early times 
to have been furnished with the principal part 
of their consumption from the Coromandel coast. 
To these were afterwards added the cheaper 
fabricks of Bengal, and both are now in a great 
measure superseded by British manufactures. 
After cotton piece goods, the most important 
articles of importation into the Burman empire 
are areca and cocoa nuts. No part of the Bur- 
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inese territory appears well suited to the growth 
of the areca and cocoa palms ; and the consump- 
tion being general, the importation of their pro- 
duce is consequently veiy large. Areca nut pre- 
pared is brought from the eastern parts of Bengal ; 
and it is brought in the crude state from Penang 
and tlie cast coast of the island of Sumatra. 
A considerable quantity of tobacco is imported 
from Masulipatam and its neighbourhood : this, 
in the estimation of the Burmese at least, is very 
inferior in quality to what is raised in the upper 
proviiices of tlieir own country, and, generally, 
docs not fetch above one-third of the price of 
the best description of the latter. The following 
sketch of the trade of the port of Rangoon, which 
was furnished to me by an intelligent person long 
engaged in it, will show that it has partaken of 
the augmentation and prosperity which have, of 
late yeans, characterized other branches of the 
Indian trade. F’or .some years previous to 1811, 
the number of square-rigged vessels which clear- 
ed-out of Rangoon was from eighteen to twenty- 
five annually. A striking increase took place in 
1811, consequent probably on the capture of the 
French and Dutch possessions, and the suf)pres- 
sion of privateering. From that year to 1817, 
the annual number was from thirty-five to thirty- 
six ships. From 1817 to 1822, the average was 
forty ships; and in this last year itself they 
amounted to fifty-six. Previous to 1811, the 
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([uaiitity of cotton goods paid as duty to tlie 
King was from four to six thousand pieces year- 
ly, for the most part coarse, and not worth above 
live tical.s each. The average, or five thousand 
pieces, Avould make the whole imports at this 
time 50,000, and their value would be 250,000 
ticals. The duty received in specie, at this time, 
was from 6000 to 12,000 ticals yearly ; or, on an 
average, 9000 : so that the whole imports, thus 
far, would amount only to 340,000 ticals, or 
reckoning each tical at two shillings and six- 
pence, to 42,000/. From the year 1811 to 1816 
inclusive, the cotton goods paid as duties yearly, 
amounted to from six to ni)ie thousand pieces, 
and their quality was so improved that they 
were now reckoned worth eight ticals each. This 
would make the value of the duties, on an average 
of the (piantity, 60,000, and the impoi’ts 600,000 
ticals. The duties paid in specie now ranged 
from 14,000 to 22,000 ticals, or on an average 
16.500. 'I'he whole imports would consequently 
bo 76,500 ticals, or 98,625/. From the year 1817 
to 1 822, the cotton goods paid in as duties ranged 
yearly from 9000 to 14,000 pieces, or were on an 
average 11,500, 'Fhe greater portion was now of 
British manufacture, and each piece was reckoned 
at the average value of ten ticals. 'I'lie duties 
paid in specie ranged from 32,000 to 44,000 ticals. 
I'he value of the whole imports, according to this 
statement, and omitting, as in the last cases, other 
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articles paid in kind, Avas 1,530,000 ticals, or 
191,250/. In the last year of this period, or 
1822, the duty paid on cotton goods amounted to 
14,600 pieces; and in broad cloth, of which very 
little was previously imported, to 280 pieces, the 
first valued at ten ticals each, and the last at one 
hutidrcd and twenty. The duty paid in specie 
was 46,000 ticals, and consequently the wht)le 
import trade would amount to 2,256,000 ticals, 
or 282,000/. which shows, in the short period 
of twelve years, an extension of between five 
and six hundred per cent. ; a remarkable increase 
under a rude government, by Avhich commerce is 
not protected but oppressed, and which may, for 
the most part, be traced to the influence of the 
freedom introduced into the intercoiu’se between 
Great Britain and India ; in a Avord, to the be- 
neficial influence of British enterprise and capital. 
If to the statement now given be added the other 
articles pajnng duty in knul, the imports of Ban- 
goon will certainly not be over-rated at 300,000/. 
a-year, and the exports, Avhether in produce or 
specie, being taken at the same amount, the Avholc 
trade will be 600,000/. a-year. 

My opportunities and information will not al- 
low me to give any thing beyond a very brief 
sketch of the useful natural products of the Bur- 
mese dominions. In the Mineral kingdom there 
exist, limestone and marble, gems, noble serpen- 
tine, iron, gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, antimony, 
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jiinbcr, coal, i)etrolcunj, nitre, natron, and salt. 
In a xnineralogical view, tlie Burmese territory 
may be described as consisting of four divisions : 
— the great alluvial plain, formed by the dchou- 
vhcmens of the Irawadi, the Setang, and the 
Saluen rivers ; the country of secondary, or 
tertiary formation, extending from between the 
18th and 19th degrees of north latitude to near 
the 22nd ; the extensive nuxuntainous tract of 
primary formation lying to the north, the north- 
east, and east of Ava, consisting for the most part 
of IjUO, or the country of the Shans; and the 
hilly regions whicli form the western boundary 
of the valleys of the li’awadi and Kyen-dwen, 
The first, as might be expected, is remarkably 
destitute of mineral products, and it is the third 
w'hich, from all accounts, is most distinguished 
for its mineral wealth. lamestone exists in great 
abundance in the province of Martaban, and in 
the mountains about the capital : and the lime 
afforded by both is remarkable for its whiteness 
and ])urity. Statuary marble, as 1 have already 
described in the Journal, exists about forty miles 
above Ava, at a place called Sakyin, on the eastern 
bank of the Irawadi. It is, from all I could learn, 
abundant and accessible ; and as to its quality, 1 
have the high authority of IVIr. Chantrey for say- 
ing, that he considers it, judging from the speci- 
mens he has seen in Kngland, as equal to that 
of Carrara. The Burmese have stxme scruples 
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against allowing strangers to carry off marble 
images, but would have none against permitting 
tlie exportation of the rough material, when they 
found themselves deriving a profit from it. It 
might, therefore, I conceive, be advantageously 
sent to England for statuary. W'^ith the excep- 
tion of a few miles of land carriage, the Irawadi 
would convey it all the way to the sea, and the 
freight of dead weight to Europe is known to 
be very moderate, from the want of heavy goods 
in remitting from India. The Chine.se, who are 
well acquainted with such operations, might be 
advantageously engaged in quarrying it, and con- 
veying it to the place of embarkation. 

The precious stones ascertained to exist in the 
Burmese territory, are chiefly those of the saji- 
])hire family and the .spinelle ruby. They are 
found at two places, not very distant from each 
other, called IMoguut and Kyat-pcun, about five 
days’ journey from the capital, in an cast-south- 
east direction. From what I could learn, the 
gems are not obtained by any regular mining 
operations, but by digging and washing the gravel 
in the beds of rivulets or small brooks. All the 
varieties of the sapphire, as well as the spinelle, 
are found together, and along with them large 
quantities of corundum. The varieties ascer- 
tained to exist, are the oriental sapphire (Nila); 
the oriental ruby, called Pata-mra, and Kyaok-ni, 
oi- red stone ; the opalescent ruby, called Pata-mra 
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kaong-wen, or the cat's eye ruby ; the star ruby ; 
the green, the yellow and the white sapphires ; 
and the oriental amethyst. The common sap- 
phire is by far the most frequent, but in com- 
parison with the ruby is very little prized by the 
Burmese, in which they agree with other nations. 
1 brought home with me several of great size, the 
largest weighing no less than 3630 grains, or 
above nine hundred and seven carats. 

While I was at Aa'r, two stones, partaking 
equally of the sapphire and ruby, were brought 
to me for sale. One of those, the property of the 
<jueen's brother, was a very fine gem, without a 
flaw, the red and blue colour nearly dividing it 
into two equal and distinct parts: five hundred 
ticals, or about sixty pounds, were asked for it. 
I did not purcha.se it at once ; and when 1 in- 
quired for it a few days afterwards, I found that 
it had been stolen from the owner. Another 
stone, a very large one, a portion of which was 
white and the remainder sapphire-coloured, was 
also brought to me for sale: it was, however, 
very imperfect, and of little value. Among 
some rubies which I brought home, one of con- 
siderable size was a fine and perfect Asteria, or 
star-stone. The spinelle ruby, Zebu-gaong, is not 
unfrequent in Ava, but is not much valued by 
the natives. I brought with me to England a 
perfect specimen, both as to colour and freedom 
from flaws, weighing twenty-two carats. The 
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sapj)hire and ruby mines are considered the pro- 
perty of the King, or at least he lays claim to all 
that exceed in value a viss of silver, or one hun- 
dred ticals. The miners often, it appears, evade 
this law, by bi’eaking the large stones into frag- 
ments. In the royal treasury, there are, notwith- 
standing, many fine stones of both descriptions. 
The year before our visit, the King received 
from the mines one niby weighing 124 grains; 
and the year preceding that, eight good ones, but 
of smaller size. No stranger is permitted to visit 
the mines ; even the Chinese and Mohammedans 
residing at Ava are carefully excluded. Noble 
serpentine, called by the Burmese Kyaok-sin, or 
green stone, is exported in coi»siderable quantities 
by the Chinese to their own country, being there 
used, as 1 understand, for rings and amulets. 
From what I coidd learn, it is obtained in certain 
mountains in the country of the Kyen. 

Thei'e appears to be no tleficiency of iron ore in 
the Burmese dominions. Mines of it are wrought 
in the vicinity of the mountain I’aopa, in the 
country of Lao, and other places. From the 
ignorance of the natives, and the want of machi- 
nery, and not from any defect in the ores, the 
metal obtained is so imperfect as to lose from 
thirty to fifty per cent, in the process of forging 
it; and 1 do not understand that the Burmese 
are at all acquainted with the art of preparing 
steel, or o! fabricating utensils of cast iron. 
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(iold is ft)ixnd in small quantities by washing 
the sand of brooks, in a few situations, sucli as 
SInve-gyen, which lies at no great distance from 
the town of Pegu ; and I was informed that it 
existed more abundantly in Lao. It does not 
ajjpear, however, that it is plentiful in any part 
of the Burmese dominions ; and the greater quan- 
tity of what is used in gilding, in trinkets and as 
currency, seems to be imported from China. This 
Avas estimated to me at six hundred viss a year, 
which is equal to 60,000 ticals in wt'ight. Ac- 
cording to Burnian estimate, gold is seventeen 
limes the value of silver, which makes the amount 
1,020,000 ticals, or, at %<i. to the tical, 102,000/. 

Silver mines are Avrought only in one place in 
the Burmese dominions, called Bor-twang. This 
■seems to be in tlie territory of Lao, tOAvards the 
Chinese frontier, and distant tAvcKe day.s’ journey 
from B’hamb. The undertakers and labourers 
are both Chinese, — a circumstance Avhich obtains 
in res])cct to all effectual mining undertakings 
conducted among the semi-barbax'ous neighbours 
of China, Tonquinese, Siamese, and ISIalays, as 
Avell as the Burmans. I'lic tax paid by the Chinese 
undertakers to the King of Ava, is forty-eight 
viss, or 48,000 ticals. I think it probable that 
these thrifty and prudent people would not pay 
more tbaxi a tAventieth part of the gross produce 
as tax, considering the expensive and laborious 
nature of the employment, and the barbarous na- 
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tare of the covuitry in which it is conducted. If 
this be the case, the produce may be estimated at 
960,000 ticals, or £120,000. information re- 
specting these mines was supplied at Ava by two 
Chinese merchants, who had visited them. — Cop- 
per, tin, lead, and antimony, are said to exist 
abundantly in the mountainous country of IjHO. 
In the market of Ava, we found a good many 
specimens of copper ore, which liad been brought 
there for alchemical purposes, and wliicli, wo were 
assured, came from the last-named country. They 
seemed to me to be a massive carbonate of a 
stalactitic form. I coidd not find, however, that 
any copj)cr uiines are worked by the Burmese ; 
and they are indebted for tlieir supply of this 
metal to the Cliine.se. Tin ore is asserted by the 
Burmese to be found in Lao, and I believe that 
some mines or washings are worked. The Chinese, 
however, import .some; but whether the produce 
of their own country, or of some neighbouring 
one, I could not learn. In Lao, also, there is 
found lead and antimony,, and both are wrought 
and smelted. We found ores of each in the mar- 
ket of Ava, brought there for the .same purpose 
as the ores of copper. Lead, however, I find to 
be among the Chinese imports. Indeed, such is 
the rude state of Burmese industry, that the me- 
tallic wealth of the country generally, may be 
described as lying in a great measure useless and 
neglected, and it seems generally to be cheaper 
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to import from foreign countries than to produce 
on the spot. 

Mines of amber, called Ambong by the Bur- 
mese, are worked at Parentwang, a place near 
B’hamd. In what geognostic situation it is found 
I could not Icfirn. It seems to be abundant, for 
the cost of the unwrought material at Ava does 
ru)t exceed seven ticals per viss, or is under four 
shillings per pound. — Traces of coal, as mention- 
ed in the Journal, have been found in the Bur- 
mese territory ; and it is indeed highly probable, 
from the geological formation of a great portion 
of' it, that this mineral is very extensively dif- 
fused. During our visit, the King had expressed 
much desire to be possessed of a steam-vessel, 
and it was suggested to him that, coal being the 
most convenient fuel, some inconvenience might 
arise from the want of it, especially as vvot)d was 
comparatively scarce and high-ju-ieed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital. Specimens of Bengal 
coal were shown to him ; and he and his courtiers 
immediately observed,. that there was abundance 
of the mineral in the country. 

The Petroleum wells of Rc-nan-gyaong have 
been already described in the Journal. From the 
more accurate information which I obtained at 
Ava, it appears that the produce of these may be 
estimated at the highest, in round numbers, at 
about twenty-two millions of viss, each of 3 ^ 
potmds, avoirdupois. This estimate is formed 
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from the report of the Myo-Tluigyi, who rents 
the tax on the wells, which is five in a hun- 
dred. His annual collection is 25,000 ticals ; 
and he estimated, or conjectured, that he lost by 
smuggling about 8,000, making the total 33,000. 
The value of the whole produce, therefore, is 
660,000 ticals. The value of the oil on the spot 
is reckoned at three ticals per hundred viss, and 
conseciuently its amount will be as above stated. 

Nitre, natron, and culinary salt are found in 
many of the arid and calcareous tracts in tlie up- 
per provinces of the Burmese empire, and chiefly 
ill the neighbourhood of the capital. The first of 
these is found in the state of an efflorescence or 
incrustation on the surface of the earth, as in 
Bengid. Wliat wc obtained from the market of 
Ava, was flue and in large crystals, appearing to 
liave been well prepared. It was, however, a 
great deal dcai’er than saltpetre of the same qua- 
lity in tlie market of Calcutta; indeed much is 
im])orted from the latter place into Pegu. Na- 
tron is also found in the state of an incrustation 
on the ground : what we saw had undergone no 
purification, but was full of earthy impurities. 
In this state it is used by the Burmese instead 
of soap, a preparation with which they seem to 
be unacquainted. The price by retail does not 
exceed forty shillings per ton, and no doubt, 
in the large way, it might be obtained much 
cheaper, so that it may be concluded, that it 
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would iiHbrd to pay freight as an article of ex- 
portation to Europe. Salt, or muriate of soda, is 
found in many of the lakes of the upper pro- 
vinces, under circumstances which I have alluded 
to in the Journal. From this there can be little 
doubt of the existence of salt in beds, although 
T could not find that its presence in this form 
has been actually determined. 

Among the useful V'^egetable productions of 
Ava, the teak tree holds a distinguished place. 
The forests of this invaluable timber are unques- 
tionably the most extensive in India. I'he teak 
is, I believe, no where to be found in the low 
alluvial lands to which the tides reach ; but in the 
high lands beyond their influence, it seems to be 
very generally disseminated tliroughout the king- 
dom. In our own progress to Ava, we noticed 
it all the way from Shwe-daong to Melun, a dis- 
tance of at least one hundred and fifty miles. Dr. 
\\’'allich found it, again, growing side by side with 
oaks in the range of mountains north-cast of Ava ; 
and in our new acquisitions to the south of the 
Saluen, we found that on the three rivers which 
water the province of Martaban, the teak tree be- 
gan to make its appearance as soon as the influ- 
ence of the tides had ceased. The most conveni- 
ent and accessible, if not the finest forest in the 
country, is that of Sarawadi, which furnishes 
nearly the whole of what is exported to foreign 
countries. Other considerable forests of teak 
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exist in the provinces of Lain, Tongo, Ihissein, and 
Shwe-gyen ; and the capital is supplied from a 
place called Moni-mai, hfteen days’ Journey on 
the Irawadi, above the capital. This last timber 
is smaller generally than that of Sarawadi, but 
equal to it in quality, and equally cheap ; for 1 
found on inquiry that timber of the same scant- 
ling cost at Ava only twenty-live |>er cent, more 
than in Sarawadi, The teak of Ava is considered 
less durable when emjdoycd in naval architecture 
than that of jNIalabar ; but it has been determin- 
ed by experiments carefully made in the arsenal 
of Fort William, to be stronger tlian the last, 
and therefore fitter for gun-carriages and machi- 
nery. Among the Burmese the wood most priz- 
ed for its strength and durability, after the teak, 
is one called in their language Thingan ; this is 
the lloprca odorafa of botanists, a large forest 
tree, very abundant in the lower provinces. It is 
used in boat-building, and the (»ommon canoes are 
often made of an entire tree of it, hollowed out. 
Another tree, highly esteemed in our Indian 
arsenals for the toughness and hardness of its 
wood, exists in great quantities and of large size 
on the sea-coast, and every where within the in- 
fluence of the tides, its natural locality. This is 
the Soondry of India, and the Heretiera rohmta 
of botanists. JVIy friend Dr. Wallich, when I 
left him, had already discovered seven new species 
of oak, many of them fine forest trees, of which 
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the timber promises to be useful. Ava is not 
tlie natural country of firs, nor tlo I believe any 
tree of the pine family has been di,scoverc(l to 
exist in any part of the country. Among the 
most useful products of the Burinan forc.sts may 
be named the bamboo, which, in the lower parts 
of the country, grows to an extniordinary size ; 
occasionally, indeed, to the girth of twenty-three 
or twenty-four inches, so that joints of it make 
convenient vessels for drawing water from wells, 
and similar domestic u.ses. The Mimosa catechv, 
a tree ri.sing to the height of thirty and forty 
feet, is very generally disseminated both in the 
forests of the ujipjr and lower ])rovinces. This 
allbrds the catechu or terra japonica, wliicli in the 
Malay countries is yielded by a veiy different 
[)lant, tlie I ncaria f^avihir. From the mimosa 
the drug is obtained by boiling the wood cut 
doAvn into chips and iirspissating the produce. 
This rude manufacture is carried on throughout 
the country ; but the produce of the upper pro- 
vinces is clearer in colour, and finer, than that of 
the lower. The article is much used in the 
country, and largely exported, particularly to 
Bengal, 'fhe timber of the Mimosa catechu, 
which is often of large scantling, and that of 
other species of the same genus, all of which are 
strong, tough, and durable, are much employed 
for economical purposes, such as in the fabrication 
of ploughs, harrows, &c. Another useful produce 
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of the Bunnan forests, is tlie vaniisli from wliieh 
the Shans and Burmese fabricate the lacquer ware 
already described. The finest kind is tlie pro- 
duce of tlie country of tlie Shans. From the 
forests of the same country is obtained a large 
(}uantity of stick lac of excellent quality. 

Bunnan Agriculture embraces the following 
productions : rice, maize, millet, wheat, various 
pulses, palms, sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, and 
indigo. Bice (in Burmese, 8’han,) is the great 
object of husbandry throughout the kingdom. 
The mode of cultivation in the upper jirovinces 
has been already noticed. Here the plough is 
used in turning up the soil, which is afterwards 
pulverized by means of a wooden cylinder be- 
tween (‘ight and nine cubits long, dragged and 
not rolled along the ground, and by a rude har- 
row. The rice is sown lirst in beds, and after- 
wards transplanted. Two crops a yc‘ar are gene- 
rally obtained, and occasionally three ; the best 
during the periodical rains, and the others through 
means of artificial irrigation ; a j)rocess conducted 
very rudely and expensively, being chiefly effect- 
ed through manual labour. The best cro})s in 
the upper provinces seldom afford a return of 
above fifteen or twenty fold for the seed. In 
the alluvial lands of the southern provinces, the 
plough is rarely used. A rude harrow and the 
treading of cattle, when the earth is softened and 
reduced nearly to a puddle in the season of the 
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monsoon, ])repare the ground sufKciently for the 
grain, which is s<)wn broad-cast, and there is go- 
iKTally no subsecjuent transplanting. One crop 
only is takcai from the land; but instead of a 
return oi‘ fii'tc'cn or twenty fold, fifty and sixty 
are ]iot an uniVeepu nt one ; so that witli less than 
one tliird the labour, the vvliole annual produce 
is at least e<[ual to that of the uppcT provinces. 
Tlie cons(‘(iuenc(^ of tliis is, that rice in the upper 
provinces is commonly at least fifty ])(t cent, 
higher than in tlu^ lower, while the (*rops are 
inueh more pre(*arious. It is, therci'oris an article 
()1‘ export from tlie latter to the former. 

JMai/e, in Ibirnum Fraong-bu, and Indian mil- 
let, or IJolcm are cultivated to a consi- 

derable c'Ntent in the upper provinces a.> winter 
or cold weather crops. iMtlier from imsuitahle- 
ness of soil, or unskilful eultnrtN and perhaj)s 
indeinl from both, the produce is snudl in eoin])a- 
risoii to that of otlier countries. For thc‘ first, the 
highest return given to me was one hundred fold 
for the seed; whereas, in other parts of the Avorld, 
four hundred, and five Imndred, are not unfre- 
quent. — ^\dleat, which would probably not groAV 
in the low er piovinces, is grown, as before men- 
tioned, in small (|uantities in the neighbourhood 
of the capital. The grain is of a good quality, 
and the returns amjilc ; but as bread, this grain 
is no favourite wdth the JFirmese. Shortly after 
the war, the British authorities at lltingoon direct- 
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cxi a quantity of wheat to be sold, with the view 
of relieving the poor Iroin a temporary seareity. 
Allliough a imK‘h more* vahiahk* grain in India 
gx^nerally than riec*, i!ie Ihirmese would not give 
ii(\‘irly th(‘ same ])riee for it : and when compell- 
ed from necessity to use it, they boiled it whole 
as they would have done rice, being ignorant of 
any oth(*r mode oi' ))reparing it for Ibod. Had the 
upper country been coloniyAxl by any of the west- 
ern races of nuan wheat, and not rice, would in all 
probability have constituted tlu* chief object of 
husbandry. — The ])ulses most commoidy cultivat- 
cxl are tlie Ph((,sc()/f(ff-tn(t.k\ the DoUchos 
C//AVA*, the Cierr ((netiiiiou, and the uirachi,^ hj/po- 
or ground nut. A\] ot‘ thes(‘ are used for 
liuman food, and not given to cattle. The first 
two are the least productive, but the most es- 
teemed. 'Hie tliird, commoidy known to l^uro- 
peans in tlie Hengal provinces by the name of 
gram, is doubly more productive tlian these, but 
it is a coarse pidse. It is known in the lUirmese 
language by the name of Ktda-pia, or the wes- 
tern foreigners’ bean.” It is no doubt, therefore*, 
an exotic, and in all likelihood was, like* wheat, 
introduced from Ihmgal, in times too ne)t veay re- 
mote*. Tlie Arachis is eultivate*d, but in small 
({uantities, and never on account of its oil, as in 
some other countries of the East. Jhdses arc 
ehie^fly cultivated in the up])er provinces, and 
the Cicer ariefinum, or gram, is exc'liisively con- 
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lined to these. The only oil-giving plant in the 
husbandry of the Burmese is the Sesamum Jndi- 
cum, (N'iian) ; but this is an object of very general 
cidture throughout all the up])er provinces. The 
oil is used by them in cookery, being their only 
substitute for butter; and where })etroleum is 
high })riced, it is burned. The oil-cake makes an 
useful provender for the working cattle in the 
dry season, when the arid lands of the upper pro- 
vinces arc parched, and the pasture scanty or des- 
troyed. — Tea is cultivated on the hills by some 
of the mountain races, but it docs not exist nearer 
Ava than live days’ joiirney, and we consequently 
saw none of it growing. 'Die best is gi’own by 
the race ealled D’liami, whose country lies to the 
nortli-east of Ava, distant about ten days’ journey. 
The leaves are elliptic, oblong, and serrated like 
the C’hiiiese plant; and the Burmese, not follow- 
ing the practice of other nations, designate the 
latter by the native name of their own plant; 
Ijap’het. There is little doubt, therefore, but that 
it is a genuine Then, and most probably a native 
of the country. The Burmese eat the leaf pre- 
pared with oil anti garlic, and never use the infu- 
sion as they do that of Chinese tea, which they 
call T..ap’het-rc, or tea-water. 

The cocoa and areca palms are not very fre- 
quent in the southern provinces, even in the 
neighbourhood of the sea, where they might na- 
turally be looked for; and as we proceed north- 
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ward, they becone more and more scarce, until at 
the capital they are only to be seen as rarities. 
The upper ju’ovinces, however, abound in the 
palmyra, or Borassns JtabelliJhrmis^ especially the 
arid country, extending for two hundred miles 
below the capital, where immense groves of it 
are cultivated. A cheap but im])ure sugar is 
obtained from the wine of this palm, which is a 
substitute for that of the cane, and universally 
consumed throughout the country, forming an 
article of considerable export from the upper to 
the lower provinces. 

The sugar-cane, called Kran in the native lan- 
guage, seems to have been long known to the 
Burmese, but it is cultivated only in trifling (piaii- 
titics, to be eaten in its crude state ; and the art of 
manufacturing sugar frojii it, is either not known, 
or not practised by them. Many parts of the 
country seem well suited to the growtli of this 
plant, for the purpose of sugar; and if the (lo- 
vernment were to give the same encouragement 
to the Chinese, as that of Siam does, sugar would, 
no doubt, soon become a valuable article of ex- 
port ; but in its present disposition, so wise and 
liberal a measure is hardly to be looked for. — 
Tobacco is chiefly cultivated in the uj)per pro- 
vinces, of which the climate appears most suitable 
to it, and it is an article of import from thence 
to the lower. It requires, as usual, the best soils, 
and its growth is consequently confined to a few 
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piirticuliir districts. The name by which it is 
known to the liuvinans, S’ha, implies, as in the 
Siamese language, “ medicbie.” From this it 
may be inferred, that on its first introduction it 
was used niedieinally, and held up, probably, as 
an inlallilde remedy. — Cotton, called Gwon in 
Ihirmesc, is grown in every part of the kingdom, 
and in all its dependencies, but in greatest (juan- 
tities in the dry lands and climate of the upper 
provinces. The texture is fine and silky, but the 
staple short. At the market of Dacca, it brings 
a higher ])rice than the ordinary varieties of In- 
dian cotton. 'Phe s])ecies universally cultivated, 
is the herhaccum, or annual herba- 

ceous kind, witli a seed from which the wool is se- 
parated Avilh difficulty.- -Indigo, called, in the 
Ihirniaii ianguae;e, Mai, is grown in every ])ai't of 
tlie kingdom, and is said to be an ijidigenous ])ro- 
duct. 'Pile culture is rude, and the manufacture 
still more so : n'lidering the ])roduee wholly unfit 
for ex])ortation. 'Phe rich alluvial lands of the 
loAvcr provinces are eminently avcII suited to the 
growth of this valuable plant, and, Avith a mode- 
rate shave of ))rotectu)n, the manufacture might, no 
doubt, be carried on to a great extent. iVn intel- 
ligent Armenian merch.anthad commenced it in the 
district of Saimaa, when his enterprise aa'hs inter- 
rupted by tlie Avar. 1 am not aware of any other 
plant exclusiA^ely cultivated as a dyeing drug. 
The sapan-Avood is the produce of the forests ; 
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safflower is imported from Bengal ; and turmeric 
and the jack-tree are as much cultivated for cu- 
linary purposes, as for the dyes which they yield. 
In the u])per provinces, a Species of Crotalaria is 
cidtivated for cordage, and in the southern pro- 
vinces the rattan is the principal substitute. 

The rudeness and barbarism of the Burmese 
appear no where more striking than in their 
gardening and horticulture. Green vegetables 
and fruits form a considerable portion of their 
diet, but a great part of them are culled from the 
forests and marshes, and ai’e not the result of cul- 
tivation. The young shoots of the bamboo, wild 
asparagus, the succulent stems of a variety of 
acjuatic plants and uncultivated arums, which, in 
other Asiatic countries, would hardly be deemed 
esculent at all, are among the most frerjaent ve- 
getables to be met with in a Burman market. 
The flowers, wliich are so much used by the Bur- 
mese in their offerings at the temjdes, are very 
frequently the produce of the forest; and when 
exotics, of a culture as rude and negligent as pos- 
sible. A similar t)bservation ajjplies to fruits, al- 
though, perhaps, not to the same extent. In the 
upper provinces, the yam, or IXioscorea, and the 
sweet potatoe, or liatatu, are cidtivated, but not 
extensively or generally. When the British army 
occupied the lower jiart of the country, I recol- 
lect, that the first of these roots was imported 
into Rangoon all the way from Malacca. The 
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common potato is wliolly unknown to the liur- 
mesc. In the same manner, they are strangers to 
all our ordinary garden vegetables, such as peas, 
carrots, cabbages, turnips, mustard, cresses, ra- 
dishes, &c. Even melons, cucumbers, and the 
egg-plant, so generally cultivated in other parts 
of India, are rare or little attended to in Ava. 
Onions are produced in some of the mountainous 
parts of the upper provinces, and imported from 
Lao. They are an article of trade to the lower 
provinces, where they are unknown as objects of 
culture. TMie capsicum is, after salt, the most 
general condiment used by the Burmese ; and this 
hardy, productive, and cheap article, is universally 
cultivated in every part of the country. The 
most skilfully, and one of the most universally 
cultivated objects of Javanese gardening, is the 
betel pepper. In the damp climate of Pegu, it 
is grown with comparatively little care; but in 
the upper provinces it requires shade, irrigation, 
and attention. 

In the cultivation of fruits, the Burmese are, 
I think, unquestionably below all their neigh- 
bours, and especially the Siamese. The varieties 
known to them are small, and no skill or pains 
are bestowed on their culture. The most com- 
mon fruits are the mango, the orange, the pine, 
the custard apple, the jack, the papaya-fig, and 
the plantain. The mango, (in Burman, Tharet,) 
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is a fruit of which the quality depends greatly 
on the variety which is cultivated. The Bur- 
mese seem to practise little selection, and, of 
course, it is with them a very poor and indifferent 
fruit. There is one species of this genus, peculiar 
to Pegu, known to the Mohammedans of the 
country under the name of the Mariam. It is a 
small fruit, about the size and shape of a green- 
gage, and is much cultivated and prized by the 
natives, although little palatable to an European. 
The pine-apple is a very indifferent fruit in the 
upper provinces, but in Pegu it grows in great 
perfection, although receiving as little attention 
as if it were a denizen of the forest. In size and 
flavour it is equal to the best raised in this coun- 
try, but inferior, in the first respect, to those pro- 
duced nearer the equator, such as at Malacca and 
similar places. The name given to it by the 
Burmese, Annat, is the nearest apjiroximation 
which their ]>ronunciation will admit to the origi- 
nal one, and points at its foreign origin. The plan- 
tain, the papaya-fig, {Carica papaja,) and the cus- 
tard-ap})le, {Psidium pomiferum,) being all hardy 
fruits, which require little care, and, indeed, grow 
almost spontaneously, are favourites with the 
Burmese ; but of their kinds they arc very indif- 
ferent. The durian and mangostin, Durio and 
Gardnia mangodana, arc found no farther north 
than Tavoy, in latitude fourteen degrees. Their 
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names are a eorruption of the Malay ones, from 
wlucli there (;an be little dovibt that they have 
beoTi borrowed from tlu* Indian islands. 

'I'he useful Quadrnj>eds domesticated by the 
Ibirmesc arc, the ox, tlie buffalo, the horse, and 
the elej)hant. Both oxen (Nwa) and buffaloes 
(Kuwe) are used throughout the country ; but 
the latter gT(*atly prevail in the lowlands, and the 
former in the up|)cr. Both are of a very good 
description, and commonly in high order; in- 
deed, the rural economy of the Burmans aj)pears 
no where to so much advantage as in their care 
of tliese animals. \Vith respect to oxen, the 
males are commonly emasculated, and these, for 
the most |)art, only are used in labour, the fe- 
males being neither fed nor worked. 'J'he cost 
of rearing them is comparatively high ; a cir- 
cumstance to be accounted for, fnnn the reli- 
gious prejudice, which interdicts their use as food, 
and which, therefore, leaves no profitable means 
of di.sposing of the old or imperfect cattle. The 
bulfalo, a more docile animal than the ox, exce])t 
to strangers, is i\ot emasculated, and both males 
and females arc used in labour. In places cojige- 
nial to it, it is ahx) more easily reared than the ox, 
being satisfied with coarser pasture; and it is con- 
sequently much chea])er. Notwithstanding supe- 
rior strength, however, the buffalo is slow, im- 
patient of heat and drought, and therefore in- 
ca])able of long-continued exertion. Its use is 
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therefore confined to agricultural labour ; and 
the ox, whether for burthen or draught, is alone 
used in conveying goods and merchandize on 
long journeys. 

The full-sized ln)rse is unknown in Ava, as in 
every country of iroj>ical Asia, east of llengal. 
The Burinan horses rarely exceed thirteeJJ liaiids 
high, 'riicy are sonicwliat larger and stronger 
than the races of tlie Indian islands, but inferior 
to tliese in syininetry, spirit, and action. They 
are also much more costly. Tt is the general 
practice to castrate the males, which is contrary 
to the usage of the Indian islanders. Horses 
arc rarely used by the Burmese as beasts of 
burthen, and never for draught ; and their chief 
use is for the saddle. In the alluvial districts, 
where, indeed, there is seldom any footing for 
them, horses are rarely to be seen ; but they pre- 
vail in every t>ther part of the country, and aj)- 
pear to be most numerous in the hilly country of 
Lao, from whence they are brought for sale to 
the capital. The true Bunnan horse, however, is 
preferred to that of Lao. 

Kespccting the elejdiant, I have communicated 
in the Journal whatever came under ' my obser- 
vation. In Ava, this animal is at j)rcsent a mere 
object of royal luxury .and ostentation; for, unless 
probably in laio, 1 do not find that it is any where 
used as a bea.st of burthen ; although, as such, it 
might, no doubt, be very advantageously cm- 
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ployed in many parts of the country. The hog 
is domesticated among the Burmese, but being 
used only as a scavenger, and taken no care of, its 
habits are offensive and disgusting to the last de- 
gree. I'lie dog is seen, unknown and uncared for, 
as in other parts of the East. These animals 
prowl about the villages unmolested, their num- 
bers being kept down only by disease and famine. 
At the capital, they are the most miserable and 
half-starved creatures that can be imagined. Cats 
are numerous, and generally of a similar breed 
with the Malay cat ; that is, having half a tail 
only; they are excellent mousers. The ass (Mr^) 
the sheep (Tho), and the goat (S’hait), although 
apparently bearing native names, are little known 
in the domestic economy of the Burmese. About 
the capital there are a few goats and shee]), of a 
puny race, kej)t more for curiosity than use. I 
saw there also a few asses, which were ascertained 
to have been brought from China. The camel, 
although a beast of burthen sufliciently well 
suited to the upper portion of the country, is not 
known to the Burmese. 

Of poultry, a few' common fowls and ducks 
alone arc reared, chiefly, I believe, for the pur- 
pose of being clandestinely sold to the Chinese, 
Christian, and Mohammedan residents. 

In a country so abounding in deserts and 
forests, and so little under the dominion of man, 
wild animals and game are numerous. The 
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most remarkable quadrupeds are the elephant, 
I'hinoceros, hog, deer, oxen and buffaloes, bears, 
otters, the tiger, leopard, witli wild and civet cats. 
The elephant is found in all the deep forests of 
the country, from one extremity to the other, and 
is peculiarly abundant in those of Pegu. The 
varieties do not differ specifically from the com- 
mon Asiatic elephant of naturalists, as was proved 
by the comparison of some teeth, which I brought 
home, with those of the Bengal elephant. The 
rhinoceros is the common Indian one, with a 
single horn. This animal is sufficiently abundant 
in the forests of Pegu, but probably less so than 
the elephant. Both are hunted by the Karyens, 
and their fle.sh held not only to be esculent, but 
delicate. The hog, as in other parts of the East, 
is spread all over the wild parts of the country. 
Several species of deer exist, such as the Indian 
roe and stag. The latter is more frequent in the 
forests of Pegu, than I have ever heard of its 
being in any other part of India. Notwithstand- 
ing their religion, these are hunted by the natives 
for their flesh. The common mode of doing so 
is as follows : — the hunters assemble in a large 
party in the grassy plains, which are the favourite 
haunt of the deer, and forming a circle, gradually 
contract it, until the terrified animals are reduced 
within a very small compass. A fence of very 
frail materials, but quite sufficient to confine them 
in their terror, is then constructed ; and into these 
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tlie hunters enter, and cut down the game with 
their swords. A party of English gentlemen that 
had just returned from a hunting-party of this 
description, when I last visited Martaban, in- 
formed me that a surprisingly small number 
escaped over the fence, and that about thirty 
were killed. Another mode of hunting them 
was described to me by the natives. The hunter, 
in this case, goes into the forest, in a dark night, 
with a torch in one hand, and his sword in the 
other. The deer, attracted by the light, arc said 
to come up to it fearlessly, and are cut down 
without difficulty. No species of the antelope is 
found in the Burman territory, not even in the 
dry plains of the upper country, where their ap- 
pearance might have been looked for. O.xen and 
buffaloes are both of them natives of the llurraan 
forests. The first are known by a distinct name 
(Saing) from the domesticated breed, but there is 
no good reason to believe that they differ speci- 
fically. Of the feline tribe, the royal tiger, the 
spotted leopard, and several s])ccies of cats, are 
numerous in the forests of Ava, cs})ecially in 
those of the southern provinces. It is remark- 
able, that none of the canine family, so frequent 
in the neighbouring country of Hindustan, are, 
so far as is knowr», to be found within the 
Burman dominions. There ai-e neither wolves, 
jackals, foxes, nor hyenas; and this zoological 
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leatiire is said to extend to all the countries of 
tropical Asia lying east of llengal. 

(iame is probably less abundant in the liunnesc 
dominions than in Hindustan. The variety, how- 
ever, is considerable. I’lie liare is not known in 
Pegu, but makes its appearance in the liigh-lands 
before the discjiibogucmcnt of the Irawadi. It is 
a small animal, similar, in all respects, to the 
Indian hare. I’lie flesh of both, in comparison 
witli that of tlie bluropean hare, is insipid. Of 
gallinaceous birds, the wild cock is very genei'ally 
s])rt'ad over the country. It is of the same species 
as the wild fowl of Hindustan, and is invariably 
an inhabitant of the forests, where it is to bo found 
in coveys, like our partridge and moor game. 
Two species of pheasants, I imagine undcscribed, 
arc sufficiently numerous in the forests of Pegu- 
They are both small birds, and much inferior in 
size and beauty of plumage to the jdieasants of 
China and Nepal. The other birds of this family 
ascertained to exist are the peacock, and some par- 
tridges and ([uails. The snipe, a bird which seems 
to abound in every part of the world where there 
are marshes, from the arctic to the antarctic circle, 
is sufficiently abundant in Ava. Cleese and 
ducks, many of them birds of passage, arc nu- 
merous in the u])per provinces. In the lower the 
goose does not appear, and ducks arc not nu- 


merous. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Geooirapincal Description — Limits and Extent. — General aspect. 
— Rivers — Lakes — Sea-coast and Harbours. — Civil Divisions. 
— Towns. — Population .■ — British Conquests — Arracan, Mar- 
taban, Ye, Tavoy, and Mergui. 

Tnr. correct limits and real extent of the Bur- 
mese dominions are, as may well be supposed, un. 
known to Europeans ; and, in general, I liave 
nothing better than probable conjecture to offer 
on this important subject. The extreme Western 
limits may be described as extending as far as the 
93” of cast longitude, and the extreme Eastern as 
far as about 98° 40'. The utmost Southern limits 
are in latitude 15" 45' north, and the extreme 
l^orthern, probably between 26° and 27°. The ex- 
treme breadth of the country, therefore, comprises 
better than 5-^° of longitude, and the extreme 
length, about 11° of latitude. We may conjecture 
that the area is, in round numbers, about 184,000 
square miles, English. The present Burmese do- 
minions are bounded to the South by the sea ; to 
the West by Arracan, and by the petty states of 
Cassay, or Kath6, and Assam, or Athan ; to the 
North and North-east by the Chinese province of 
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Yiinan ; and to the East by the independent and 
tlie Siamese portion of I^ao. 

The aspect of the country from the sea, up 
to the latitude of 17^", is lo^v and champaign. 
From thence, to near the 22“, it is entitled to the 
denomination of hilly and elevated ; and beyond 
this it is, from all accounts, decidedly moun- 
tainous. To the West and North-west, chains 
of mountains divide it from Arracan, Fassay, and 
Assam, often of great elevation. The Burman 
territory is watered by four considerable rivers ; 
viz. the Salucn, the Setang, the Irawadi, and the 
Kycn-dwen, all of which have a southerly course, 
marking the character of the country as a plain, 
inclined from north to south. The first of these 
will afterwards be referred to. The Setang, where 
it is of great breadth, is rather a considerable arm 
of the sea than a river. Beyond the reach of the 
tides, it is, from all accounts, an inconsiderable 
stream ; and even as low down as the town of 
Tongo, it is only navigable for boats. Its mouth 
is not only choked up with sand-banks, but is 
liable to a dangerous bore, so as to make its na- 
vigation impracticable for large, and difficult and 
precarious for any description of vessels. 

The Irawadi, the largest river of Ava, is said 
to be navigable only for canoes at the town of 
B’hamd ; which, according to the Burmese, is the 
same travelling distance from the city of Ava that 
Prome is, or about three hundred miles. Its 
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source, if I am riglitly iuAu'mcd, cannot be traced 
to any one j)rinci])a] fountain, but to ninnerous 
petty streams cominj*' from tbe mountains of Lao, 
and of tlie C/bines<> province of Ytinan. I have 
described it in tlie Journal us being swollen by a 
few days’ heavy rain ; a proof, tliat above Ava it 
is a stream of no great magnitude, and that its 
source cannot be very remote. It may farther be 
added, that bad it been navigable from China, the 
(Miinese trade to Ava would naturally have been 
conve) ed by it ; whereas it is altogetbcT conveyed 
by land, even from Il’haind to tbe Eurman capi- 
tal.* From tbe town of Ava to its (ichonc/iemcnt, 
the Iruwadi receives no tributary stream of tbe 
least imj)or<anec', ('xcept tbe Kyen-dwen, and does 
not throw off a single branch. Its debouchcmcnt 
commences shortly after it quits the hilly land of 
Ava and entei s IVgu. It then throws off a great 
many branches of various magnitude, watering 
an immense extent of country, and affording 
a convenience of i)iternal navigation, to which 

* 111 ]May mid June 1827, Lieutenants Wilcox and Burlton 
crossed the Lan^tnn mountains from Seddiya, and visited the 
Jrawadi, in latitude about 27" 30' : this spot was rc])reseritcd to 
them by the natives as being about fifty miles to the soiitli of 
its source, wbicli consisted of numerous small streams, issuing 
out of lofty mountains covered with perpetual snow. At the spot 
they visited it, the river was but eighty yards broad. The con- 
jectures thrown out in the text, respecting the origin of the 
Jrawadi, \\ ere written before I became possessed of the infornia- 
tiun In this note. 
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there are few ]>arallels in any country. It falls 
into the sea by not less than fourteen different 
channels. 

The Kyen-dwen river, much inferior in size 
to the Irawadi, appears to have its origin in the 
mountains of Assam. It falls into the Irawadi in 
the latitude of 20'* ‘Mi\ after running over five 
tlegrees of latitude in a course nearly south. 

The Eurman territory contains a great many 
lakes. Those in the lower provinces are nume- 
rous, but small. According to the native state- 
ments rendered to Captain Alves, there appear to 
be in the j)rovinec of Eassein alone about one 
hundred and twenty-seven. The lakes of the 
upper country are much larger, and we had an 
opportunity of seeing several ourselves of consi- 
derable extent. There appears to be one, about 
twenty-five miles in a north-Avest direction from 
the capital, which is above thirty miles in length ; 
but this is tlie largest in the country. 

The Eurman territory has alK)ut two hundred 
ajul forty miles of sca-coast, extending from the 
Cape of Negrais to that of Kyai-kami, or the 
new settlement of Amherst. The whole of this 
is low, marshy, and broken by at least twenty 
ehamuis of rivers or arms of the sea. The greater 
jiumber of these, exposed without protection to 
the open sea, and choked by sandbaj)ks, are unfit 
for navigation. There arc but throe harbours; 
that of Martaban, of Rangoon, and Eassein. Of 
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these, the most convenient, in reference to a com- 
mercial iiitereonrse with the interior of Ava, is 
llantroon. This is situated on the most eastern 
Iminchofthc Ira wadi, or ratlier upon an arm of 
the sea, into which a branch of tliat river falls. 
It has at all seasons an uninterrupted intercourse 
with the main river; a circumstance which con- 
stitutes its principal advantage, and has naturally 
rendered it the emporium of the foreign trade. 
The river of Bassein is the most westerly branch 
of the Trawadi. This (puts the main trunk of the 
river, a little way below the town of llenzada, 
and pursuing a south-south-westerly course, dis- 
cmlwgues itself at Cape Negrais. The navigable 
portion of this rivei-, however, like that of Uaii- 
goon, is more correctly an arm of the sea. It is 
practicable for vessels of burthen up to the town 
of Bas.scin, and for native trading-vessels to La- 
mena. Beyond this, however, it is a trilling 
stream, dry and impassable from November to 
May ; during which period there is, of course^ 
no communication with the main body of the 
Irawadi. This is the only inconvenience of the 
Bassein river, which is a more accessible, safer, 
and centrical port fen- foreign trade, than that of 
Rangoon. The harbour of Negrais, towards its 
entrance, at ■which the English once hud a factory, 
is ])articu]arly convenient ; and there is a safe 
channel for ships both to the cast and west of the 
island wdiich forms it. 
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The portions of the Burmese territory most 
distant from the capital are divided into provinces, 
or vice-royalties ; but the number of these seems 
to be variable and uncertain, and tlie civil power 
vested in their governors different. The most 
frequent civil division appears to be that into 
Myos, or townships. Of these, an old chief in- 
formed me, there wore reckoned to be, in the 
whole empire, according to ancient usage, 4,600 ; 
which, I have no doubt, is a great exaggeration. 
In the I’eguan portion of the empire, the number 
thirty-two seems a favourite; and each of the 
})rovinc‘cs of Henzawati, Martaban, and Bassein, 
were said to contain this number of townships. 
On inquiry, however, neither Henzawati nor INIar- 
taban were found to contain half this number, and 
the actual number ita Bassein was ascertained to 
bo eight. Three of the townships of the last- 
named province were found, by actual enumera- 
tion, to contain two hundred and forty villages ; 
and if the remaining five contained a similar pro- 
portion, the whole villages of the province would 
amount to six hundred and forty. The whole 
province is computed to contain an area of 9,000 
miles; and as the empire contains 184,000, the 
total townships of the kingdom, supposing the 
proportions to be the same, Avmdd be, in round 
numbers, a hundred and sixty-three, and the vil- 
lages about 1300. This is, indeed, a very rougli 
estimate ; but in the imperfect and crude state of 
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our information, I know no better means of at- 
tiiiniiif^ a)i a})i)roximation to tlie triitli. 

The towns of tlic liumian empire, but many of 
wliicb, ])owever, are little better than large vil- 
lages, amount, from the best information wbicli 
I could obtain, to about thirty-two. Of the po- 
])ulation of the seven followiiig, a eonjeetural esti- 
mate has been formed as follows : — 

Ava, Amarapura, and Sagaing, with 


their suburbs and districts, . 354,200 

Rangoon, probably increased siiice its 

re-oceupation to . . . 12,000 

Promc .... S,000 

Rassein .... 3,000 

Martaban . . . 1,500 

Of the remainder, the following are the names; 


viz. Moksobo, B’hamo, Nyaong-ran, Mone, Thing- 
nyi, Kyaong-taong, Debarain, Radong, Salen, or 
'I’lialen, Pugan, Radiiain, I’ongo, Kyaok-mo, 
Ramathain, Mait’hila, Sagii, lidgaing, Maindaong, 
Shwc-gyeii, I’atanago, Mclun, Myadt;, Kyaong- 
myo, and Sitaong. Tbe following slender notices 
have been collected respecting a few of these : — 
Moksobo, commonly called by Europeans, Monch- 
abo, is di.stant from Ava twenty-six taings, or 
about lifty-two miles, in a Jiorth-west direction, 
and by a very tolerable carriage-road. It is a 
walicd town, and still a place of considerable po- 
pulation and traffic. In the year of the Burman 
vulgar era, 1115, corresponding with the year of 
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Christ 1756, Alompra, who was a native of the 
place, made it his capital, giving it the Pali name 
of llatna-thingha, or “ the gem lion.” Ji’hamd is 
said to be a hundred and twenty-five taings dis- 
tant from Ava, in a direction east of north. This 
is the prinei])al mart of the Chinese trade, and 
contains, among its resident inhabitants, a good 
many Cliinese of Yunan. It is .surrounded by a 
Avooden stcxikade, and its governor, one of the 
most considerable of the kingdom, exercises the 
powers of a viceroy. Debarain lies west-north- 
Avest of Ava, at the distance of thirty-six taings, 
or .scA enty-tAVo miles. This ])lace is surrounded 
by a bi ick-Avall, and is the principal toAvn of a 
poj)nlous province, Avhich, I was told, contained 
900,000 Pes of cultivated land. Tlic inland town 
of Badong, the chief place of a district of the same 
name, as, indeed, is the case with all other Bur- 
mese toAvns, lies Avest of Ava, on the right bank 
of the Irawadi, and distant thirty taings, or three 
days’ jornaiey.* It is surrounded by a Avail of 
brick. A village of the same district, called Na- 
paren, is celebrated as the birth-place of the Bur- 
mese general Bandula. The toAvn of Tongo, for- 
tified by a brick-Avall, is said to be a j)lace consi- 
derable for its traffic and population. It lies south 
of Ava ; is distant from it a hundred taiiigs, and 

^ • 

* The Biirniose reckon a day’s journey to be ten taings, or 
about twenty miles- 
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fifty from the old town of Pegu ; or, as it is more 
correctly written, liago. Tongo is situated on 
the Setang river. In the dry season, boats of four 
cubits beam, and carrying two hundred baskets of 
rice — that is, boats of five tons burthen — can go 
up as far as the town. In the wet season, the 
largest trading Ihirman vessels can ascend it. 
This place is said to have under its jurisdiction 
fifty-five townships, llainathain is a large town, 
half-way between Ava and>.Tongo, or fifty taings 
distant from each. Mait’hila, another consider- 
able place on the same road, is distant from Ava 
forty taings. The town of Kyaong-myo, fortified 
by a brick-wall, lies thirty taings above Ava, on 
the right bank of the Irawadi. 

.iVll the towms now enumerated lie within Jlie 
proper country of the Purmese. In that portion 
of I^ao, or the country of the Slums, wdiich is 
tributary to the Burmans, the most considerable 
towns are Mom; and Thing-nyi. Mone is said to 
be one of the largest toAvns of the kingdou), and 
a place of trade. This is the residence of a Bur- 
mese chief, who superintends the affairs of the 
tributary Shans. Thing-nyi is also a consider- 
able place, lying on the immediate borders of the 
Siamese portion of laio. 


^he population of the Burman empire, before 
the loss of Arracan, of its conquests to the North- 
west, and of the provinces South of the Salucn 
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river, was estimated, by former European iiupiir- 
ers, as high as seventeen millions, as nineteen mil- 
lions, and even as thirty-three millions. The area 
of the country would then have been about 
268,000 square miles; so that the lowest of these 
estimates would have given above sixty-three in- 
habitants to the square mile, the second of above 
seventy, and the third of a hundred and twenty- 
three. ^^'^hen it is coT\sidercd that the greater 
part of the country is still in a state of nature ; 
that the inhabitants fire in a semi-barbarous state, 
possessing neither agricultural, commercial, or 
manufacturing industry ; that they have lived for 
figes in a state of war or anarchy ; that they are 
egregiously misgoverned ; and, finally, that in a 
fertile territory and favourable climate, where 
there is room for a dense population, the efrcotual 
wages of labour are not low, as in fully-jieopled 
countries, but high, as in thinly-iidiabited ones, it 
is impossible to believe but that such estimates are 
greatly over-rated. 

We are at present in possession of a few facts, 
which nifiy lead us to more reasonable conjectures, 
'file ])rovinccs South of the Salucn river, depo- 
))ulated by oj)])ression and consequent emigration, 
cannot fairly be taken as a standfird for the whole 
empire. Arracan, computed to contain about 
seven inhabitants to the .square mile, M'ill probyjj^ly 
make a nearer ap])roach to it. W^ere the whole 
Ihirman territory, then, peopled only in the ratio 
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of this province, it w'onld contain, in round num- 
bers, only l,.'j80,000 inliabitants. Arracun, bow- 
ever, was a compiered and an ill-oovcrncd pro- 
vince, and considerable emigrations from it liad 
taken j)Iace into the liritish territory, so that 1 
have no doubt this estiinate is much under tlic 
truth. The only portion of the restored provinces, 
of wliich an estimate of the area and population 
was )nade durir)g our occupation, was JJassein.* 
'flic area of this district was reckoned at 9,000 
s(piare miles, and the jjopulation, according to the 
Hurniese records, at 4,500, Avhieh would give 
near twenty-four inhabitants to the scpiare mile- 
'fliis rate, a])plied to the whole kingdom, would 
give a ]K)j)ulation of 4,410,000. About thirty 
years ago, a house-tax Avas levied on the dwellings 
of the two great classes of the population, the 
Ihirrnese and 'Palains. The amount was thirty- 
three ticals and a half on each house, and the pro- 
duce 4,000,000 of ticals. This would make the 
number of liouses 120,000. The houses of all 
persons in public emph)ymcnt, and the monaste- 
ries, however, arc not taxed, and through the 
malversation of tlu* chiefs, it is reckoiu'd that about 
a tenth of the })roducc is withheld. This last cir- 
cumstance would raise the gross amount of the 
tax to 4,400,000, and, consc(iucntly, the number 


Miiili.' l)y Cii))tain Alvos, lliu able iiial iiilellii'eiit otiicor 
A\hoin I liuvt* before quoted. 
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ol' houses to 132,000. There is another element, 
however, to be taken into the calculation. 'Fhe 
Burmese, for the express purpose of evading sueii 
a tax as this, often run two or even three houses 
into one. .iVceording to the Burmans, each house 
is reckoned at seven inliabitants ; but if we add to 
these, priests and ]nd)lic functionaries, making, at 
the same time, some allowance for lu)uses omitted, 
for the reason just mentioned, the number will 
])robably not be over-rated at twelve, which will 
give a po])ulation of 1,. 584,000. To complete the 
population of the kingdom, it woidd be necessary 
to add the inhabitants of the tributary States —the 
Karyens, tlie Kyeus, and other wild or unsettled 
races. ^\'e have, however, in this statement, the 
etleetual strength of the population ; the most 
civilized, and also the most numerous class of the 
iidiabitants. The number of Karyens and Kyeus 
in the ])rovince of Bassein, has been estimated, 
from the Burmese records, at 40,()()(). I'W'rc 
there, therefore, a similar pro))ortion of the Avild 
races throughout the rest of the empire, their 
total number would amount, in round numbers, 
to 830,000. This, added to the last result, would 
give a total ])opulation, exclusive of tributaries, of 
little short of 2,414,000. 

In the .Journal, I have attempted to estimate 
the population from the ({uantity of j)ctroleiim 
which is consumed ; this article, wherever pro- 
curable, being universally used by all classes for 
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biinniig, to the exclusion of oil, wax, or tallow. 
Petroleum is obtained only at one spot, and here 
pays a money duty to the Government of five in 
one hundred. TIjc yearly tax collected, accord- 
ing to the statement of the farmer, amounts to 
25,000 ticals ; but he reckoned himself to lose by 
smuggling 8,000 ticals, making the amount of the 
duty which should be paid, 33,000 ticals. The 
value of the whole petroleum, according to this 
statement, would be 660,000 ticals. The price of 
the oil on the spot is estimated at three ticals per 
hundred viss, so that the annual produce will be 
about 22,000,000 of viss. A considerable quantity 
of this is used in house and boat-building, which 
we shall estimate at a fourth part, which reduces 
the quantity used for burning to 16,500,000. At 
the capital, the average consum])tion of a family is 
estimated, according to the circumstances of the 
parties, to be from twenty to forty viss per annum 
This is at the distance of about two hundred miles 
from the wells, and against the stream of the river. 
The average would give an annual consumption 
of thirty viss, but it will be safer to assume it at 
the lower estimate of twenty-five. This will make 
the whole number of families using it 660,000, 
and reckoning each family (not house) at five per- 
sons, we shall have a population of 3,300,000. 

I should observe, that petroleum is universally 
tised, wherever the navigation of the Irawadi and 
Kyen-dwen, with their tributary streams, will 
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alloAv of its being conveyed : and that it is also 
carried, to a considerable extent, by land-carriaga 
It is universally consumed in Pegu, from Bassein 
to Martaban, and throughout the whole of Upper 
Ava, embracing the greatest portion of the area of 
the kingdom, and unquestionably all the best in- 
habited part of it. 

Upon a consideration of the imperfect state- 
ments now offered, I am disposed not to rate the 
po))ulation of the Bunnan empire higher that four 
millions, or about twenty-two inhabitants to the 
square mile ; an estimate which best accords with 
the rude and imperfect state of government and 
society, which so strikingly characterises the 
country. 

This is, indeed, a miserable population for a 
great country, possessing a good climate, a fertile 
soil, navigable rivers, and convenient harbours. 
The great check to popidation is bad government, 
in the form of wars, insurrections, anarchy, ill-ad- 
ministered laws, and o])pressive taxation. Famines 
do not appear to have been frequent, and such as 
have occurred are rather to be ascribed to civil 
and political causes than to the soil or climate. 
Epidemic disorders are neither very frequent nor 
fatal. The small-pox, and of late years cholera, 
are probably the only maladies %vhich materially 
check the increase of population. The plague, 
the scourge of Eastern Europe, and Western 
Asia, is unknown ; and malignant and fatal fevers 
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were predotiihiant only in Arraciin, now no longer 
4 part of the empire. 

Prudential inotivc.s have little influence among 
the Ihirmans in repressing the increase of popula- 
tit)n. Marriages are contracted nearly as early as 
in other Eastern countries ; and, with the excep- 
tion of the priesthood, few persons of either sex 
are to he found living in a state of celibacy after 
the age of seventeen or eighteen. Prostitution is 
not common; and infanticide, and other unnatural 
))raetices for repressing population, are not, that 1 
am uwju-e of, known. As to the continuance of 
child-bearing, it is just the same as in other ])art,s 
of the world, beginning Avith the age of puberty, 
aiul ending bctwoeir forty and fifty. The Hur- 
mans, in tlieir public records, reckon a fainily as 
high as seven individuals, which woidd seem to 
imjdy that numerous families arc reaix'd by them. 
The effectual jjricc of labour varies cojisiderably 
in different parts of the country, but is every- 
where high. It is lowest at the capital and its 
neighbourhood, where the land is of inferior fer- 
tility : the country comparatively well inhabited, 
and much good land yielding rent under cultiva- 
tion. There the wages of common field-labour 
arc about fourteen shillings a-month, or eight 
pounds eight shillings a-year ; and the ordinary 
price of rice, the chief bread-corn throughout the 
kingdom, about six shillings per cwt. Twelve 
baskets of rice, or about six cwts., are allowed by 
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the Burmese for the yearly food of a labouring 
man ; but a year’s labour will purchase twenty- 
eight cwts., leaving the value of twenty-two ewts, 
for the otlier necessary articles of food, for clotli- 
ing and house-rent, and leaving a considerable 
balance for rearing and maintaining a family. 
Tlic wages of labour at Rangoon are higher, and 
the price of corn and other articles of food smaller. 
A day-labourer here receives at the rate of twelve 
pounds a-year, and the price of rice does not usu- 
ally exceed three shillings per ewt. At JNIartaban, 
the wages of labour are as high as at Rangoon ; 
and the price of rice is generally not higher than 
twelve sliillings per ewt. At Bassein a day-la- 
bourer receives, as at Ava, about fourteen shillings 
a-nionth, but the price of rice is only one-half. 
Artisans, such as carpenters and blacksmiths, re- 
ceive about one-third more wages than boatmen, 
or otlier common labourers. Flesh, although by 
no meaTis rejected, is seldom used by tlie Burmese 
of any rank ; but fish, in various forms, is univer- 
sally consumed ; and the ordinary condiments 
throughout the country are ca])sicinn and salt. 
The retail price of salt, in the lower ])rovinces, 
may be quoted at about four shillings and three 
pence })er ewt.; of pickled fish the same, and of 
dry fish, about eighteen shillings. In the upper 
provinces, all these articles, as well as fuel, and the 
materials of house-building, are much more costly. 
These rates of the price of labour may be com- 
vor,. TI. K 
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])aved to those of our old and densely peopled 
])rovinces in Hindustan. A day-labourer in Ben- 
gal will hardly earn tliree jjounds a-year; and the 
cost of rice is nearly the same as in the lower pro- 
vin(fes of the Burman empire ; salt, fish, and 
house- rent, being much higher. An instructive 
example of the beneficial eflect of high wages is 
afforded by comparing wages at Calcutta and Ran- 
goon. A carjjenter, of the best description, at 
Calcutta, earns only twenty shillings a-month, 
while one at Rangoon will earn thirty. The 
wages f)f the native of Bengal will ]mrchase about 
eight hundred pounds of rice ; that of the Bur- 
nian, about eleven hundred and twenty. Beg- 
gary, as may be readily inferred from these state- 
ments, is very unfrequent among the Burmese ; 
and, with the exception of the voluntary mendi- 
city of the ])riesthood, is confined to a few unfor- 
tunate ])crsons, driven to it more by superstition 
than necessity. 

Under the very favourable circumstances now 
described, nothing seems w'ai\ting to insure a great 
increase of population in the Burmese dominions, 
but a moderate share of peace, tranquillity, and 
security. In the cessions made to ourselves, those 
benefits may be safely calculated upon ; and in 
such of them as enjoy the advantage of a good 
climate and fertile soil, we may, with some abate- 
ment for the stubborn habits of a semi-barbarous 
people, expect to see here a rapidity of increase in 
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population, more resembling that of an American 
colony, than what we have been accustomed to 
in our old Indian possessions. The capital and 
example of strangers will not only accelerate this 
increase, but insure its being accompanied by im- 
provement. 

In the mean while, it is some satisfaction to 
lind that the high rate of wages among the Bur- 
mese tends greatly to mitigate tlie despotism, 
which, by reprcssuig population, gives rise to it. 
Owing to high wages, and probably to this alone, 
the labouring classes are, upon the whole, well- 
fed, clad, and housed ; a fact which is soon ob- 
served by a stranger, and, taking place under such 
apparently inauspicious circumstances, appears at 
first view so unaccountable. In fact, the Burmese 
peasantry arc in more comfortable and easy cir- 
cumstances than the mass o^ the labouring poor 
in any of our Indian provinces ; and, making al- 
lowance for climate, manners, and Jiabits, might 
bear a comparison with the peasantry of most Ku- 
ropean countries. As long as land capable of 
yielding corn with little labour continues to bear 
the same large proportion to tlie population as 
at present, the government cannot rob the pea- 
santry of the mere wages of j)ersonal labour ; 
nay, its interference tends only to enhance or in- 
sure them. The scantiness of tlie jiojmlation is in 
this manner an advantage to the people. W ere 
the country, for example, inhabited in the same 

n 2 
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ratio as tlic neighbouring one of Hindustan gene- 
rally, it would contain about one hundred inhabi- 
tants to the square mile ; or its population would 
be 20,000,000, or five times more than its present 
amount, ^A'^ere it peopled in the same proportion 
as llengal, that paj't of India to which in soil and 
climate it bears the closest analogy, it would con- 
tain double this number, or ten times the number 
of its present inhabitants. The consequence of 
this woidd be, su])posing no corresponding im- 
])rovement in the government, that wages falling, 
and the price of corn rising, the people would 
be reduced to a state of poverty and misery, of the 
most abject and degrading description. I’hat 
such is not now the case, but, on the contrary, 
that labour is well rewarded, affords of itself a 
suflicient presumption, that former estimates of 
the populousness of liie country were prodigiously 
exaggerated. 

The great diversity of tribes or nations occu- 
])ying the territory of Ava, differing in language 
— often in religion, manners, and institutions, 
affords a proof at once of the scantiness of popu- 
lation, and of the uncivilized condition of the 
inhabitants. 'I’he Burmans themselves are said to 
be divided into seven tribes, but these are in 
reality nearly distinct nations. Their names arc 
as follow : — Mranma, or the proper Burmese; 
Talain, or the I’eguans ; Bakaing, or the An’aca- 
nese ; tlie Yau, a people residing to the westward 
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of the Kyendwcn river, in about the parallel t)f 
Ava; the Taong-su, a migratory people, whose 
haunts arc between the Sctang and Saluen rivers ; 
the people of Tavoy, and the Karyens. Next to 
these come the Shans, or people of Jiao, who speak 
)icarly the same language as the Siamese, and are 
sj)read over the wlH)le of the eastern and north- 
eastern frontier. 

The wilder races, claiming no affinity with the 
Burmese, or Siamese, are the Zabaing, the Kyen, 
the Falaon, the Pyu, the Ijenzen, the I..awa, the 
D’hanu, the D’hanao, and the Zalaung. 'fo 
these, before the cessions to the British, might 
might be added the Chalom and the Pasa: of 
most of these races little is known beyond their 
names, or occasional place of residence. Some of 
them live in a savage state in the mountains, 
while others, as the Karyen, the Zabaing, and 
even the Kyen, are little less civilized tlum their 
coiujuerors. The Karyen and Kyen ajjpear to be 
the most numerous and the most im])roved, and 
arc chiefly occupied in agriculture. The former, 
especially, raise in the Peguan provinces, the 
greater quantity of the rice which is consumed. 
Notwithstanding this disposition to agricultural 
employment, so great is the quantity of good un- 
occupied land, and so simple are their own ha- 
bits, that they have no local attachments, and are 
easily indiiced to move their habitation from one 
part of tbc country to another in search of better 
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lands, of healthier situations, or from mere ca- 
price. None of the tribes now described have 
adopted the TJiidd’hist religion, and they all speak 
dialects, if not languages, distinct from the Bur- 
rnan. But, perhaps, the most remarkable circum- 
stance connected with the existence of these tribes, 
especially of the most considerable of them, is, 
that they do not occupy particular districts or pro- 
vinces exclusively, but are scattered all over the 
kingdom, living in the midst of, but not inter- 
mixing or associating with the more civilized in- 
habitants. Thus situated, they live under the go- 
vernment of their own chiefs, preserving their 
peculiar customs, manners, and language, and ra- 
ther paying tribute to, than being under the di- 
rect dominion of the Burmans. Under these 
they accept of no public trust, and they refuse to 
perform for them military and all other services. 

The strangers sojourning, or naturalized, in the 
Bnrman dominions are, natives of Cassay, Siamese, 
Cochin-Chinese, Chinese, Hindus of Western In- 
dia, Mohammedans, and some Christians. The 
natives of Cassay, originally captives, but now ge- 
nerally as free as the rest of the inhabitants, form 
a very considerable proportion of the population 
of the capital. They are much employed as 
weavers, blacksmiths, and other artificers, and 
have commonly formed the cavalry of the Bur- 
mese armies. The Siamese are, like the Cassays, 
ca])tives, or the descendants of captives. Their 
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Wun, or the Burmese cliief who has charge of 
them, informed me that they amounted in all to 
sixteen thousand. The Cochin-Chinese amount 
to one thousand ])ersons, according to the state- 
ment of their Wun, or chief, wlio was unable, 
however, to state to me under what ch'cumstances 
this colony had first settled in the Burmese ca- 
pital. I imagine, however, th.at the first settlers 
were prisoners carried ofi‘ when the Siamese ca- 
})ital was sacked by the Burmese, and during 
other incursions into Siam. 

The number of Chinese settlers at the Bur- 
mese capital was stated to me to amount in all to 
no more than three thousand two hundred ; vij!. 
tlircc thousand for Amarapura, and two hundred 
for Ava and Sagaing, between them. In other 
towns of the empire, where there is any thing 
like trade, a few also are to be found ; and, as 
stated elsewhere, some are engaged in working 
silver-mines within the dominions of Ava. Upon 
the whole, the number is extremely trifling, com- 
pared to the crowd of settlers of this nation found 
at the Siamese capital, and throughout the rest of 
that country. Political distrust, arising out of 
the neighbourhood of China, has, no doubt, a 
share in discouraging the settlement of the Chi- 
nese in Ava. The Chinese settlers, or sojourners 
liere, are not only fewer in number, but inferior 
in enterprize, intelligence, and industry, to the 
class known in Siam and the Malay countries. 
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They are, for the most part, from the province 
of Yunaii, and are all merchants or traders ; no 
persons of the class of day-labourers or artisans 
settling in Ava from that province. At the Bur- 
man capital are to be found a few Chinese settlers 
from the province of Canton, who have found 
their way thither from the European settlements, 
through the route of Bangoon, Owing to the 
superior skill and industry of artisans of this class, 
.a carpenter among them, for example, will earn 
fifteen ticals a-month at the capital, while a Bur- 
mese will barely earn one-third of that amount. 
The Hindus residing at Ava are, for the most 
part, Bramins, or persons so designating them- 
selves. They arc natives of the Eastern parts of 
Bengal, and not, as in Siam, settlers from the 
Southern })arts of India. They are considerable 
in point of numbers, and generally preserve their 
national languages, manners, religion, and cos- 
tume. 


The cessions made by the Burmese to the 
British Clovernment, in 1826, contain an esti- 
mated area of 48,800 English miles. This ter- 
ritory is occu])ied by men distinct in race, and 
differing widely in civilization, from the inhabi- 
tants of any of the previous conquests of the 
British nation in India; and therefore a succinct 
account of it may not be unacceptable. It con- 
sists of the following parts; the kingdom of Ar- 
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racan, divided into four provinces ; a part of tlie 
province of JSIartaban ; and the entire provinces 
of 116, or Ye, Tavoy, and Mcrgui. 

Arracan is divided from Pegu and Ava by a 
natural barrier of mountains, running in a con- 
tinued range from North to South, called by the 
different names of Yaoina and Bokaong. Their 
termination is at the Cape of Negrais, called, in 
the Burman language, the Promontory of Man- 
ten, in about KJ" north latitude ; but the limit of 
their origin is \Try uncertain. I'hey seem to be 
of primary formation, cliicfly composed of slate 
and granite ; and their highest peaks, while 
bounding Arracan, vary in height from two hun- 
dred to eight thousand feet. To the South and 
W est, Arracan is bounded by the Bay of Bengal 
and the Naf river; and it is separated in the last- 
named quarter, and the North, from the Ben- 
gal province of Chittagong, by the Naf river 
and Waili hills. Arracan has been computed 
to contain sixteen thousand scjuarc English miles. 
Its provinces or subdivisions are, Arracan, cor- 
rectly llakaing, to the north ; llamri, to the south 
of Arracan ; Sandawey, properly Than-dwa, to the 
south of Ramri ; and the island of Cheduba, 
called by the Burmese, Manaong. Each of these, 
under the Burman administration, had its own se- 
parate Myowun, or governor. The greater por- 
tion of Arracan consists either of high mountains 
or very low lands, the latter nearly marshes, and 
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both, for the most part, covered with thick woods, 
presenting the aspect of a country nearly in a 
state of nature. The coast is broken by shallow 
arms of the sea, and contains no good harbour 
conveniently situated for trade, while it is skirted 
throughout by shoals and dangers, rendering it 
inaccessible during one half of the year, and at 
all times precarious or dangerous. The great 
river of Arracan is said to have its origin about 
the twenty-third degreg north. After passing 
through three degrees of latitude, it disembogues 
itself by several mouths, of which the channels 
arc impeded by bars, numerous sand-banks and 
islands. To foreign commerce, therefore, at least, 
it is never likely to be of much service, nor does 
the nature of the country, through which it 
passes, appear, in an agricultural view', to be of a 
very iinproveable chai'acter. 

The experience of all the invaders of Arracan, 
Mohammedan, Burman, and European, warrants 
the conclusion that it is, upon the whole, one of 
the most unhealthy places of any extent in the 
East. The periodical rains are extremely heavy, 
and continue from April to November, leaving 
scarcely five dry months in the year. This, with 
the extent of the woods and marshes, makes the 
climate decidedly wet and moist; but this will 
not account for its unhealthiness ; for many parts 
ol‘ Pegu, which are equal in salubrity to any In- 
dian climate, are similarly circumstanced. It 
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may, therefore, be suspected that it is the barrier 
of mountains behind Arracan, which, impeding a 
free circulation of air, causes the poisonous mias- 
mata, that are the sources of the bad remittent 
fever, wliicli is the prevailing ej)idemic. 

No mines of the precious or useful metals are 
wrought in tliis country, nor am I aware that any 
considerable deposits of them are even ascertain- 
ed to exist; neither are there any other valuable 
minerals. Teak, although existing on the Pegu 
side of the great range of mountains, is not found 
in any part of vVrracan. From the nature of the 
country, rice is the commodity for the production 
of which it is most suitable ; and during the Bur- 
mai\ administration, the upper parts of Ava ap- 
pear to liave drawn considerable supplies from it. 
Salt, obtained by boiling sea-water, after concen- 
tration by solar evaporation, is manufactured on 
the coast ; but from the shortness of the dry and 
iiot season, not exceeding two months, under very 
unfavourable circumstances, so that the commo- 
dity is both liigh-priced and impure. The escu- 
lent swallow’s nest is- found in Arracan in consi- 
derable quantity ; a matter not to be looked for 
so far north. Some of them were shown to me at 
Calcutta, and they appeared white, and well suit- 
ed to the Cliinese market. 

Under the Burmese government, the net reve- 
nue i-emitted yearly to Ava in specie, after dis- 
charging the expenses of admitiistration, was one 
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hundred and forty visas, or fourteen thousand 
ticals, equal to about one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty ])oiuuls. liut some revenue was also 
paid in kind ; and there were, as elsewhere, eor- 
vt^es and military services. 

The Arracanese are essentially the same people 
as the llurmese, speaking, with a few verbal ex- 
ceptions, and Avith immaterial difference of pro- 
nunciation, the same language ; having the same 
manners, the same institutions, and the same reli- 
gion. The Burmese themselves, indeed, trace 
their language and origin to Arracan, and often 
call it “ the old country.” At present, at least, 
they are a people of less intelligence and energy 
than the Burmese ; or, in other Avords, are con- 
siderably less civilized. The Avretched condition 
of a long occupied country is best shown by the 
ratio of j>opulatiou to the extent of territory. Its 
area of sixteen thousand miles is reckoned, by a 
ct)mj)utation made by us since its conquest, to 
contain a population of no more than 120,000 
soids, or about seven inhabitants to the square 
mile. This population is said to consist of the 
following races, and in the following propoi*- 
tions : — Arracanese six-tenths ; Mohammedans 
from India, or their descendants, three-tenths ; 
and Burmese, one-tenth. 

Our conquests from the Burmese to the east- 
Avard and southward of Pegu are not only of 
greater extent, but promise to bo more valuable 
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acquisitions than Arracan. Their most northerly 
limit is between the nineteenth and twentieth 
degrees of latitude, and is defined where the great 
chain of mountains, dividing them from ,^iam, 
terminates in the left bank of the Saluen river. 
Their southern limit is generally considered to 
extend to the eleventh degree of north latitude, so 
tliat the extreme length of our territory is about 
five hundred geographical miles. The most west- 
erly point is the promontory on which the new 
settlement of Amherst lies, and which is opposite 
to the island of lialu. This, according to many 
good observations of Jupiter’s satellites, made by 
Captain Grant of the Surveyor-General’s depart- 
ment, lies in the longitude ol‘ 97" 35'. Their most 
easterly point can only be conjectured, but cer- 
tainly docs not extend beyond the 99". This 
would give an extreme breadth of about eighty- 
five geographical miles. The medium breadth, 
however, is far less than this ; and considering 
that we share with the Siamese the peninsula be- 
tween the Bays of Bengal and Siam, forming so 
considerable a portion of the whole territory, pro- 
bably does not exceed fifty miles. These mea- 
surements woidd give the whole continental part 
of the territory an area of about 32,800 English 
miles. To this, however, must be added a great 
number of islands, some of them of considerable 
size. The area of these will not be over-rated 
at a thousand square miles, making the whole 
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teiTitory 33,800. To tlie south, the east, and the 
north, we liave the Siamese for our neighbours, 
along a frontier of not less than six hundred miles, 
formed almost every where by a high chain of 
mountains, covered with forests, and wliich has 
extensive tracts of uninhabited country on both 
sides of it. 

The Saluen river constitutes every where our 
western boundary with the Burmans. The fron- 
tier here is, probably, about a hundred and forty 
miles in length. In every other direction the 
Bay of Bengal forms our boundary, giving us a 
sea-coast of between three and four hundred miles 
in extent. 

Beginning from tlio northern portion of our 
territory, the navigable rivers witliin it are, the 
Saluen, the Gain, the vVtaran, the Wagru, the Ye, 
the Tavoy, and the 'reimaserim. Of these, the 
Saluen, or, as the name is correctly written, the 
Tlian-lvven, has by far the longest course, and con- 
veys the largest body of water. It appeal's to be 
the Louk-iang of the Chinese, and to have its 
source in the province of Y unan. It then passes 
successively through the territories of I^ao and 
Siam, enters that of the Burmese between the 
19th and 20th degrees of north latitude, and dis- 
embogues itself by two channels, separated from 
each other by tlie island of Balii. The most 
southerly of these falls into the sea, nearly in the 
latitude of 1 6 degrees, where its mouth is not less 
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than seven miles broad. The northern channel is 
said to be still wider ; but it is full of shoals, and 
impracticable for sliipping. The Saluen river, 
notwithstanding tlie length of its course, cannot 
rank, for size or utility, with many of the greater 
Asiatic rivers. It is, indeed, of sufficient breadth*; 
but its channel is generally shallow, and so ob- 
structed by islands, shoals, and rapids, that, with 
the exception of probably about an hundred miles 
from its mouth, it is not navigable for any descrip- 
tion of vessels, and its mouth alone is navigable 
for shipping of burthen. 

The Gain falls into the Saluen at the town of 
JMartaban, and is supposed to have its origin in 
the chain of hills which divides the province of 
Martaban from the Siamese territory. Its course 
is south-west. It is a stream of considerable 
breadth, but little depth ; its channel being a good 
deal obstructed by , islands and sand-banks. 

The Ataran, like the Gain, has its source in the 
hilly region dividing our territory from that of 
Siam. This is a narrow, deep, and sluggish 
stream : its whole course, until it falls into the 
Saluen, like the Gain, a little above the town of 
Martaban, may be about one hundred miles. I 
went above seventy miles up in the steam-vessel 
Diana, when the water was at the lowest, with- 
out experiencing the least difficulty. The river, 
above that distance, became suddenly a mere 
mountain brook. The tide in all these rivers 
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riujs up a hundred miles from the sea ; and to 
this distance the Jiavigation for boats and small 
craft is extremely safe, easy, and commodious. 
In the most unfavourable season of the year, steam- 
vessels, whose draught docs not exceed five or six 
feet water, may navigate them with perfect safety 
for a hundred miles from the sea. The course of 
all three within the Martaban district is through 
a champaign countiy of great fertility, and pre- 
senting unusual encouragement for agricultural 
industry. 

The Wagru, or Kalyen river, is much smaller 
than either the Gain or Ataran, and its source is 
not probably above twenty-five or thirty miles 
from the sea. It passes generally through a hilly 
(country. 1 w'ent eighteen miles up this river. 
For ten miles it is navigable for slii{)s of the 
largest burthen ; and the lower part of it, which 
is but a mile from the port of Amherst, forms one 
of the finest and safest harbours in India. The 
banks of this river are supposed to be the most 
favourable situation in the provinces for ship- 
building, and the construction of dock-yards. 

The river of Ye, the mouth of nhich is be- 
tween the latitude of 15° and 16°, and which is ex- 
posed, unprotected, to the ocean, is but an in- 
considerable stream. It is accessible but to native 
craft and boats, and this only in the N. E. or fine 
monsoon. 

The Tav(»Y river has its source near the latitude 
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of 15”, and disembogues itself in about 13” 30', 
running a course nearly due south, and parallel 
with the direction of the peninsula. It passes 
through a narrow valley between two ranges of 
hills. This is a broad but shallow stream, and 
the navigation is interrupted by many islands, 
shoals, and sand-banks. The town, situated on 
the left bank of the river, is about thirty-five 
miles fi’oin the sea. \'essels of one hundred and 
twenty tons burthen, but not larger, can reach it. 

'fhe Tennaserim, or JVIergui river, is said to 
have its source between the fifteenth and sixteenth 
degrees of latitude, and, like the Tavoy river, 
runs from north to south until it reaches opposite 
to Mergui, when it makes a sudden turn to the 
westward, and disembogues itself by two mouths, 
the most northerly of which is a safe channel for 
shi])ping, and lies in the latitude of 12” 12' north. 
It is said to be navigable for boats for one hun- 
dred miles, and European vessels of moderate bur- 
then may ascend it for thirty. 

The great range of mountains, which divides 
our provinces from Siam, is said to be generally 
from three to five thousand feet high, and chiefly 
composed of granite. The general character of 
the Martab^ province is that of a champaign 
country, or at least, the plains greatly exceed in 
extent the hilly land. There are, however, here 
and there some low ranges of quartz rock, and a 
considerable number of insulatfed steep and pic- 

VOU. II. s 
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turesque rocks of blue lime-stone. The districts 
of Ye and Tavoy may generally be described as 
mountainous. The valleys or plains are very few 
in number, and there is no considerable one ex- 
cept that through which the Tavoy river flows, 
and even this does not appear to be of any very 
great breadth. 

Tlie aspect of the Mergui district is still more 
hilly than that of Tavoy, and the valleys narrower. 
Even that, through which the Tennaserini river 
flows, is scarcely of greater breadth than sufficient 
to afford this stream a free passage. The geo- 
logical formation of this district is almost univer- 
sally granitic. 

The archipelago of islands, which skirt our 
coasts so thickly, does not properly commence 
until about the latitude of 14" 30 ', and therefore 
belongs correctly to Tavoy and Mergui, leaving 
the shores of y(^ and Martaban an open and expos- 
ed sea. These islands arc all hilly or mountain- 
ous, and generally composed of granite, with an 
occasional intermixture of lime and sand-stone. 

The new territory is better furnished with har- 
bours than any other portion of the Bay of Bengal, 
there being three very good ones on the main 
land within the compass of four degrees of lati- 
tude, besides one or two among the islands. The 
best and securest harbour, without reference, how- 
ever, to commercial convenience, is that of Mer- 
gui, in about latitude 12®. This will admit vessels 
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of almost any burthen, and the ingress and egress 
arc perfectly safe at all times. Tlie river of 'ravoy 
contains a good harbour, at about the distance of 
ten miles from its enti'ance; but above that, and 
to the town, it is shallow, and the navigation in- 
tricate, being unfit for vessels of large burthen, 
and not very easy even for small craft. As parts 
of commerce, the greatest inconvenience attend- 
ing Tavoy and Mergui, arises from the cliain of 
islands skirting the whole coast before them. 
These, during the finest ])art of the year, make 
calms and light winds very prevalent, so that the 
navigation bccoujes in consequence extremely te- 
dious and precarious, unless for steam vessels. 
The harbour of Amherst, formed as already des- 
cribed by the promontory, which lies at the east- 
ern entrance of the Martaban river, is not liable 
to this disadvantage. Its inconvenience consists 
in the narrowness of the navigable channel into 
it, and this channel crossing the tide. During 
the six fine months of the year, however, ingress 
and egress are perfectly safe and easy ; and in the 
boisterous season, many vessels of burthen have 
frequented it without meeting with any seiious 
accident, so that in all probability experience will 
show that the objections to it are rather in theory 
than practice, lloth in respect to safety and ex- 
pedition, it is at all events far superior to the ports 
of London and Calcutta, or even of Liverpool. 
Its great advantages, however, are its immediate 

s 2 
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vicinity to a fertile territory, with an extensive 
inland navigation, and its connexion with the 
Irawadi, which opens to it a communication with 
territories much more extensive than that of its 
immediate neighbourhood.* 

In regard to climate, I can speak, from personal 
observation, only of that of Martaban. The 
south-west monsoon and the rains set in here to- 
gether, about the beginning of May. In that 
month both arc comparatively mild. They are 
severest in the months of June, .Inly, and August, 
when there are frequent hard scjualls and very 
heavy rain, especially during the spring tides. In 
Se])tember the winds and rain moderate. In Oc- 
tober they are still milder, and in the bcginni)ig 
of November they cease, and the cold weather sets 
in, which continues until the end of February. 
In .lanuary, I found the thex'mometcr fall in the 
morning before sun-rise, at Amherst, to sixty- 
four degrees, and at night blankets were found 
comfortable. The warmest month is April ; but 
even then the thermometer, in the hottest hour of 
the day, rarely rises to ninety degrees. In a 
climate so moist, and a country so covered with 
hixuriant vegetation, hot winds are unknown. In 

* Fitcli, who visited Martaban two hundred and forty years 
ago, describes it as a place of much trade. Captain Hamilton, 
whose statement refers to the year 1709, states that the Bur- 
mans, in their wars with Pegu, bad sunk vessels in the river, 
and thus injured its navigation. 
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the dry season there prevail on the coast regular 
land and sea-breezes, and in the rains the strength 
of the soiitli-west monsoon prevents the air from 
being close or oppressive. The report of tlie 
native inhabitants is in favour of the salubrity of 
these provinces, especially of Martaban and IMer- 
gui. Our own short experiei\ce seems to confirm 
tliis opinion. I liave not, indeed, heard of any 
spot or place in our southern provinces remarkable 
for the existence of concentrated miasma — the 
source of those malignant remittent fevers and 
dysenteries, which are endemic in many parts of 
India. The only malignant complaint which has 
prevailed amongst our troops, has been ulcer of 
the lower limbs, confined to natives of India, and, 
in all likelihood, chiefly to be ascribed to tempo- 
rary hardships and privations. 

The only useful minerals, of which tlie exist- 
ence is ascertained in the territories now under 
description are, lime, iron» antimony, and tin. 
Blue mountain lime-stone, affording the whitest 
quick-lime I ever saw, is widely and generally dis- 
tributed over the plains of Martaban, forming 
those detached rocks to which I have already 
alluded. An ore of magnetic iron has been found 
in Tavoy ; stream tin is found in Tavoy and Mer- 
gui ; and a rich ore of antimony in quartz I’ock 
in Martaban. 

The most valuable of the rude productions of 
the new territory is teak-timber. The teak is 
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found only in the province of Martaban; but the 
forests here arc of great extent, and from the 
careful and scientific examination of I3r. AVallich, 
are ascertained to contain timber of the best qua- 
lity arid largest scantling. I'he management of 
the Hurman forests has hitherto been conducted 
on the rudest system imaginable. In prc))aring’ 
the timber for ship-building, the planks are not 
generally sawn, but hewn with the axe. The 
finest tree, thus treated, affords but two planks ; 
whereas, . if sawn, it ■would affostl double the 
number, and of a better quality. These planks, 
as pi’epared by the llurmans, are so uneven that 
not more than four will go to a ton of fifty cubic 
feet ; whereas, of sawn planks, a ton will stow 
seven. The ceoixnny which would follow the 
most moderate ap]dication of European skill and 
machinery, may easily be inferred from this ex- 
ample. 'Flic erection of one or two saw-mills 
alone woiild, in all lijcelihood, reduce the price 
of teak-tinvber in the markets of England and 
India to one-half, or even one-third its present 
amount. 

The other rude productions of these ])rovinces 
are cardamoms, catechu, bces-wax, ivory, rhino- 
ceros and doer’s horns and skins, jerk-beef, escu- 
lent swallows’-nests, and the holothurion, or sea- 
slug. INlost of these commodities are in constant 
demand in the markets of China, and would 
readily find their way thitlier, cither through 
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the Straits of Malacca, or directly by European 
vessels. 

The merest fraction only of the area of these 
provinces is in a state of culture. The articles of 
agricultural produce are sufficiently various, but 
all u])on a very limited scale, and the greater 
number the result of a rude and careless hus- 
bandry, as might naturally be expected. The 
prijicipal are rice, cotton, indigo, black pepper, 
and areca nut. The quantity of land suited to 
the growth of rice is very great, especially in the 
district of Martaban ; the soil is there eminently 
productive, and the labour of jsultivation very in- 
considerable. There are no forests to cut down, 
for the rice lands are extensive savannas, covered 
with a tall grass, readily burnt doAvn in the dry 
season. The })eriodical rains, a harrow, and the 
treading of bufl'aloft, without the plough, suffici- 
ently jjrcpare the soil for the seed, w'hich very ge- 
nerally gives a return of from fifty to eighty fold. 
The grain is, of course, extremely cheap ; more 
so, indeed, than in any other part of the Burman 
dominions. In ordinary years, two shillings per 
cwt. may be considered as a common })ricc for 
good clean rice. When European and Chinese 
settlers become owners of the land, (and it is 
through these classes only that we can rationally 
expect any rapid improvement in its agriculture,) 
the soil and climate will be found to be peculiarly 
well suited to the growth of such important 
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articles as cotton, sugar-ca>ie, and indigo. To 
these may be added, for tlie mountainous and 
more elevated parts of the country, black pepper, 
coffee, the mulberry, and even tea. 

The population of the provinces consists of the 
following different races: Talains, or Peguans, 
Bxirmans, Karyens, Taongsus, Chaloms, and Pa- 
sas. The two first are the most civilized, and the 
Karyens follow them. The rest arc but poor, 
wandering, half-savage people. The Peguans 
form the bulk of the inhabitants. Shortly after 
these provinces came into our })ossession, an at- 
tempt was made to.form a rough estimate of their 
population, and the following were the results : — 


Part of Martaban . . . 24,000 

. . . . . 3,000 

Tavoy 1.5,000 

Mergui . . . 8,000 


.50,000 

This afforded the miserable result of one and a 
half inhabitant to the square mile. This state of 
depopulation Avas pi-oduced by the incursions of 
the Siamese into the provinces of Tavoy and 
Mergui, and by two great emigrations of the 
Talain inhabitants of Martaban into Siam, which 
took place not many years before our conquest of 
it. j\fter the restoration of the other parts of 
P^gu to the Burmese, on the conclusion of peace, 
many of the Talain inhabitants sought refuge 
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from apprehended persecution in our portion of 
Martaban. The emigrants, on this occasion, were 
supposed to amount, in rouhd numbers, to twenty 
thousand, making the whole population seventy 
thousiind, or little more than two inhabitants to 
the square mile. Our portion of Martaban, the 
finest and most improveable part of our acquisi- 
tions, contains probably an area of about ten 
thousand square miles, while its population, in- 
cluding the recent accession, is but forty-four 
thousand, or scarcely four and a third inhabitants 
to the mile. 

In reality, the state of these provinces far more 
resembles the wilds of America than that of our 
old conquests in Hindustan. They are countries 
capable of colonization in tlie strictest sense of 
this term ; and, were the free settlement of Euro- 
peans, Cliinese, and others permitted, under a 
liberal and economical administration, we sliould 
soon see them well-peopled, and be presented 
with an example of rapid improvement, agricul- 
tural and commercial, of which no other portion 
of our Indian dominions is, in my opinion^, 
capable. 

The revenue for defraying the expenses of ad- 
ministration may, as I conceive, be raised from a 
small impost on the export and import trade, 
an excise on spirits and opium, and, eventually, 
by a tax on the rent of land. The duties on 
trade should be confined to the foreign com- 
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merce, extend only to a few staple articles, and be 
limited in amount to two or three per cent, on the 
value of the product. The view which 1 take of 
a land-tax is fully explained in the following ex- 
tract of my Report to the Indian Government. 

“ In the* distribution of new lands, and the or- 
ganization of a land-tax, the following are the 
in-inciples which, it appears to me, it will be most 
material to hold in view : viz. to give the occu- 
pants a permanent interest in the land — to make 
the tenures sim{)le, and free from technicalities — 
to prevent the monopoly of large tracts of land — 
to fix, from the first, the principle on which the 
land is to be taxed in perpetuity — to make such 
reservations of forests, lakes, rights of way, and 
navigation, as may be advantageous to the public ; 
and, fiiuilly, to secure to the Government, from 
the land, an adecpuite revenue, Which shall increase 
with the advance of industry and population. 
The two first objects here enumerated, a perma- 
nent interest in the soil, and the simplification of 
the tenures, will be adecpiately attained by giving 
to the proprietors long leases similar to those given 
at Singapore. The land becomes, in this manner, 
a chattel interest, and not a real estate ; and is, of 
course, relieved from all the legal inconveniences 
incident to the latter. 

“ Ijand-jobbing to an injurious -extent will be 
prevented by rendering the land subject to a small 
«iuit-rent -from the moment it is given. Every 
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grant of land thus bestowed will be, from the first 
moment, an addition to the public revenue. The 
amount of the quit-rent should be small ; and being 
so, it will probably be found expedient to make it 
uniformly tlie same throughout the country. 

‘‘ A tax on rent will form the most coflsiderable 
and unexceptionable source of the revenue to be 
derived from the land. On lands as yet unappro- 
priated, iKnvevcr, rent will not commence for a 
series of years. 1 propose that the tax should not 
be operative until ten years after the date of each 
grant, which may be considered a reasonable time? 
not detrimental to the interest of the state, nor 
likely to prejudice improvement. It will be ex- 
pedient, however, that the rate should be deter- 
mined at the outset. I conceive that ten per cent, 
of the rents, estimated at the value of a fourth of 
the gross produce of the land, will be a fair rate 
of taxation. In order that the public revenue 
may keep pace ^vit\\ the advance of rents, new 
assessments of the land must be made from time 
to time. To prevent these, however, from be- 
coming troublesome to the Government, or vexa- 
tious to the proprietors, they should be made for a 
specific time, such, for example, as a period of ten 
years. Consulting, at once, both the interests of 
the Stale and of the proprietors, I would suggest 
that the amount of each assesvsment should be de- 
termined by arbitrators mutually chosen by the 
Government and the lessees. 
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“ With respect to lands already appropriated by 
the native inhabitants, no distinction need be 
drawn between tliese and unappropriated lands, 
except that the first quit-rents may, in consider- 
ation of their improved state, and the surrender, 
on the patt of the British Government, of most of 
the rights exercised by the native Government, 
be rated considerably higher than on new lands. 

“ To simplify the written leases, and to prevent 
them from being encumbered and overlaid by a 
multijjlicity of conditions, I would propose that 
they simply comprise a specification of the lands, 
and that for the terms, reference should be made 
to the proclamation under which the grants are 
made, of which a copy may, perhaps, be conveni- 
ently annexed to each grant. I shall here briefly 
enumerate the conditions which it appears to me 
ought to be comprehended in such a ]>x‘oclaniation. 

“ Grants of unappropriated land on leasehold 
tenures will be given on the following condi- 
tions : — 

“ Applicants will receive, in the first instance, 
certificates, or location-tickets, specifying the ex- 
tent of land to be granted. 

“ A perjxetual annual quit-rent of grains 

x)f pure silver on each acre of land, shall be paid by 
the lessee to the Honourable East India Compa- 
ny, their successors, &c. in half-yearly instalments, 
from the date of the location-tickets. 

“ AVhen the laud is surveyed, Avhich shall be 
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done at tlie expense of the grantee, a regular in- 
strument, in tlie form of a lease, shall be given 
to the lessee. 

“ The lease, to be given as above, shall run for 
a period of nine hundred and ninety-nine years 
from the date of the location-ticket. 

“ After a period of ten years from the date of 
the location-ticket, the lands thus granted on lease 
shall be assessed with a tax rated at one-tenth part 
of their gross rental. 

“ In the assessment of the above tax of one- 
tenth of the gross rental of the land, the rent shall 
be determined at not more than one-fourth part 
of tlie value of the gross produce of such land. 

“ The tax of one-tenth of the rental of the land, 
as above, shall be determined from time to time, 
during the currency of the lease, for a period of ten 
years certain, or a new assessment shall be made at 
the termination of every ten years. 

“ The tax of one-tenth of the gross rental, as 
above, siiall always be assessed by arbitration, one 
arbitrator to be chosen by the Honourable East 
India Company, their heirs or successors, and one 
by the lessee, an umpire being called in by such 
arbitrators, in case of disagreement between them. 

“ The tax of one-tenth of the rental, as above 
mentioned, shall be paid, by half-yearly instal- 
ments, into the treasury of the Honourable East 
India Company, their successors, &c. 

“ Such tax of one-tenth, as above, shall be paid 
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in gold or silver of the legal currency of the Go- 
vernment for the time being. 

“ If it shall happen that the annual quit-rent 
above specified, or the tax of one-tenth upon the 
rental, shall fall in arrears, or be unpaid, in part 
or in whole, after the period limited and appoint- 
ed for payment, it shall be lawful for the United 
Company, their successors, he. to distrain for such 
quit-rent or tax as above, in whole or in ^art. 

“ The leases granted, as above, shall not com- 
prise natural forests of teak timber of whatever 
extent, nor lakes, tanks, rivers, water-courses, 
roads, or ])athwftys, all of which are hereby re- 
served in full property to the Honourable East 
India Company, their successors, &c. 

“ The Honourable East India Company farther 
reserves to itself, its successors, &c. in full pro- 
perty, the banks of all rivers, lakes, ponds, and 
water-courses, to the extent of fifty feet from the 
high water-mark of such rivers, lakes, ponds, and 
water-courses. 

“ Lands granted on lease, as above, shall not be 
alienated or mortgaged in whole or in part, unless 
such alienation shall be registered in a book of 
registry, to be kept for that purj)ose by the 
Honourable East India Company, their successors, 
he . ; and failing this condition, such alienation or 
mortgage shall be considered void and of no 
effect.” 

" In regard to the collection of the revenue, no 
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difficulty can, I conceive, be anticipated, except in 
respect to the Native inhabitants. Tlicse have 
been imnieinorially accustomed to pay their coji- 
tributions through their chiefs, wliose corruption 
is notorious, and wlio commonly extorted far more 
than tliey ever paid into tlie public treasury, f 
shall recur to this subject hereafterj and. in tlie 
mean rvliilc, shall only state that my views on this 
subject have for their object to make the chiefs of 
villag'cs and districts elective by the householders 
and cultivators, or those paying contributions. In 
this case they may safely be made collectors of 
the land revenue, the Government paying to them 
a commission on the amount collected. On this 
plan, it may be expected that the remuneration 
given will secure the faithful services of the chiefs 
to the Government, while their responsibility to 
the cultivators will protect the latter from that 
extortion and abuse of authority which are the 
radical vices of the Burntese Government.” 
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CHAPTEJl VIIL 


Burman H i story . — Materials. — Cosmography. — Fabulous Story. 
— History and origin of Gautama. — Kings of Wethali, JMajima, 
or Juiiitya. — Kings of Prome. — Kings of Pugaii. — Conjectures 
respecting the iniroductitm of the Budd’hist Religion. — Kings 
of Panya. - Kings of Sagaing or Chithaing. — Kings of Ava — 
Alompra, and his successors. — Chinese Invasions of the Bur- 
man Empire — British connexion. 

The sketch of Burman history contained in 
this chapter has been chiefly compiled from native 
documents or oral information, obtained during 
my residence in the Burman dominions. The 
Burmese, as will hereafter be more fully explain- 
ed, are not absolutely destitute of historical com- 
positions ; and I am indebted to translations of 
some of tlieir narratives for a few of the details 
about to be given. The most valuable document, 
however, from which the sketWi is compiled, is 
the chronological table, of which a translation will 
be found in the Appendix. The original, a neat 
modern manuscript, written on a long scroll of 
paper, folded zig-zag, according to a frequent 
practice of the Burmese and their neighbours, 
was found in one of the stockades captured by 
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the British army. The translation was eftected 
by Mr. Judson, to wliom I have so often had 
occasion to express my obligations ; and, with the 
exception of having the Christian era annexed, it 
is a literal version. 

A^'^ith the usual extravagance of Eastern na- 
tions, the Burmese carry their history back to a 
very remote and fabulous antiquity. * It com- 
mences with a kind of Cosmography, and the 
greater portioTi of this, at least, seems borrowed 
from the countrv of the Hindus. The duration of 
“ a world,” say they, is divided into four periods 
of e<[ual length. One of these only is destined 
for the residence of living beings, and the re- 
maining three are passed: first, in the destruction 
of the liabi ted globe by fire; second, in its conti- 
nuing in a state of chaos ; and third, in its resto- 
ration by means of water. The duratio)! of tlie 
period intended for the residence of Ua ing beings, 
is determined by certain ages of nKiifs life. In 
the first age, tiie life of man is only ten years ; in 
tin* second it is twenty ; in the tliird forty ; and 
so on in an arithmetical ratio, until it attain one 
hundred victrillions, when it decreases in tlie same 
proportion, until it again arrive at tc‘n. This 
circle of increase and decrease repeated >sixty-four 
times, makes the total duration of tlie habited 
earth, when it is again destroyed by fire, again lies 
in a state of cluios, is again restored by the agency 
of water, <and again re])copl(xl. Subject to 
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revolutions, the world, strictly speaking, has * 
neither beginning nor end. Eleven out of the 
sixty-four revolutions of man’s age have passed 
away, and we are but in the beginning of the 
twelfth. Every period produces a royal being, 
who having attained the age of one hundred vic- 
trillions, of years, assumes the name of Thumada 
(Sumada). Of these, eleven liave already appear- 
ed. The last of these was succeeded by a dy- 
nasty of twenty-eight kings, each of whoso ages 
equalled his own, and who reigned in the three 
following countries, viz. Kok-tha-wadi (Kok-sa- 
wati), Yaza-gaya (lla,ia-gaya), and Mitcla (Mi- 
t’hila). These were succeeded by one hundred 
kings, who reigned in Kok-tha-wadi only. After 
these worthies we have no less than twenty-two 
dynasties, each of which reigned in a different 
country. Among these countries, several Hindu 
' names may he recognized ; such as ITastipura, 
Madura, ^c. The last dynasty, consisting of 
eighty-two thousand and thirteen kings, reigned 
in the native country of Gautama. The whole 
number of kings, who reigned from the time of 
the last Sumada to that of Gautama, is reckoned 
by the Burmese at 3.‘J4,.569 ! The earliest pro- 
bable date in Burmese story, or rather in the 
story which the Burraans mix up with their own, 
is the commencement of the grand epoch estab- 
lished by Anjana, the grandfather of Gautama. 
This corresponds with the year before Christ 691. 
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In the sixty-eighth year of that epoch, Gautama 
is said to have been born. The Burmese and 
other Budd’hists pretend to be very minute and 
circumstantial in all that relates to the nativity 
of the founder of their religion. He was con- 
ceived, say they, in the full moon of the month 
of July, in the year 67, and born in the May 
following. In his sixteenth year he ascended 
the throne ; ' in his twenty-ninth he abtlicated, 
and retired into the forest as an ascetic ; in 
his thirty-fifth year he obtained deification, or 
became a Budd’ha ; and he died, or became ex- 
tinct, in his eightieth year, corresponding with 
the year before Christ 544.* The country of 
Gautama is commonly called by the Burmese 
Kapilawot (Capila-varta), but also Makata ; and 
there is no doubt but it is the same with the 
Magad’ha of the Hii|^us, the modern Berar. The 
dynasty of Kapilawot became extinct with the 
abdication of Gautama. This was followed by 
a race of six kings, every one of whom had the 
evil habit of killing liis own father. These 
reigned in a country called, by the Burmese, 
Raja-gaya (Budd’ha Gya ?) This parricidal family 
was destroyed, seventy-two years after the death 
of Gautama, by the first minister of the last of 
them, named Susanaga (Sisun%a), a native of 

* For an explanation of the term applied to the condition of 
Gautama after death, see App*. No. XI, 

T 2 
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Wethali, which is the petty state of Jaintya, bor- 
dering on the Bengal district of Sylhet. This 
personage, alleged to have been descended from 
Gautama, in the female line, established the seat 
of his government in his own native country. 
Ilis son, Kala-sau-ka, in the tenth year of his 
reign, and a hundred after the death of Ciautama, 
assembled aU the learned men of his country, and 
made them repeat whatever they knew of the 
doctrines of the Budd’ha ; for there yet existed 
no “ scripture.’’ This assembly is known to the 
Burmese by the name of the “ Second Council 
the first having taken ])lace three months after the 
death of Guatama. From this time, to the year 
of 289 before Christ, a period of eighty-three 
years, twelve princes are described as having 
reigned in ^^'ethali ; the last of whom, Sri-d’hama- 
sauka (Sri-d’harma-sauka), ii a personage of some 
repute. He is described in Burmese story as 
having received “ the sacred affusion,” (Abhisesa, 
the Hindu coronation, equivalent to our anoint- 
ment,) and being a prince of great piety. He de- 
stroyed his father’s family ; extended his domi- 
nions fur and near ; cleared the doctrines of re- 
ligion from all difficulty ; built 84,000 tem- 
ples, 84,000 monasteries, and maintained 60,000 
priests.” It was the son of this pious reformer 
who permanently fixed the seat of Government 
at Brotne, as will be presently mentioned. 
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The first seat of Butman CJovernment to which 
any allusion is made, is Pri, or Prorne, anciently 
called Sare-k’het-ta-ra, (Cschdtra, a sacred field ?) 
and Rase-myo. This is said to have been found- 
ed in the year before Christ 443; that is, one 
hundred and forty-six years after the commence- 
ment of Gautama’s mission, and a hundred after 
his death. For a period of a hundred and forty- 
two years, or down to the year before Christ, 301, 
the seat of Government is occasionally stated to 
have been at Prome, and occasionally at Wethali, 
or .laintya, also called Majima. In this last year 
it was permanently fixed at Prome, and no far- 
ther mention is made of Majima. The prince 
under whom this event took ))lace, is described as 
a son of D’hama-sauka, King of Wethali, already 
mentioned. From this period I am disposed to 
date the ])robable native history of the Hurme,se : 
and about the same time, in all likelihood, took 
place the first introduction of the Hudd’hist re- 
ligion among them. The seat of Government 
continued at Prome for three hundred and nine- 
ty-five years, during which there reigned twenty- 
four princes, which gives an average for each 
reign of between sixteen and sevejiteen years. 
After Prome ceased to be the scat of Govern- 
ment, and down to the present time, a period 
of one thousand seven hundred and thirty-four 
years, the Burmese appear to have shifted it nine 
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different times ; the whole of these changes, how- 
ever, except one, having taken place within the 
last five hundred and twenty-eight years. 

Thirteen years after the death of the last King 
of Prome, a new dynasty appears to have esta- 
blished the seat of Government at Pugan, where 
it continued for one thousand one hundred and 
ninety-three years, or near twelve centuries. In 
this long period there reigned fifty-five princes, 
making the duration of each reign between twen- 
ty-one and twentyrtwo years. The extensive 
ruins of Pugan afford strong presumption of the 
long continuance of this place as the ^eat of em- 
pire ; for it may fairly be assumed, that in such 
a state of society remains of such extent could 
only result from the accumulated labour of many 
ages. The following remarkable events, some of 
which have been already ffeferred to in another 
place, ai'c stated to have taken place while the 
seat of Government was at Pugan. In the year 
fi86 of Christ, a llunnan priest, named Budd’ha 
Gautha, or Gausa, proceeded to Ceylon, and from 
thence brought with him a copy of the Budd’- 
hist scriptures. These, therefore, had either not 
existed before, or had existed only in an imper- 
fect form. This circumstance I have no doubt 
commemorates some -important change in the 
form of worship, although I am by no means in- 
clined to date from it the first introduction of 
the Budd’hist religion. In the year 997 of Christ, 
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the Budd’hist religion underwent farther change, 
assuming the form it has ever since retained.* 
Tt was while the seat of Government was at 
Pugan that the present vulgar era was esta- 
blished. The commencement of this corre- 
sponds with the year of Christ 639. As far as 1 
can understand, it is purely of Native origin ; 
nor am 1 aware that it is connected with any 
important event of national history, although, 1 
believe, some European writers have fancied that 
it commemorated tlie first introduction of the re- 
ligion of Gautama into Ava. 

In the year of Christ 1300, the scat of Go- 
vernment was e.stablishcd at Panya, and fifty-six 
years thereafter Pugan was destroyed. It conti- 
nued at Panya only for fifty-six years, and during 
the reign of three princes. In the fifth year of 
the reign of the first prince, it is recorded in ex- 
travagant terms, in an inscription found at Sa- 
gaing, and of which a translation is given in the 
Appendix, tlmt he, the Prince, repelled an inva- 
sion of the Chinese; one of those often-repeated 
attemi)ts at conquest by a more powerful and 
civilisjed people, from which the Burmese appear 
to have escaped subjugation less through their 


* 1 arn disposed tu believe that the Budd'hist worship was first 
brought to Ava through Bengal and Arracan ; and that reforms 
or innovations were subsetpieiitly introduced from the Southern 
Peninsula of India, and the Island of Ceylon, "after it ceased to 
be a prevailing religion in iJorthern India* 
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own courage and resources, than the almost insu- 
perable difliculty of the wild country which sepa- 
rates Ava from China. 

Thirty -four years before the death of the last 
Prince of Panya, a new Government appears to 
have been established at Sagaing, or Cliitkaing : 
the date of this event corresponds with the year 
of Christ 1322. The seat of Government conti- 
nued at Sagaing forty-two years, during which 
period there reigned no less than six princes. In 
the year of Christ 13G4, the scat of Government 
was removed to Ava, and I’anya and Sagaing 
Avere destroyed. It continued at tliis place for 
three hundred and sixty-nine years, and under 
twenty-nine princes ; the average duration of each 
reign, therefore, being between twelve ai\d thir- 
teen years only. It was while the Government 
was at Ava, that Kuropeans tirst became acquaint- 
ed with the Ihirmese.* 'I’liis was about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when this people 

conquered the Peguaus, and had also well nigh 

• 

* The cclcl)rat(‘{l Fcrtliiuiiid ]Mpijdc*z Pinto visited Ava in 
Amidst Ins ej,;rej.;i(*us fictioius <>r exaggeratitms, some in- 
dications of accuracy and good faith may now and then be disco- 
vered. Tlie fulltnving’ is, for the most jiart, a very tolerable spe- 
cimen: — “ Tlie kingdom of Pegu hath in circuit (frontier?) 140 
leagues ; is situate on the South side in 10 degrees ; and in the 
heart oftlie country, towards the rhomb of the earth, it hath 140 
leagues; being environed all above with a high ground, named 
Paijganiran, iviiefe the nation of the Bramaas doth inhabit, whose 
countr\ ib fonr-scoro leagues broad and two hundred long.’* 
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effected the subjugation of Siam; their career, 
in short, on this occasion, greatly resembling that 
which they pursued two centuries thereafter, and 
nearly in our own times. The Burmese appear to 
have kept the Peguans in subjection down to the 
close of tlie seventeenth century. Towards the 
commencement of the eighteenth, the Peguans 
rebelled, in their turn, subdued the Burmese, and, 
in the year 1783, carried their king captive to 
Pegu, making themselves masters of the whole 
country. This state of things gave rise to the ad- 
ventures of Alompra, the founder of the present 
dynasty, and the greatest, or at least the best- 
known character in Burman story. This ambi- 
tious and successful leader was, before his rebel- 
lion, Kye-gain of Moksobo, or Monchabo, then a 
small town or village. The office was nearly 
similar to that of Myo-tlnigyi, or chief of a town- 
ship. His original name, or, more correctly, title, 
was .^Vong-zaya ( jaya),* and he assumed that of 
Alompra after his advance to tlie throne. This 
name, correctly written, is Alaong-b’imra ; and it 
is a term applied to any one destined, according to 
Burman belief, to become a Budd’ha. The mean- 
ing of this is, in short, that the conqueror bestow- 
ed upon himself a species of apotheosis. Alom- 
pra, from partiality to his native place, removed 
the seat of Government to Monchabo, which he 

* The first is a Burrnan,j,an(l the second a Pali word. Both 
mean victory/' 
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walled, aiid rendered a place of considerable ex- 
tent. After a reign of eight years, he died, and 
was succeeded by his son, Uparaja, commonly 
called Naong-tan-kri, or, the “ royal elder bro- 
ther.” This prince made Sagaing his capital, and 
died after a short reign of three years. His suc- 
cessor was his brother, whose name is pronounced 
by Europeans Sembuen, but is correctly written 
Chang-p’hru-shang, and pronounced Sen-p’hyu- 
s’hen, meaning “ king of the white elephant.” 
He removed the capital to Ava. In 1776, he 
was succeeded by his son Sen-ku-sa, of. whose 
character a very unfavourable account is given 
in the narrative of Colonel Symes. The account 
given to me was very different. According to 
this, he is stated to have been a prince of a liberal 
and benevolent disposition, much resembling in 
cliuracter the present King. His peaceable cha- 
racter, however, after a long career of war and 
rapine, rendered him unpopular with the chiefs ; 
and after a reign of five years, he fell a victim 
to the intrigues of his uncle, the late king, who 
raised to the throne, in his room, Paong-ka-cha, 
commonly ciilled Maong-maong, the son of Upa- 
raja, and therefore the lineal heir of Alompra. 
This personage, a feeble prince, appears only to 
have been used by his uncle as a stepping-stone to 
his own ambition ; for he was destroyed by him 
in the first ^ear of his reign, when he himself 
ascended the throne. This prince, known by the 
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names of Padun-mang, and Man-ta-ra-kri, began 
his reign in 1 781, and, most capriciously, removed 
the seat of Government from the more suitable 
site of Ava to Amarapura. Notwithstanding his 
crimes, he appears not only to have been generally 
an able, but a prudent prince. I need hardly re- 
mark, that he is the individual so often referred to 
by my predecessors, Colonel Symes, Captain Cox, 
and Major Canning. Man-ta-ra-ki, after a long 
reign of thirty-eight years, was succeeded, in 1819, 
by his present Ma,jesty, his grandson, and the son 
of the Ing-she-men, or heir-apparent, so often al- 
luded to by the gentlemen whom I have just 
quoted. In 1822, moved by his own caprice, 
and confirmed in it by the predictions of sooth- 
sayers, he removed the capital to Ava. Down to 
the year 1819, a period of sixty-seven years, six 
princes of the dynasty of Alompra had reigned, 
giving little more than eleven years for each reign. 
Alompra and his successors extended tlie bounds 
of Burrnan dominion far beyond all their prede- 
cessors ; having added to the ancient territory of 
the Burrnan race, not only Pegu, and a portion 
of Lao, but Martaban, Tavoy, and Tenasserim ; 
provinces, sometimes independent, but often un- 
der tlie yoke of the Siamese ; together with the 
principalities of Arracan, Cassay, Cachar, Assam, 
and Jaintya. The possession of the latter distant 
and poor countries, became a source of weakness 
and not of strength to the Burnian power, from 
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its rudeness and want of political skill, ])cculiarly 
ill suited for maintaining a beneficial authority 
over remote acquisitions. These possessions far- 
ther brought them into that collision with a civil- 
ized nation which ended in a contest that has 
probably for ever arrested the progress of their 
wild and barbarous conquests. 

One remarkable event in the history of the fa- 
mily of Alompra deserves some notice : the inva- 
sion of the Ihirman dominions by the Chinese. 
Thi? took place in the successive Burman years, 
1128, 1129, 1180, and 11.81, or, from 1776 to 
1780, in the reign of Sembuen, the third prince 
of the dynasty. Colonel Symes, in his narrative, 
represents the defeat and capture of a great Chi- 
nese army, by the skilful manoeuvres of a Bur. 
man force sent against it. I could not hear that 
there^was any foundation for this compliment to 
the military skill of the Burmese; and the fol- 
lowing is the version of this story, wdiieh I re- 
ceived from the natives themselves. The Chi- 
nese had ravaged the upper part of the coun- 
try for tliree years, and, on certain submissions 
being made to them by the Burmese, including 
the acknowledgment of vassalage, which they 
are accustomed to exact from their other neigh- 
bours, they retired. Instead of the Burmese ge- 
neral having captured a Chinese army, the con- 
vention by which he procured the evacuation 
of the country was considered by the King of 
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Ava so humiliating, that, to mark his disapproba- 
tion, and satirize the cowardice of his general, he 
sent him the emblematic gift of a woman's dress ! 
It is remarkable, that at the conferences with the 
Ilritish Commissioners, which led to peace, the 
Burmese chiefs (juoted the example of the Chi- 
nese, as one which they expected we should imi- 
tate. l^kich party, they said, then retired from the 
contest on e(pial terms ; the Chinese not claiming, 
as we did, territorial cession, or pecuniary indemni- 
ty. The Chinese invasion now mentioned appears 
to be the third of which particular notice is taken 
in Burmese story ; for, besides that Avhieh I have 
mentioned as having taken jdace in 1305, ano- 
ther happened in the reign of Mang-k’ha-k’he *. 
a monarch of Pugan, whose reign commenced in 
123.3, and ended in 1277- This prince, from his 
conduct on the occasion, is often nicknamed 
“ Tarok-pya-mcn,” or “ the Chinese runaway.” 
This appears to have been the most formidable 
attack made by the Chinese ; for they are said not 
only to have taken the capital, but to have pushed 
their incursions to the farthest verge of the Bur- 
mese territory to the South, where a projecting 
point of land, on the Trawadi (Airavat, the name 
of Indra’s elepliant,) still bears their name, (Tarok- 
jVTau, or Chinese point). 

Before concluding this slight sketch of Burman 
story, a few retloctions may be ofl'ered on its cha- 
racter. There is an air of authenticity and moder- 
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ation in Burman chronology, a little singular in 
the East, and scarcely to be looked for among so 
rude a people. Contrary to my expectations, I 
was, indeed, informed in Ava, that the Burmese 
possessed some historical compositions, in which 
points of chronology were curiously discussed; 
or, at least, concerning which the writers, contrary 
to Oriental usage, thought it worth their while to 
pause and inquire. No doubt, there will be found 
much discrepancy in their early narratives ; but 
the^emarkable fact still remains, of so rude a peo- 
ple attempting at all to exercise their reason on 
such subjects. I have little doubt but that they 
have been led into this course by the numerous 
inscriptions, all, or almost all of them, bearing 
royal names and dates, which are scattered over 
the country ; and the presence of which would 
always afford a ready refutation to the jirctcnded 
chronologist, who consulted only his imagination. 
This spirit of inquiry is evinced in the following 
translations, which may be referred to, at least as 
objects of curiosity. 

“ 57;3. .Taya Sing’ha, otherwise called Ozana, 
aiid Nantaong-mya, or Ti-lo-men-lo. The year 
565, is thought by some to be the true era, be- 
cause it is mentioned that the spiritual guide of 
Jay a Sing’ha completed in that year a certain 
book ; but this circumstance is explained, by the 
fact of the king’s having exercised royal authority 
long before his father’s death ; and an inscription 
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on stone is found at the Jaya-bot inonasteiy, refer- 
ring to the commencement of this reign, in 573.* 
The king’s father, liaving placed the white um- 
brella in the midst of his five sons, prayed that it 
might fall towards the rightful heii*, and, accord- 
ing to his wish, it fell towards Jaya Sing'ha. 
After he ascended the throne, his four brothers 
betook themselves to the monasteries and became 
priests. Every eighth day the King respectfully 
visited them in person ; and the whole royal re- 
venue he divided into five parts, one for hirtiself, 
and four for his brothers. The hearts of all 
were gladdened, and the whole country prospered. 
This IVincc huilt a temple on the spot where his 
father had cast the lot that raised him to the 
throne, and he called it Ti-lo-mcn-lo, which means 
‘ As likes the umbrella, so likes the kingdom.’ In 
due time he was borne down with grief at the 
loss of his favourite queen and of a beloved son. 
He abstained from food, went no more abroad, 
built four or five temples, and died at the age of 
sixty, having reigned three-and-twenty years. 
The planet Saturn, on this occasion, displayed 
the appearance of a comet, and the Sun’s shadow 
fell towards itself. His natal star was Mars.” 

^ There is a remarkable discrepancy between this statement 
and that of the Cliroiiological Table/ which I do not pretend 
to explain. In the table, Jaya Singha’s reign is described as 
having terminated about the Burman year 573, and here it is 
said to have properly commenced at that time. 
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“ 596. Kya-chura, otherwise called D’hama-raja, 
succeeded his father. He loved every body ; 
read, aud became master of every book ; held 
public disputations ; and seven times a day in- 
structed his household. He wrote himself a 
work, called ‘ Parinata Bingdu,’ and built a 
great house for the purpt)se of holding disputa- 
tions. Tie also constructed a monastery at Sagii, 
and a great tank, by damming a mountain stream. 
During this reign, there were no wars, or com- 
motions of any kind. blxercising himself one 
day with the s])ear, he received a wound, which 
put an end to his life in the fifty-seventli year 
of his age, and sixteenth of his reign. On this 
occasion, a vulture was seen to perch on his 
stable,* and a demon was descried peeping over 
the throne.” 

The strongest internal marks of authenticity jn 
Bu nnaii clironology, is the average sliortiiess of 
the reigns. From the year 301 before Christ, 
to tlie accession of the present King in IHli), a 
period of two thousand one hundred and twenty 
years, tlie number of sovereigns is one hundred 
and twenty -three ; and therefore the lengtli of 
each reign is only between sixteen and se\'cnteen 
years, or from tliree to four years less than the 
computed average for European monarchies. 
This is what might reasonably be expcctexl 

The perching of a vulture on a house is considered by the 
Hufinose a most direful omen to the owner. 
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anioiig u rude people, subject to commotions, 
rebellions, usurpations, and foreign invasion. The 
greatest length of the reigns is neither found in 
the earliest or the latest period of Burman history, 
but in the intermediate one, while the seat of Go- 
vermnei'.t was at Pugan. 'fhe long continuance 
of this place as the capital, the vast extent of its 
ruins, and tlieir compai’ative splendour, may lead 
us to believe that it was here tluit the Burmese 
nation enjoyed the greatest share of tranquillity 
and prosjxTity ; and, consequently, that it was 
hcTC also that th<‘ succession to the throne was 
most regular and uninterrupted. 

In tlic shelch now given of Burman history, I 
liave taken no notice of our own ae({uaintance, or 
])oliticai relations with Ava, and therefore now^ 
submit the following connected outline of them. 

The first notice we have of the Burnian do- 
minions in an English writer, is that by Balph 
Fitch, a merchant of r 40 )Klon, Avho travelled in 
India towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
or from the year 1.589 to 1591 . Fitch left Bengal 
in the month of Xovember 1.586, in a small Por- 
tuguese vessel, and the first port of I’egu Avhich 
he entered was that of Ba.s.sein, from whence he 
|>assed, by the inland navigation, to Rangoon and 
Syrian, eventually vi.siting the town of Pegu. 
Making allowance for the time in which he wrote, 
and for the scantiness of his o))portunitics, Fitch’s 
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‘UCOunt of localities and inanncj's is surprisiiigly 
accurate aiul faithful. As cxain])les. Ins account 
oi \\\e port and town of Basscin (Cosniin) ; of the 
navigation from Bassein to Syrian (Cirion) ; of the 
King of Pegu’s palace ; of the white elephants; 
of the catching and taming of elepliants ; of trade; 
of the temples ; of the ]>riests ; of the trial by 
ordeal, —may all be safely referred to. I shall 
give a few extracts, to sliow, from the only au- 
thentic record which we possess, the condition of 
Pegu near two centuries and a half ago. Plis 
account of the temples is as follow’s. “ And 
they consume many canes' likewise, in making of 
their Varellaes, or idol temples, Avhich are in great 
number, both great and small. Tliey be made 
round, like a sugar-loaf ; some are as high as a 
church, very broad beneath ; some a (piarter of 
a mile in com])ass : within they be all eartli, done 
about wdth stone. Tiiey consume in these varel- 
laes great (juantity of gold ; for that they be all 
gilded aloft ; and many of them from the top to 
the bottom : and every ten or twelve years they 
must be new gilded, because the rain consumeth 
off the gold ; for they stand oj^en abroad. If 
they did not consume their gold in these vanitu's. 
it would be very jdentiful, and good and cheaj) 
in Pegu. About two days’ journey from I'egu, 
there is a N'arelle, or pagoda, whieh is the j)il- 
grimagx' of the Pegues : it is called Dagonne 
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(Dagong) ; and is of a Avonderfiil bigness, and all 
gilded from the foot to the top. And there is an 
Iiouse by it wherein the tallipoies, which arc their 
priests, do preach. This house is fifty-live paces 
in length, and hath three parones, or walks in it, 
and forty great pillars, gilded, which stand be- 
twi'en the walks ; and it is open on all sides 
with a nundx’r of small pillars, which be like- 
wise gilded. It is gilded with gold Avithin and 
Avithout. There are houses A^ery fair round about 
for the pilgrims to lie in, and many goodly houses 
for the tallipoies to preach in, Avhich are full of 
images, both (d‘ men and Avomen, Avhich are gilded 
over Avith gold. It is the fairest jdace, as I sup- 
]K>se, that is in the world : it standeth very high, 
and there are four Avays to it, Avhich all along are 
set with trees of fruits, in such Avise that a man 
may go in the shade about tAVo miles in length. 
And Avhen their feast day is, a man can hardly 
pass, by water or liy land, for the great press r)f 
peo])le ; for they come from all places of the king- 
dom of I’egu thither at their feast.” — The graphic 
account of the great Temple of Rangoon here 
giA’^en is, Avith very immaterial exceptions, so accu- 
rate, that, although written above two hundred 
and forty years ago, it might Avell serve to describe 
its present state: a proof at once of the fidelity of 
the writer, and the immobility of Rurman society, 
— The account of the voyage from Ras.soin to 
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I’cgu is f(ni;il]y f'iiitlifiil. “ From tlir l)ar of 
Ncgrui.s to tile city of IVgii, is ten da} s’ journey 
by tlie rivers: we went from Cosmin to J’e<>ai in 
paroes, or boats; and passing up the rivers, we 
came to JVIedon, which is a pretty town, where 
tliere be a number of paroes; for they keep their 
houses and markets in them, all u])on the water, 
’i’hey row to and fro, and have all their mer- 
chandi/e in their boats, with a great sombrera, or 
shadoAV, over tlieir heads, to kc(‘]) the sun IVoin 
them, which is as broad as a great cart-wliccl, 
made of the leaves of the eocoa-trees and hg-trees, 
and is very light.” 'fhe indiscriminate diet of the 
people is alluded to as follows : “ ’fhe people ilo 
cat roots, herbs. lea\cs, dogs, eats, rats, ser])ents, 
and snakes; they n'fusc almost nothing.”-- The 
account given of the priests is particularly strik- 
ing. " In Ih'gu, they have many tallipoies, or 
priests, which pieach against all abuses. IMany 
men resort unto them. When they enter into 
their Kiack (Kyaong,) -- that is to say, their holy 
})lacc or temple — at the door there is a great jar of 
water with a cock or ladle in it, and there they 
wash their feet, and then tlu'y enter in, and lift 
up their liands to their heads, first to their })reach- 
er, and then to the sun, and so sit down, 'fhe 
tallipoies go very strangely a])))arelled, with one 
gamboline, or tliin cloth, next ti> their Inxly, of 
a brown colour; anothc'r ofvellow, doubled many 
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time's *>n tlu'ir .shoulder; iiiul tlic.se two he <;irded 
to them with a hroad o-irdle; and they have a 
skin op leather liangir.^’ on a string about their 
necks, whereupon tlicy sit bareheaded and bare- 
footed — for none of them Aveareth shoes — with 
tlieir rigiit arms hare, and a great broad som- 
hrera, or shadow, in tlu'ir hands, to defend them 
in tlie summer from the sun, and in the winter 
(Vom the rain. WMien the tallipoies, or priests, 
take' tlieir orders, tirst they go to school until 
tliey lie twenty years old or more, and then 
they come Iiefore a tallijioie appointed for that 
purpose, Avhom they call a llawli : he is of tlu' 
ehietest and most learned, and he ojiposeth thenn 
and afterwards examineth them many times, wlie- 
tlu'r they will leave their friend.s, and the eom])any 
of all Avomen, and take u])on them the habit of a 
tallipoie. If any he eontent, then he rideth upon 
a horse about the streets, very richly apparelleih 
Avith drums and pipes, to .show that he leaveth the 
riches of the Avorld to he a tallijxiie. In a fcAV 
days, he is earrietl ujion a thing like a horse- litter, 
which they call a sorion, upon ten or tAvclve men’x 
shoulders, in the appan'l of a talli})oie, Avith pipes 
and drums, and many tallipoies Avith him, and all 
his friends; and .so they go Avith him to his hou.se, 
which standeth upon the town, and then they 
leave him. Every one of them hatli his house, 
Avhich is very little, set upon six or eight posts. 
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and they go nj) to then) with a ladder of twelve 
or fourteen staves. Their houses he, for the most 
part, by the highway’s side, .and among the ti’ees, 
.and in the woods. And tliey go with a gi’eat 
|>ot made of wood or fine earth, and eovered, 
tied with a broad gii'dlc upon their shoulder, 
whieh cometh under their arm, wherewith they 
go to beg their vietuals, whieh is rice, fish, and 
lierbs. They demand nothing, but come to the 
door, and the people presently do give them, 
some one thing and some another ; and they put 
all together in their pot ; for they s.ay they must 
eat of their alms, and therewith eontoit them- 
selves. I'hey keep their feasts by the moon ; 
and when it is new moon, they keep their gi’c.atest 
feast, and then the people send I’iee aiid other 
things to that Ki.aek, or ehm'cli, of whieh they be. 
And then all the tallipoies do meet, which be of 
that church, and eat the victuals which are sent 
then), ^^^len the tallipoies do preach, niany of 
the people eainy theni gifts into the pul])it w here 
they sit and piH'ach ; and thei e is one which 
sit tell) by them to lake that W'hich the people 
bring. It is divided among then). They have 
none other ceremonies nor service, that 1 could 
see, but only [n’e.'iehing.’’ 

In the time of Fitch’s visit, and his statement 
scc'Dis conlirmed by that of Caspar llalbi, who 
]>reeeded him only by three yeai’s, Fegu w'as go- 
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veriicd by a liiirman dynasty, and, although sepa- 
rated from Ava, ruled hy a prince of the same 
family. This state of things was probably the re- 
sult of the Ihirman conquest of Pegu, which was 
effected during the visit of INlcndcz Pinto, iji 
1.54b*, and of which that writer has rendered so ex- 
aggerated and obviously unfaithful an account. 
^^*e gather from Fitch's statements, that the 
kingdom of Pegu was in his time in a far more 
prosperous state than during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and even to the present 
times. Besides the capital, he desciihes as large 
and flourishing places, Cosmin, or Bassein, Me- 
doii, Dalla, Syrian, a place called by him Macao, 
and Martaban. The descri])tion given of the 
capital is, on account of the writer’s ascertained 
fidelity, worth transcribing. ‘‘ Pegu,” says he, 
“ is a city strong and very fair, with w.alls of 
stone and great ditches round about it. There 
are two towns, the old and the new. In the old 
town are all the merchant strangers, and very 
many merchants of the country. All the goods 
are sold in the old town, which is very great, and 
hath many suburbs round about it; and all the 
l)ouscs arc made of cane.s, which tJiey call bam- 
bo.s, and be covered with straw. In your house 
you have a warehouse or godon, which is made of 
brick, to put your goods in ; for oftentimes they 
take fire, and burn in mi hour four or five him- 
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clred houses : so tluit, if the godon were not, you 
sliould be ill diingi'r to have all burnt in a trice. 
In tlie new town, is the king, and all his nobility 
and gentry. It is a city very great and populous^ 
and is made srpiare, and with fair walls, and a 
great ditch round about it full of water, with 
many crocodiles in it : it hath twenty gates, and 
they be made of stone ; for every sipiare five 
gates. There are also many turrets for sentinels 
to watch, made of wood, and gilded with gold 
V('ry fair. The streets are the fairest that ever 
I saw, as straight as a line from one gate to an- 
other, and so broad that ten or twenty men may 
ride afront through them. On both sides them, 
at every man’s door, is set a palm-tree, whicli is 
the nut-tree, which makes a vi’iy fair show, and 
a very commodious shadow, so that a man may 
Avalk in the shade all day. The liouses be made 
of Avood, and covered with tile. 'I'lte king's 
house i,-. in rlic middle of the- city, and is walled 
and ditched round about ; and tlic buildings 
Avithin arc made of Avood, very sumptuously 
gilded, and great Avorkmaiiship is u])on the fore- 
front, which is likewise very costly gilded. .^Vnd 
tlu' house Avherein his jiagoda or idol standeth is 
covered with tiles of .silAcr, and ail the Avails are 
gilded with gold. Within the tir.st gate of the 
kings house is a great large room, on both sides 
whcu’of are houses made (or the king’s cle{>hants. 
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Avilich be marvellous great and fair, and are 
brought up to wars and in service of the king ; 
and among the rest, he has four white elephants, 
which are veiy strange and rare, for there is none 
other king hath tliem but he : if any other king 
hath one, lie will send to him for it." Here, in 
reality, we have, although u])on a large and mag- 
niticent scale, a pretty faithful description of the 
modern city of j\.va, with its palaces, pagodas, 
and elejihants. 

'I'he account given of the foreign trade of Pegu 
iseijiially faithful witli the rest of Fitch’s narra- 
tive, and is such as to convey a very respectable 
opinion of its extent in those early times. “ In 
India.’’ says our intelligent author, there are 
few commodities which serve for Pegu, except 
opium of Cambaia, painted cloth of St. 'riiomc, 
or of iMasulijiatan, and white cloth of JJengaia, 
whicli is spent then' in great (piantity. 'fhey 
brino' thither also much cotton yarn, red coloured 
with a root which they call saia, w'hich will never 
lose its colour : it is very well sold, and very much 
of it cometh yearly to Pegu. Hy your money 
you lose much. The ships which come from 
licngala, St. I'homc, and IVlasulipatan, come to 
the bar of Negrais and Cosmin. 9’o jMartavan, 
11 ])ort ol* thr sen in tlie kiiigdoni ()f eoine 

many .^liips from Malacca, laden with sandal, 
porcelain.^;, and other wares of China, and with 
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cainpliora of Uorneo, and ])epper from Achin, In 
Sumatra. To Cirion, a port of I’cgu, come ships 
iVom Mecca, with woollen cloths, scarlets, velvets, 
opium, and such like. There are in Pegu eight 
brokers, whom they call Tareglie, (Thare-gyi,) 
Avhich are bound to sell your goods at the price 
which they be wortli, and you give them for their 
labour two in the hundred, and they be bound to 
make your debt good ; because you sell your mer- 
ebandizes on their Avord. If the broker pay you 
not at liis day, you may take him home, and 
kcej) him in your house, which is a great shame 
for him. And if he ))ay you not presentlv% you 
may take his wife and children, and his slaves, and 
bind them at your door, and set them in the sun ; 
for this is the huv of the country. Their current 
money in these parts is a kind of brass, Avhich 
they call ganza, wherewith you may buy gold, sil- 
ver, rubies, musk, and all otlier things. The gold 
and sih^er is merchandize, and isAvorth, sometimes 
more, sometimes less, as other AA'arcs be. This 
brazen money doth go by a Aveight, Avhich they 
call a biza, (the viss, or paiktha ;) and, conimoidy, 
this biza, after our account, is worth about half- 
a-croAA'ii, or somcAvhat less. The merchandize 
Avhich be in I’egu, are gold, silver, rubies, sap- 
})hires, spinells, musk, benjamin or frankincense, 
long pei)per, titi, lead, co])per, lacker Avhereof they 
make hard Avax, rice and wine made of rice, and 
some sugar." 
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From the statement here given, we may con- 
el lule that the trade and industry of Pegu had 
ratlier retrograded than advanced in the long 
period of two lumdi’cd and t^venty-five years, 
which jn'cceded tlie last fifteen. Then we find 
Portuguese and Mohammedan merchants carry- 
ing on a brisk trade from liengal, the South of 
India, and the Malay countries, and furnishing 
the Peguans with the productions of those coun- 
tries and of Cliina ; while the Arabs imj)ort not 
only the produce of their own country, but the 
manufactures of Europe. In Fitch’s description 
of the manners of the Peguans, there are a few 
facts only Avhich do not agree Avith the existing 
order. The Peguans, Avho now })aint, or rather 
tattoo their bodies, in the .same manner as the 
Burmans, are stateil, in his time, to have been in- 
terdicted from this })ractice, Avhich Avas a distinc- 
tive mark of the true Burman. This Avmuld .seem 
to im])ly that the Burman corujuest was recent, 
and that the Iavo nations had as yet in no manner 
as.dmilated, as in a good measure they have done 
in our times. Brass (not at ])resent so used) is 
said to have been used as money : and a Avhim- 
sical, indecent, and savage rite, practised by the 
men of the coAintry, is confidently and fidly des- 
cribed, Avhich certainly has no longer any ex- 
istence. 

I'he Portuguese appear to have established 
themselves early in the Burmese dominions, and 
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to have eiigaj>;e(l both in Mar and trade; Imo 
of the existence of the Knglish, even as mer- 
chants, no mention is made during tlie sixteenth 
century. 

In tlie seventeenth century, we find them pos- 
sessed of factories in various parts of the country, 
even as far as IVIiamo, the celebrated mart of the 
Chinese" inland trade. On some dispute witli 
tlie Huraghmali'^ CJovernment,” says l)ahym])le, 
Dutcli tlueatened (if they did not c‘V("n at- 
tempt) to bring in tlie Chinese. This, very justly, 
gave undirage to the Buraghmah, who immedi- 
ately turned both Knglish and Dutch out of his 
dominions; many years elapsed before tli(" Kaiglish 
could obtain leave to return, and the Dutch never 
Avtav r(‘- iid : 1 1 i t ti v 1 .’’f 

In Mr. N. Higginson, tiien Clovcrnor of 

Madras, sent a Ic'tter and embassy to the King of 
i\va; ol‘ tlie letter, the follow ing is (headdress: 

To his lm])erial Majesty, w ho blesseth the noble 
city ot* Ava wdth his presence, Km])t"ror of cm- 
pcTors, and excelling the Kings of the East and of 
the West in glory and honour; the clear firma- 
ment of virtue, the fountain of justice, the per- 
fection of wisdom, the lord of charity, and pro- 

t ^ The true iiaim* of this pectple is Mrainiui, ))roHouiK‘e(l hy 
tbeuKselvori iMyunra. We have the follow ing Kuropeuii versions 
ot it : Braniaa. Buraghniah, Burma, Burman, and Burmese, 

t Daliymple’s “ Oriental Repertory.’* 
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toclor of the distressed ; the first mover in the 
sjdiere of greatness, president in eounei], victorious 
in war; wlio feareth none, and is feared by all: 
centre of the treasures of the earth and of the sea ; 
lord ])roprietor of gold and silver, rubies, amber, 
and all ])recious jewels ; favoured by heaven, 
and honoured by men; whose brightness shines 
through the world as the light of the sun, and 
who.^e grc'at name will be preserved in perpetual 
memory.'’ The lett( r goes on to say, “ 'Fhe fanie 
of so glorious e!i Emperor, the lord of ]>ower and 
riehes, being spiead through the whole earth, all 
nations resort to vie w the s})lend<)ur of your great- 
ness. and, Avith your Majesty’s subjects, to partake 
of the blessings which (lod .\huighty hath be- 
stowed upon your kingdoms above all others. 
Your Majesty has been ])lcased to grant your es- 
j)ceial favours to the Honourable English Com- 
pany. whose servant I am ; and now send to {)ro- 
sent before the foc'tstool of your throite a lew 
toys, as an acknowlc'dgment of your Majesty’s 
goodness, Avhich I beg your Majesty to acce])t, 
and to vouchsafe an avidicnce to my servants, and 
a gracious answer to my petition. 

“ I humbly ])ray' your Majesty’s foimtain of 
goodness to continue your wonted favoui's to tlu* 
Right Hotiourable E'.nglish Company, and to ))er- 
niit our factors to buy and sell, in such commo- 
<lities, and under such jH'ivileges, as your royal 
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bounty sliall please to grant ; and allow us such 
eonvcniencies as are necessary for the re})air of 
shij)s, whereby I shall be encouraged to send my 
ships yearly to your Majesty’s ptu’ts ; having 
orders from the Honourable Company to send 
ships and factors into all parts of India, when 
their service requires it ; and pray your Majesty 
to give me leave to send a factor next monsoon 
to reside at Syrian.” 

The envoy, on this occasion, was a Mr. Edward 
Fleetwood ; and of hi.s views and sentiments on 
the conduct of the Mission, the following is a 
good specimen. “ 1 impured if it would not be 
proper to iiigratiate myself xvith the King’s mis- 
tress, for that I heard that she could ])rocure me 
almost any favour I should desire. He told me 1 
must by no means do it; for a ])rince of the 
country that was come to court, not long since, 
to beg some favour of the King, ap})lying himself 
to that lady for her assistance, did, for tlnit very 
reason, not only miss of what he came to re(juest, 
but was degraded, and hardly escaped severe pun- 
ishment.” 

The audience is described as follows. “ The 
present AV'as carried by as many coolies as we 
could get, to the number of a hundred and sixty, 
in small bamboo-baskets. The letter was earned 
by Mr. King on horseback, before the present ; 
and myself, attended by the linguist, followed 
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the ])rcsei)t. AVhcii avc came to the garden-gate, 
where the King was, avc alighted; where we were 
met by one of the ovidores, who was there ready 
to conduct me in, and to direct me in the maimer 
of approacliing the King. Here I took the letter 
from iMr. King, and stayed almost a cpiarter of an 
hour before the gates were o])ened, when we fell 
down u])on our knees and made throe bows; which 
done, we entered the garden, the present follow- 
ing, and, having gone about balf-way from the 
gate to the place wliere the King was seated, we 
made three bows again as before ; when we were 
got within fifteen yards of the King, we made 
three bows again, as we had done before, and 
were ordered to sit down. iVfter we were sat 
down, the King ordered the ovidore to receive 
the letter ; and about half a (juarter of an hour 
after, asked me the three usual (juestions; viz. 
How long I had been in my passage from Madras 
to bis port of tSyrian ? How many days from 
Syrian to Ava? And, at my departure from 
Madras, if I had left my Governor in good health? 
I told his Majesty that 1 had been about thirty 
days in my passage from Madras to Syrian ; about 
forty -two days from Syrian to Ava ; and that, at 
my departure from Madras, thanks to God ! I had 
left my Governor in good health, supplicating the 
Divine power for the continuation of his Majesty’s 
health and happiness. After this, I sat about half 
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a (juartt'r of an hour longer, and then Avas dis- 
missed.” 

'I'hc answer to the letter of the Governor of 
Madras is not in tlie person of the King; for this 
Avould be contrary to custom. It is in the follow- 
ing strain. “ In the East, where the sun ri.ses, 
and in that Oriental part of it which is called 
Ghabudu ; the Lord of water and earth, and F>ni- 
peror of emjHToi's, against whose lui])crial iMaje.s- 
ty if any shall be .so foolish as to imagine any 
thing, it shall bo ha])])y for them to die and be 
consumed; the Lord of great charity, and Help 
of all nations, the great liOrd esteemed for ha|)- 
piness : the Tjord of all riches, of elephants, and 
horses, and all g<w(l ble.ssing;s; the LorI of high- 
built ]>ala(‘es, of gold; the* great and most pow- 
erful bhnperor in this life, the soles of who.se feet 
are gilt, and set u])on the heads of all people : we, 
his great governor and resident here, called Moa 
.Acsena Tibodis, do make known to the Governor 
K. Higginson.” — It concludes as follows:—" The 
mighty and i)Owerfnl Ean])eror has done the 
honour to the Governor for the English Com- 
])any in Madras to send him a present, being 1500 
viss lack. 2o00 viss tin, 300 viss ivory, six earthen 
dishes, and eight lackered boxes.” 

The next notice we have of the llurman do- 
minions is in 1709 , when Pegu is described by 
t'ajU. Alexander Hamilton, in his "New Account 
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of tlie pAist Iiulies. " In inlorost, perspuTiity, ami 
accuracy, Hamilton’s narrative is far inferior to 
tliat of F'itcli, written a hundred and twenty-thret' 
years earlier. It is flippant, vague, and superficial, 
and bears all the marks of having been composed, 
as he himself acknowledges, “ chiefly from the 
storehouse of his memory.” Pegu, in the time of 
Hamilton, was subject to ^Vva; and the capital, 
so well described by Fitch, was a ruin. Hamilton 
gives some account of Ava, the Hiirman capital, 
wliich, he states, he had from a Mr. Roger jMisoii, 
who had been twice on an embassy to the King 
from the Government of P’ort St. George. t)l' 
these embassies there is no account extant tliat I 
am aware of. 

We have no farther account of the Rurman do- 
minions until the period of the wars carried on 
between the Rnrnians and Peguans, in the mid- 
dle of the last century; wlien the Piast India Com- 
pany, in the year 175.5, deputed Cajitain Robert 
Raker, the commander of an P2ast Indiaman, as 
their ambassador. The embassy was to the cele- 
brated Alompra, and at a highly interesting mo- 
ment of ins career, immediately on his conquest 
of Pegu. The Plast India Company upon this 
occasion appeared rather in a shabby light. Their 
present, for example, was certainly a gift not fit 
for a King. It consisted, according to the am- 
bassador’s own account, of the following list : — 


VOI,. II. 


X 
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“ Four chests of gun-powder; some shot; two 
muskets ; two brass carbines ; a gilt looking-glass ; 
two bags of red earth, and six bottles of laven- 
der-water,” The ambassador performed the usual 
prostrations. “ These,” says he, “ were perform- 
ed on the knees, bowing the head three times low 
down, which was repeated three separate times 
from the palace, where it was first begun, to the 
palace steps.” The ambassador had some misgiv- 
ings, that by this conduct he was compromising, 
as he himself calls it, “the Honourable Company’s 
dignity.” His reply to any objections which 
might be urged on this head, however, are those 
of a man of sense. “ 1 answer,” says he, “ the 
custom of this country is well known ; that some 
such ceremony has been always paid; and they 
that would reform the manners of a jealous ])rince 
or bigoted peo])le, need mucli force or elotjuence ; 
I was master of neither, iloreovcr, I was pos- 
sessed of no instructions on that head, and I could 
not justify myself to those who had an authority 
to examine me, for interrupting that friendshij) 
and good understanding which we might expect 
to ensue from this journey, on a punctilio, which, 
in a little time, by prudent management, I be- 
lieve may in a great measure be got over.” 

The King received the English envoy in state, 
his two eldest sons sitting at the foot of the 
throne. “ Having paid him my compliments,” 
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says C'aptain Baker, “ he looked at me for some 
time, and at length said, ‘ How does yonr King 
do ?’ I answered, he was well, when we had the 
last accounts from ICiirope. — ‘ How old is he ?’ 
Seve»ity-two years. — ‘ Is he at peace with his 
neighhouring princes?’ Yes; and has been since 
the last war with our old enemy the French, 
which is now about six years.” A curious con- 
versation then ensues. The King cliarges the 
English with aiding the Peguans. Captain Baker, 
in rej)ly. hopes it will in the event appear clearly 
to his Majesty, that if such assistance was given, 
it must have been through the force of the Pe- 
guans, or tlie IVaud and device of our inveterate 
enemies the French. The King then ordered 
a letter from the English Chief of Negrais to be 
read ; “ to which,” says Baker, “ he gave cairn 
attention, until coming to these words, ‘ .^Vs you 
will, by this means, obtain an alliance and friend- 
ship rvitli so great a power as the Honourable 
East India Company, who can send you such as- 
sistance as will su])port your Majesty’s throne 
against all future rebellions, domestic feuds, and 
foreign enemies.’ At which he affecting a very 
hearty laugh, (and his officers in attendance, like 
true courtiers, joined in the chorus,) said, ‘ Have 
I asked? or, do I want any assistance to reduce 
my enemies to subjection ? I^et none conceive 
such an opinion ! Have I not, in three years’ 
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time, extended my coiKjiiest three months jour- 
ney on every ((uartcr, without the helj) of cannon 
or muskets ? Nay, T have, witli bludgeons only, 
opposed and defeated these Peguans, who destroy- 
ed the capital of this kingdom, and took the 
Prince prisoner; and, a month hence, I intend to 
go with a great force in {)erson to Dagoon (llan- 
goon), wliere I have an army now lying, when I 
will advance to the avails of P-egu, blockade and 
starve thon out of it ; which is the last town J 
have now to take to com])lcte my conquest ; and 
then I will go in quest of Ikuirno.’* Then, the 
Secretary proceeding on to these words, ‘ 'rhese 
gentlemen may be witnesses to your Majesty’s 
placing your signet to the contract on your part, 
— he again affected the same mirth, and was, 
too, again joined by his courteous attendants, say- 
ing, ‘ \Aliat madman wrote that ?’ The letter 
being gone through, he says, ‘ Ckqffain, sec this 
sword : it is now three years since it has been 
constantly exercised in chastising my enemies ; it 
is, indeed, almost blunt with use ; but it shall be 
continued to the savne till they are utterly dispers- 
ed. Don’t talk of assistance, T retpiire none : the 
PeguaTis 1 can wipe away as thus,’ drawing the 
palm of one hand over the other.” 

“ I told him,” says Captain Raker, “ I was con- 

* The French Chief of Syriun, jifterwiirds treaclit‘rously put 
t(> dpiitli l>v Alomprn. 
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viiiccd of l)is j>()tency, but hoped, at tlie same 
time, our voluntary offer would not be taken in 
bad part. He answers, ■■ See these arms and this 
thigh (drawing the sleeves of his vesture over 
his sliouldcrs, and tucking the lower part uj) to 
his crutch) — ‘amongst a thousand you won’t see 
my matcli. 1 myself can crush a hundred such as 
the King of Pegu. I ])rotest, and God knows the 
truth of my assertion, that state is a burthen to 
me ; ’tis a confinement wliich 1 endure only on 
account of the necessity there is for it towards 
the support of (iovernment. I have carried my 
arms to the confines of China, the King of which 
country has sent me a i*ich pre.sent of curious 
thing.s’ (several of which he showed me); ‘on the 
other ([uarter, 1 have rediiced to )ny subjection 
the major part of the kingdom of Cassay, whose 
heir I have taken captive- see, there he sits be- 
hind you. I have also some of the Princesses in 
my court — they sit yonder. (Then says he to 
them, ‘ Come forth !’ on which they passed before 
us.) ‘ I have upwards of a hundred near relations ; 
anmngst the rest an own brother— there he sits 
(pointing to him) ; and nine children, two of them 
men growm — there they are : they luive behaved 
well in the late war; the third a youth — here he 
is ; the rest arc but young.’ ” In this account, 
which is gra])hic and interesting, the gi-eat Alom- 
pra appears as little better than a barbarian ajid a 
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braggart. Yet he was a man of no common 
merit ; but, on the contrary, imbued with many 
of the qualities necessary not only to his own 
personal aggrandisement, but really useful in pro- 
moting the progress of social order and civiliza- 
tion among his countrymen. Captain Haker gives 
the following character of him Being thus 
successful in the wars, he began now to take a 
princelike state on him, and to receive the com- 
pliments and courtesies usually paid to sovereigns 
in this country : which before he absolutely re- 
fused, saying God would send the people a prince ; 
he, for his part, was otily as an introduction to a 
revolution. Thus is the rise of the present King 
of the Buraglimahs, (for he is now generally al- 
lowed as such, all oflicers taking their oaths of 
allegiance to him ; and none now durst put him in 
mind of his having said Cod would appoint an- 
other king.) He is about forty-five years of age ; 
about five feet eleven inches high ; of a hale con- 
stitution, and sturdy though clean make, and of a 
complexion full as dark as the generality of Bfi- 
raghmahs : his visage somewhat long, though not 
thin, nor ^nominent ; and coarse features, a little 
pitted with the siriall-])ox : his aspect somewhat 
grave when serious; and, when seated in his 
throne, 1 thought he sup[)orted majesty wdth a 
tolerable grace : his temper, if 1 have made right 
inferences from my conversations with the people 
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— for though he were a fiend from the lower re- 
gions, his subjects, through fear as a conqueror, 
would extol his virtues —is hasty; and disposi- 
tion severe, or rather cruel. I don’t remember to 
have heard any instance of his justice, though he 
himself administers it in almost every case, that 
deserves to be more remembered for its imparti- 
ality than severity, though the former never fails 
to meet with encomiums from them about him ; 
for he always causes, and often s€;es, all corporal 
or ca})ital punishments to be executed to the ut- 
most rigour of the sentence, which generally ar- 
gues rather a barbarous than humane disposition. 

“ As to his courage, his actions have often 
proved it undaunted and resolute, which, with 
that strictness of discipline he keeps in his army, 
has won him his crown. He has nine legitimate 
children by one wife ; the three first sons : the 
eldest married, and is about twenty-two years of 
age ; the second about nineteen, and is married 
also. He has also abundant relations and depen- 
dents, whom he generally employs in posts of 
trust or consequence ; and so many of the prin- 
cipal men of the country have lent a hand to his 
cause, and are now become interested in it, that if 
he happens to complete his conquest of the Pe- 
guans this season (as, putting by the assistance the 
French may render them, has certainly much pro- 
bability in it), it will, in all human appearance, be 
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more than the fugitive Prince can do to retrieve 
ids right, until some unforeseen contingencies may 
eome to pass, or the hearts of the people, which is 
often seen to change, shall happen to be united in 
a disposition to favour liis restoration.’’ 

'I'he next embassy to the King of A\a, iVlom- 
pra also, was that of Ensign 1 jester, in 1757, de- 
puted by the Chief of Negrais. On tliis occasion, 
the customary eti(iuettc of the llurman Court was 
com])lied with ; the envoy approaching the King 
on Ids knees, and leaving his sword and shoes be- 
hind. Some remonstrance was attempted against 
this arrangement ; but he was informed, “ that no 
person, let him be of tbe highest rank, could have 
audience given them by the Great King of Ava, 
Pigu, <ke. ^»:c. (jVllaum Praw. next to God,) if 
they did not conform to the above.” During 
the audience, the envoy was somewhat incom- 
moded from continuing too long in the Oriental 
posture, and upon this and other important mat- 
ters ex])resses himself as follows : — “ As I had not 
room to stretch my legs out, and I was somewhat 
uneasy, 1 saw a small stool behind me, which I 
took and sat on ; this caused a laughter among 
the great men about me; the King asked the 
reason, and was informt'd ; on which he rose up 
and came close to me, and laughed very heartily, 
and asked me what was the reason that English- 
men could not kneel: I told him we were not 
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accustomed to it; on which he pointed to the 
yard of the boat which was close by, and told 
me I might sit there. I told his Majesty I was 
not insensible of the lionour he did me. He then 
pointed to the Prince of Persaim, and told me he 
had given him a new name, Mungee Narataw, on 
account of his good behaviour. The King then 
abke<l me several (piestions tlirough the above in- 
terpreters, viz. ‘ Docs your King go to the wars 
and expose his person, as I do ? Do you under- 
stand the use of ordnance, 6cc. ? Could you point 
a gun, to kill a man at a great distance ? Is there 
as much rain in your country as in this? AVhat 
is the reason you wear that at your shoidder? 
(my shoulder-knot.) How much money docs the 
Company pay you per month ? Why don’t you 
black your bodies and thighs, as we do ? (at the 
same time rising up, and showing me his thigh.) 
‘ Ijct me feel your hand feeling my fingers and 
wrist, he said we were like women, because we 
did not black as above. Is there ice in your 
country, as in mine — small creeks froze over ? I 
answered to all the above questions, which deemed 
to please them ; and to the last question, I told 
him that T had seen a river, as broad as this his 
Majesty is now in, (meaning London river,) frozen 
over, and an ox roasted whole upon the ice ; to 
which the King, as also all the great men about 
him, laughed heartily. The King asked me what 
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was the reason we did not leave the Negrais, and 
come all to Persaim, and settle there ? I told him 
that the Negrais was a key to that river : if we 
lost it entirely, that the French, whom I believe 
we were now at war witli, would likely come 
there ; but that we should come with a firm reso- 
lution to settle at Persaim, if his Majesty would 
indulge us in settling the treaty, and leave a small 
force at the Negrais. The King then said, if all 
the powers in the world were to come, he would 
drive them out of his country. He then asked 
me, if we were afraid of the Frencli ; I told him 
that the Fiiiglish and French had no great liking 
for each other, but there never was that English- 
man born tljat was afraid of a Frenchman.” 

Mr. TiCster had a second audience of the King, 
in which his Majesty again appears as a great 
boaster. “ The short time 1 was Avith the King, 
he asked me several questions of the same kind 
as the last time I was with him. He likewise told 
me that he would go to Madras, and carry a large 
chest of rich stones, Avith all sorts of other com- 
modities which his country afforded : he likeAvise 
told me, if a nine-pound shot Avas to be fired out 
of a gun, and come against his body, it could not 
enter ; Avith some other things of the same kind. 
As his barge was just going to put off, I asked 
the King if he had any commands to the Chief 
of Negrais ; he told me he had given Antonio a 
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letter, which he would deliver to me ; made me 
a present of eighteen oranges, two dozen heads of 
Indian corn, and five cucumbers : so I took my 
leave of this great Monarch, and came away; and, 
on our coming to the boat, Antonio told me that 
the boat I came in must go to Ava with tlie King, 
and I must rc'inovc to another boat, showing me 
a small inconvenient boat which was almost sink- 
ing. I was obliged to go into this boat, or go to 
Ava with the King; so 1 agreed, as I could not 
help myself. Hut I advise any gentleman that 
shovdd come on these occasions, before they leave 
the Ni'grais, to get a good conveyance ; for of all 
mankind which 1 have seen, the liuraghmah pro- 
mises the most and performs the least.” 

Mr. TiCster obtained a grant of the Island of 
Negrais, and of a piece of ground at Bassein for 
a factory, with a favourable commercial treaty. 
But this was the last concession made to us, 
through mere diplomatic agency, by any state to 
the Eastward of the Bay of Bengal ; and the rea- 
son is obvious. 'J'his was the very moment of 
the rise of our Indian empire — of the victories 
of Lawrence and Clive ; and the progress of our 
arms naturally threw the Eastern princes upon 
their guard. In fact, two years after the mission 
of Ensign Lester, the Island of Negrais, reduced 
to a miserable garrison of a dozen individuals, by 
the withdrawing of the principal force for the 
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defence of Kengal, was cut off by an act of treacli- 
ery and assassination on the part of the renown- 
ed Aloinj)ra ; for it appears that the enterprise, 
through fair means, was above the strength of this 
niiglity coiKjueror. The true motives were ex- 
plained to ('aptain Alves, in the mission of this 
officer, which took place in the following year, 
1760. His courtiers re])rcscntcd to Alompra, 
“ that the English were a very dangerous ])eople, 
and, if not prevented in time, he w»)idd find, 
would act in the same manner as they had done 
in licngal, and on the coast, where the first settle- 
ments were made in the same manner as at 
Negrais, but that, by degi*ees, they had fortifi- 
ed themselves, and brought men, and all manner 
of military stores in, mider various pretences, till 
they thought they were strong enough, then they 
pulled off the mask, and made kings whom they 
pleased, and levied all the revenues of the country 
at discretion.” 

The apprehension entertained by the Ilurnians 
of our power has, in all likelihood, given rise to pro- 
phecies existing amongst them, that their country 
is to be conquered by a race of white men. Such 
a prophecy is even of earlier date than the con- 
quests of Alomjn’a. Captain George Baker, the 
officer already quoted, makes the following curi- 
ous statement on this subject. “ I cannot help 
taking notice of another pro])hecy, universally 
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received, which greatly impeded any grant from 
the Pegu Government, thougli the Huraghmah 
Prince seems to despise it. It is a rc])ort that, 
about tliis period, a nation wearing hats shall 
conquer the empire, and overthroiv the Govern- 
ment. 1 mention thi.s that I might liave an 
opportunity of observing, that in all countries 
there are vulgar prophecies, which will ensure 
success to the politician who is observant of 
them.” 

For four-and-thirty years we .seem to have had 
little diplomatic intercourse with the Burman em- 
pire. In the mean while, the timber of Pegu 
became a necessary in our Indian naval and mili- 
tary arsenals, and this chiefly gave rise to a com- 
mercial intercourse between Pegu and our prin- 
cipal settlements. The conquest of Arracan by 
the Burme.se at length made them our neioh- 

” O 

hours ; and circumstances arising out of thi.s 
event, yiroduced the mission ol‘ Captain, aftcrw'ards 
Colonel Symes, in 1795. The narrative of thi.s 
accom])lished officer, long published, is by far the 
most complete and satisfactory before the public- 
Its great fault is the exaggerated impression 
which it conveys of the strength and resources of 
the Burman empire. Colonel Symes describes the 
Burmese as a civilized, improving, numerous, and 
warlike race : a picture of them which our recent 
contest, and the close examination of their cha- 
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racter, wliicli the results of that contest afford- 
ed us an o|)j)ortunity of inakinf^, are far indeed 
from liavinj>‘ verified. Colonel Symes, it should 
be noticed, had the advantage of being accompa- 
nied by a distinguished naturalist, and, in every 
department, a judicious, careful, and zealous in- 
quirer, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, to whom we 
are especially indebted ft)r nearly all that was 
known of Burman geography previous to the 
late war. 

The mission of Colonel Symes was followed, in 
the succeeding year, by another, under Captain 
Cox, of which the narrative was published in 
1821. This work, with errors of style and ar- 
rangement, to be expected in a posthumous pub- 
lication, abounds in useful information, and. upon 
the whole, exhibits a more faitliful })ieture of the 
Burmans and their country, than the more am- 
bitious and agreeable narrative of his prc'decessor. 
In 1802, Colonel Symes went on a second mis- 
sion to Ava, which was attended by no satis- 
factory result. Of this no account has been pub- 
lished, nor did the envoy avail himself of the 
additional information which he collected, for the 
correction of his former statements or opinions. 
In 180;), Major Canning was entrusted with a 
mission to Ava, the difficult object of which was 
to explain to the Burmans the nature of our sys- 
tem of blockade. The information collected by 
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this officer tended to correct the highly-colour- 
ed picture of the Bunnan nation, drawn by his 
iunnediate predecessor. 
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No. I. 

ENVOY’S PUBLIC INSTRUCTIONS. 

To J. Crawfi'rd, Es(^ CfviL Commissioner, 
Rangoon. 

Sir-*— I am directid to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Dispatch of the ISth ultimo, reporting, in reply to the In- 
structions of the 14tli April last, your sentiments on the 
subject of the contemplated mi^sion of an Envoy to the 
Court of Ava, in which capacity you have, with your 
accustomed zeal for the public service, expressed your 
readiness to ])rocecd to the capital. 

2, — The Governor-General in C’ouncil entirely concurs 
in the suggestions submitted in the third paragraph ()f 
your letter, regarding the style and etpiipment of the En- 
voy, and sanctions the employment of the Diana steam- 
vessel for your conveyance, and the appointment of the 
escort of fifty Europeans, with two British officers, as 
therein proposed. In the event of Lieutenant Campbell, 
of his Majesty’s 58th Regiment, being attached to the 

a S 
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escort, his Lordship in Council authorizes you (o employ 
him, as suggested by you, as a second and tcanporary 
assistant during your mission, and In’s Excellency tlie Coni- 
nmnder-in-chief will be requested to grant him leave of 
absence from his corps for the period in (piestion. 

3 . — Regarding the general demeanour to be observed by 
you in your intercourse with the Court of Ava, adverted 
to in the sixth paragraph of your letter, I am diiccted to 
observe, that the Governor-General in Canmcil must neces- 
sarily leave a great deal to your ap]irovcd judgment and 
experience, concluding also, that you will shape your pro- 
ceedings in ceremonials and other matters of eticpiette with 
advertence generally to the precedents of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Symes and INIajor Canning, modifying and suiting 
them to existing eireumstanees as may seem to you politic 
and expedient after due consideration and consulting with 
Mr. Judson and others best acejuainted with the character, 
customs, and feelings of the Burmese, Ilis Lordsliip in 
Ct)uneil observes, that you state Mr. Judson’s opinions 
on this subject to aceonl with your own ])resent views 
and sentiments. These opinions, it is presumed, refer to 
what is said by Mr. Judson of the inexpediency of remind- 
ing the Ihumese of their subjection, by haughtiness of 
conducl. or assumption of superiority on the ])art of the 
Rritisli ofTieers, and not to the (juesti'on of tlie ])ermancnt 
residence of an Envoy at Ava. On this latter point, the 
(jovernor-General in Council does not deem it ni't'cssary 
to come to any final determination at the pn sent moment, 
but will await the receijit of farther information from you 
as to tlu“ advantage or otherwise of such an arrangement, 
when you shall have become more intimately accpiaintcd 
with the feelings and deportment of the Ibirman King 
towards the British Mission. His Lordship in Coimeirs 
present notion is, that every useful purpose will he accom- 



jilished by a temporary residence at tlie capital of a few 
months. 

4. — With regard to the subject of the seventh and h)!- 
lowing paragraphs of your letter, namely, the negotiatioii 
of the Commercial Convention provided for by the Treaty of 
Peace, I am directed to observe to yon, that tlie draft of the 
engagement previously submitted by you in a private form, 
was taken into consideration in the Territorial Department, 
and a reference made from thence to the Board of Customs. 
Tlie Governor- General in Council, concurring generally in 
the sentiments cxjircssed by that Board, a copy of whose 
letter will be found in the accompanying extract from the 
proceedings of Government, in tlie 'rerritorial Department, 
you will regulate your discussions with the Court of Ava, 
in the sjiirit of the Board’s observations, adopting the 
principle of perfect equality and reciprocity, as stated in 
tlie third paragraph of your letter, and refraining from 
any atteirqit to obtain exclusive [irivileges. These, it is 
prohahle, would be viewed with jealousy by the Barman 
ministers, and, if conceded, might be obtained at a greater 
sacrifice of what we should have to yield, as an ctpiivaleiit, 
than would be desirable, as we should thus be deprived of 
turning to better advantage the rights we possess under 
tlie 1 reaty to the third and fourth instalments. The 
relinquishments of part or the whole of these instalments, 
as you observe, is what we have to offer in return for 
commercial privileges ; but it appears to his Lordship in 
Council that it would not be ])olitic to propose such an 
ecpiivaleiit at the present time, as, independently of other 
considerations, we should thereby forego a powerful hold 
we ])ossess iqioii the Burmese, to obtain from them a 
satisfactory adjustment of some other points of greater im- 
portance, perhaps, than the exclusive commercial privileges 
contemplated, which, after all, might never come into 
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oprrntiou on nny great scale. By commencing in our 
commercial dealings with the Burmese on terms of equal 
and reciprocal advantage, we shall secure their hearty con- 
currence in our views ; and as the traflic between the two 
countries may extend, and the value of it come to be better 
known to the Burnian Court, we may reasonably indulge 
tlu' lK)j)e, that it will more readily listen to any farther 
propositions connected with commerce which we may then 
bring forward, and consent to an arrangement for granting 
to us such exclusive privileges as, with our farther expe- 
rience of their character and conduct, we may deem it ad- 
visable to purchase in the mode contemplated. In the 
existing uncertainty, with regard to the ultimate disposal 
of our territorial acquisitions on the Martaban and Ten- 
nassei'im coast, bis Lordship in Council would be unwilling 
to enter into any complex commercial arrangements which, 
nfter all, might prove to be of little practical value. 

0]i the whole, it appears to his Lordship in Council tlie 
most advisable course to simplify, as much as practicabh‘, 
the terms of commercial relations with the Government of 
Ava, and to avoid going into many of the details contained 
in your sketch of a Commercial Treaty, which, it is to be 
apprehended, would only tend to excite suspicion and jea- 
lousy, and be followed by few practical results. Ills Lord- 
ship in Council is happy to observe, that in the ninth para- 
graph of your letter you appear yourself to be of opinion 
that it would not be politic to come to a hasty decision on 
the relinquishment of the remaining instalments, and that 
farther inquiry and experience are necessary. 

G. — On the subject of the establishment of a Consul or 
Commercial Agent at Rangoon, discussed in the eleventh 
paragraph of your letter, his Lordship in Council deems it 
sufficient to observe, that under the present impression of 
the inexpediency of maintaining permanently a Resident at 
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the Court of Ava, it is not considered of any importance 
whether or not the Burmese Court consent to recognize 
a second local British authority in Ava. The principal 
British authority, under whatever designation, of Resident, 
Agent, or Consul, may himself generally reside at Rangoon ; 
and on the occasion of his proceeding to the capital on any 
special duty, some subordinate authority may be left to 
officiate at Rangoon — an arrangement to which his Lordship 
in Council docs not imagine the Court of Ava can have any 
possible objection. 

7. — The subject adverted to in the concluding paragraph 
of your letter, namely, the settlement of the line of demar- 
cation, is one of great importance, and may form, his Lord- 
ship in Council conceives, one of the most delicate and diffi- 
cult discussions with the Court of x\va. As far as regards 
Assam, his liordship in (U)uncil docs not anticipate any 
objections on the part of the Burmese Government, since, 
when once excluded from Assam itself, the Burmese Go- 
vernment can have little interest in maintaining any autho- 
rity over the rude tribes of the adjoining country, who are 
too poor to hold out any inducement to the Burmans to 
establish themselves in that quarter. The Governor- Ge- 
neral in Council is unable to furnish you with any precise 
information touching the boundaries of Eastern Assam ; 
but these instructions will be accompanied by copies of the 
Ijjtcst correspondence with the Agent to the Governor- 
General on the north-east frontier, on the subject in ques- 
tion ; and in any discussions with the Court, you will 
assume the line laid down by Mr. Scott ; consenting, how- 
ever, to any farther local inquiry which may be necessary, 
and offering to refer the point to your Government for its 
orders. 

8, — In like manner I am directed to transmit to you 
copies of a recent correspondence with the Commissioner in 
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Sylhct, regarding Miinnipore, whit^h will place you in full 
possession of the \iews and sentiments of Government with 
respect to Rajah Guinbhcer Singh. Ills liordship in 
Council trusts, that as the Burmese themselves retreated 
from the Kuhboo district, and retired beyond the Neengte, 
you will succeed in establishing that river as the boundary. 
You will of course consult the senior (Commissioner fully 
on this subject, and avail yourself of all the information he 
possesses, as to what passed between him and the Burmese 
Commissioners at Yandabo, regarding Miinnipore and its 
Chief. It is obvious that we possess in the remaining in- 
stalments more than an equivalent to obtain the satisfactory 
adjustment of all disputed points regarding the boundaries 
of Assam and Munnipore, as well as those to the southward ; 
but his Lordship in Council would not wish that any thing 
definitive should be settled, without fartlier reference to your 
Government, since in the interval we may expect to obtain 
more correct information from Mr. Scott and Mr. Tucker. 
With regard to Giimbheer Singh in particular, you will 
observe, on reference to the Correspondence, that the views 
and wishes of that chieftain are still very uncertain. It is 
to be borne in mind also, that we may have equivalents in 
land (as well as in the remaining money due to us) to offer 
for the adjustment of a wx*ll-defined boundary on the Assam 
and Munnipore frontier; since our permanent occupation 
of all the territory ceded to us on the Martaban and Te^- 
nasserim coast is by no means finally settled, but contin- 
gent on the decision of the Authorities in England. Rela- 
tively to our boundary on the side of Aracan, the Gover- 
nor-General in Council persuades himself that no serious 
difficulties will be found to exist, the range of mountains 
referred to in the third article of the Treaty of Peace ap- 
pearing to extend to the very southern extremity at Negrais. 
If, however, the Burmese should appear to possess a just 
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claim to any lands where the range of mountains may he 
ill-defined, or may not be admitted as tlic line of demarca- 
tion described in the Treaty, you will endeavour to ascer- 
tain, as correctly as possible, their position and extent, and 
report the circumstances for the consideration of his Lord- 
ship in Council, and the matter will remain for linal adjust- 
ment by commissioners, as provided for in the "Jh’eaty. 
The Governor-General in Council deems it ])ro])er, in this 
place, to advert to your dispatch on the subject of the 
Island of Negrais, which you conceive would form a very 
desirable accpiisition to us at the mouth of the llassein 
river. The subject is one deserving of consideration, and 
should not be lost sight of in the event of any future ex- 
change of territory ; but you will be careful not to origi- 
nate at the present time any ])ropositions for farther cessions 
of territory, though you may receive any oilers on their 
j)art for mutual exchanges. 

9. — On the side of Martaban you appear to contemplate 
the probability of diseussion with tlic Court of Ava, whose 
feeling>, in res])ect to their loss of territor}^ in that quarter, 
will, you a])preliend, be aggravated by the emigration of 
its subjects. His Lordship in Council is fully sensible of 
the extreme diHiculty which the Britisli Commissioners ex- 
perienced in settling the boundaries in that (juarter, with 
the defective information whicli they then ])ossessed. The 
proceedings of the Commissioners relative to the conference 
held with the Plenipotentiaries of the King of Ava on the 
subject of the fourth article of the Treaty arc also imper- 
tect, and do not show wliether the Saluen river was agreed 
to as the line of demarcation, after the maps therein referred 
to had been inspected by the Burman Agents, though it 
may be presumed that this was the case. Tliis subject will 
bo more fully adverted to in a separate letter respecting 
Martaban : but I am directed to observe, in this place, that 
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on all doubtful points connected with the boundaries of the 
ceded territories, the Governor-General in Council would 
lay it down, as a rule for your guidance, that the Burmese 
should have the beneiit of the most liberal construction of 
the Treaty. With regard to the princijvd island, namely, 
that called in our cliarts Pelew and Bruxe’s Island, his 
Lordship in Council understood, from the senior Commis- 
sioner, that it was known to lie distinctly to the south or 
south-east of the main channel of the Sahien river, and was 
consequently included in the cession to us; but his Lord- 
ship in Council authoriy.es you to receive any proofs which 
the Burmese may offer of their title, under the terms of the 
Treaty, and to refer the question for the farther considera- 
tion of Government, accompanied, of course, by all the 
local information which has since the T leaty been collected 
by the ofliccrs deputed to that quarter. 

10. — Von will not have failed to observe that hitherto 
the (iovernor-Gcneral in Council has treated tlie question 
of negotiating the satisfactory adjustment of boundaries by 
the relinquishment, if necessary or expedient, of a part or 
the whole of the two remaining instalments, under the siq>- 
position that we are to retain our recent accpiisitions on the 
Martaban and Tennasserim coast. As the (piestion of oc- 
cupation will be farther discussed in my separate letter, in 
re})ly to your dispatches relating more particidarly to those 
territories, it will be sufficient to observe here, that if it be 
hereafter determined to withdraw from the whole, or the 
greater portion of them, many of the questions relating to 
boundaries in other quarters will be of comparatively easy 
adjustment, as we shall then have so much to offer in ex- 
change ; and with regard to the right to the islands of the 
Saluen river, no question need be raised at all. 

11. — pbiclosed, I have the honour to transmit to you the 
Enolish draft of the letter which the Governor-General has 
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addressed to the King of Ava. The original, with your 
eredcntials and the presents for his Majesty, will be trans- 
mitted to you from the Persian Department. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your mos< obedient himdde servant, 
lutrtwiUuini , (1 > K (i K S V\’ [ N 'I'O ISf , 

;{(»/// ,h()K\ Secretary to tlie Governmc‘nt. 


No. II. 

ENVOY’S HKPORT OF IHS MISSION. 

To (ii:oR(n: Swini’on, Es(^. Skpimcta r v to rnr: 

Gov KRN \i i:nt. 

POT. I TIC A 1. ni:i>Al{TMF.NT. 

Su? — I have the lionour to lay befoi’c his Excellency the 
Right Honourable the Vice-Presidcait in Council a full and 
circumstantial narrative of the })roceedings of tlie Mission 
to the Court of Ava, from the period of its quitting Ran- 
goon. Referring to the details therein contained, I shall 
confine my present dispatch to a few necessary remarks, 
and explanations upon the results of the Mission. 

Prom the narrative of our proceedings, it will be seen 
tliat, on the of November, a C'ommei’cial Treaty was 
concluded with the Burmese Government, a copy of which 
is appended to this dispatch. I had not the advantage of 
receiving the public and detailed instructions of Govern- 
ment until the day after that document was signed and 
sealed. I trust, however, it will be found that, in the con- 
duct of the discussion throughout, I have followed the prin- 
ci])les laid down for my guidance in the general instructions 



of (iovornnicnt, as well as in the confidential suggestions 
witli wlneli I had been favoured. 

The copious sketcli of a Treaty which I had the honour 
to submit to tlie Government in my dispatch of tlie 5th of 
June, was soon discovered to be inapplicable to the })re- 
sent state of our relations with the Burmese Government, 
to the feelings, and the ascertained character of the Court. 
This document, Avhich originally consisted of twenty-two 
artich‘s, was therefore reduced to si‘ven, before it was even 
proposed to the Burinan Government. Two of these seven, 
whicb were afterw^ards objected to b}^ the Burmese as not 
being strictly of a commercial nature, were abandoned on 
my part without much difficulty, in order to obviate the 
risk of exciting suspicion or jealousy, as well as with the 
hope of facilitating the attainment of other conditions, which 
appeared to be more essential. The Treaty, as it was fi- 
nally carried, consists only of four articles, upon which I 
proceed to offer a few remarks. 

The substance of the Treaty throughout is, with little 
exce})tion, tlie same as that of the draft originally given in 
by ine at the commencement of the negotiation ; but the 
style and diction are entirely Burman, and no English ori- 
ginal exists. The motives which induced me to rest satis- 
fi<xl with a Burman version only, are lecorded on tlie pro- 
ceedings of the Mission, and I hope will be apjiroved by 
the Gt)verinnent. I shall only add at present, that the terms 
and idiom being purely Burman, and the unrestricted choice 
of its own officers, there will, it may be hoped, be less risk 
of its being misconstrued or misapplied, than was found 
during the negotiation to be the case with the Treaty of 
Peace, of which I may truly affirm, that there was not one 
provision which the Burmese Court did not attempt, in 
some shape or othcr, to put a forced construction favour- 
able to its own interests, and too often in direct variance 
both with the letter and spirit of the agreement. 
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The first article of the ('onvention stipulates generally 
for a free commercial intercourse between the subjects of 
the two Governments, and for protection to the persons and 
property of those engaged in trade. It in fact, however, 
makes no real alteration in the circumstances under which 
that trade has been long conducted; but it may be said 
to secure, by the formalities of a ])ublic instrument, a branch 
of British commerce which liad hitherto existed only by 
sufferance. 

By tlie second article of the I'reaty, all British vessels, 
not exceeding fifty tons burthen, or thereabouts, are e\- 
emptecl from the payment of tonnage duties and port 
charges. This places our trade in the ports of the Burman 
Empin' nearly on a footing with that of its own subjects 
and of the Chinese, wliose boats and junks seldom exceed 
tlie tonnage now mentioned, and who have always been cx- 
om])t from the ])ayment of such charges. The stipulation 
makes no change in the state of the Burman trade at Bri- 
tish ports. The privilege thus .secun'd to ns may, it is 
hoped, give rise to a coasting trade of some value and ex- 
tent between the Burmese' ports and our various st'ttlemcnts 
in the Bay of Bengal. 

The third article secures some advantages to Britisli 
merchants resident in the Burman dominions, although far 
short of those retpiired by the justice and necessity of the 
case. 

According to the Burman laws, all vessels shipwrecke'd 
upon the coast are forfeited, and become tlie profierty of 
the King. This arbitrary ami unjust law is cancelled by 
the fourth and last article of the (/onvention, wliich stipu- 
lates for British property shi])wreckcd, the same immunity 
and protection as under civilized governments. 

The grcat('st obstacle to the extension of British com- 
merce in the Burman dominion.^, was the rigid prohibition 
which has at all times existed against the exportation of 
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the precious metals. The GovxTiimenl will percuve the 
ineflectual attempts which I made to overcome it. The 
Ikirmese Government entertains a strong })rejudice against 
the ex})ortation of gold and silver, conceiving that it tends 
to llte inevitable ini])overishment of the country. Th(‘ 
evidence which exists on the proceedings, however, will 
show that it was not of such a nature, hut that it might 
have been overcome. This however, as will be seen by the 
records of the negotiation, must have been etfected at such 
sacrifices as would not have been worth ihi* cost. 'Fhe 
llurman (jovernment, in fact, did not fail to observe, in 
the course of the discussions, that this was the only conces- 
sion of moment wliich it had in its power to make, in re- 
turn for demands of vital consecjuence which it had re- 
solved to make through its own ambassadors in Bengal ; 
and it determined, therefore, to withhold it, presuming that 
it might be held out to us as an ccpiivalent in a future ne- 
gotiation. 

Anotlier grievance which was severely felt by British 
merchants, native, and Euro])ean, residing in the Biirrnan 
dominions, was the prohibition to take along with tliem 
their families upon cpiitting the country. I endeavoured, 
in vain, to procure the abrogation of tins custom, wl>icli 
was refused on tlie same prinei])lc as that concerning the 
ex])ortation of the precious metals, viz. a desire to produce 
it as a set-ofl‘ against the large demands whicli it was in 
eonteni))lation to make in Bengal. 

From die sketch thus exhibited, the Government will 
perceive that mucli lias not been efTected in resjKct to our 
commercial relations w'itli the Burmans. The path has, 
however, been cleared for entering into more liberal and 
I'xtended arrangements, should it hereafter be found exj)e- 
client to renew the negotiation. The temper of tlie Court 
of Ava, on this particular point, has been fully ascertained. 
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and tiu‘ records of the discussion will render any future 
negotiation safe and easy. 

The next question which I have the honour to bring 
under the notice of the Right Honourable the Vice-Tre- 
sident in Council, is that of our Eastern frontier. Tlie 
Government will perceive with satisfaction, from the re- 
cords of the negotiation, that the Burmese Government 
acknowledges not only the independence of Assam and 
(^achar, but of Munnipore. This result has arisen fi\)m 
the fortunate circumstance of the article of the 'Jh*eaty of 
V^andabo, which refers to this particular subject, being 
more distinctl}’^ and fully worded in the Burman than in 
the English version, as will be observed fiom the liteial 
trai\slation of that document, which, for convenience of re- 
ference, I have a]>pended to this report. 

As far as Munni})ore in particular is concerned, it will 
he perceived that in the Burman translation there is super- 
added to the English version this strong expression, tliat 
‘‘ Gumblu'er Singh shall not be molested in tlie govern- 
ment of his principality by the King of Ava,” which is 
interpreted by the Burmese Government to amount to an 
exclusion from all interference whatever On its part. These 
sentiments are fully explained in the note given in by the 
Burmese^ negotiators at the conference of the 3d of Novem- 
ber. Having ascertained the temper of the Burman (k)urt 
upon this subject, I communicated my sentiments on the 
independency of Munnipore, in a note delivered in at the 
conference of the 5th of November. No objections wer(‘ 
oflered to the opinions expressed in this document, either 
at the time, or in the discussion whicJi took place on the 
10th of November; so that tlie independence of Miinni- 
pore upon the Court of Ava may be considered as a })omt 
clearly detenniiK'd. 

The limits of the two countries, however, still eontiniie 
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unsettled, and this (juestion must heeonie the subject oJ" 
future negotiation. At piesent, the claims of tht' two 
parties sc‘ein diflicult t(i reconcile. As far as I am able to 
form a judgment from the few facts which have come to 
my knowledge, those of the Burmese Government are so 
extravagant, that, could they be substantiated, Gumbheei 
Singh would be deprived of tlie larger portion of what he 
considers, and, I suspect, justly, the proper principality of 
Munnipore. The legitimate boundaries of the two coun- 
tries can only be ascertained and fixed h) local iiujuiry and 
investigation instituted by British agents and through the 
mediation of the British Government; for, to leave so de- 
licate and diflicult a matter to he adjusted between the 
])arties tliemsclves in the present state of their feelings, 
would inevitahly produce such a eolhsion of interests as 
must end in hostilities between them. 

It is the probability of our being their immediate neigh- 
bours at Munnipore, which has chiefl;y alarmed the Bur- 
mese Government. They are sufficiently aware, that from 
this point their capital and the heart of their dominions are 
open to invasion cither by laud or water. Their ajipre- 
hensions on this subject are expressed in the note of the 
Burman negotiators of the f3d of November, already 
quoted ; and more fully in tine conferences of tlie 5th and 
lOth of tlie same month. I trust, the Right Honoura- 
ble the Vice-President in Council will approve of the ex- 
planations which I afforded, with a view of removing tlie 
fears of the Burmese Government on tliis point. I con- 
sidered myself warranted, in making tlie assurance that 
the British Government had no intention of occupying 
Munnipore, and that Gnmbheer Singli should not be aided 
either in men, money, or advice, to the jirejudice of the 
Burmese Government. This explanation was founded on 
the ground of what was admitted by the Britisli C-om- 
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missioncrs at Yandabo, in the conference of the of 

February 1826, when it was expressly conceded tliat we 
had no intention of occupying Munnipore ourselves, as 
well as by the spirit of the instructions of Government, 
conveyed in the eighth paragrapli of a dispatch to my 
address of the bOth of .lune. 

By the strict letter of the Treaty of Yandabo, it does 
not ap]K^ar that we are precluded from occupying the 
Munnipore territory, or from admitting Gumbheer Singh 
into tlie number of our tributaries ; but, as no mention 
was made at the conferences of our intention of doing so, 
llie Burmese Government have a fair claim to any doubt 
which may arise on the subject. Still, Munnipore must 
virtually be considered as an ally ot* the British Govern- 
ment ; and, in the event of the princi})ality being endan- 
gered by the liostility of the Burmans, we shall become 
necessarily guarantees for the security of a State, the in- 
dependence* of which we have oui'selves established by 
Treaty ; and of which the safety will probably he found 
a coiuhtion m^cessary to the ])reservation of peace, and 
the integrity of our frontier, at a point where it is uncpies- 
tionably the weakest. 

The Government will observe from the minutes of the 
conference of the lOth of Novennber, that I was anxious 
to send a British o(li(*er across to iVliinni[)ore, for the 
purpose of collecting information, chiefly on the subject 
of the frontier between that State and Ava ; and the 
Burman negotiators appeared at first to give their assent 
to this measure. After the conference in (piestion, how- 
ever, neither this point, nor any other respecting Munni- 
pore, was brought forward by tlie Burman Autliorities ; 
and, on my part, I carefully abstained from renewing the 
subject in any shape, for fear of exciting the welbknown 
jealousy of the Burmese Court on all such points, as well 

vor. II. h 
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as because 1 was satisfied that the negotiation in this 
respect liad already been productive of all the results 
contemjdatcd by the Government in my instructions. 

In reference to tlie Aracan frontier, I have much satis- 
faction in rejiorting, that no question whatever has arisen. 
Tile Burmese version of the Treaty of Yandabo is so full 
and clear u})on this point, as to have fortunately precluded 
the possibility of any exception being made on the part of 
the Burmese Government. 

The question of frontier at Martaban became early a 
subject of discussion, as Government will perceive by the 
minutes of the conference of the 22d October, one of the 
first which was held. The subject was renewed in a more 
formal manner by the Burman negotiators on the l!2th of 
November, by the production of a note, wliich, as well as 
my reply, will be found in the minutes of that day's con- 
ference. A conversation followed, which will also be found 
duly recorded. The result of this conference establislied 
the Saluen river, in the amplest and clearest manner, as the 
boundary between our southern acquisitions, and the Bur- 
man territory. A farther answer to the paper given in 
by me on the 12th was promised in a conl'ercnce which took 
place oil the 17th, but it w^as never furnished ; nor was the 
claim of the Burman Government renewed in any form 
whatever. On the contrary, at one of the last conferences 
which took place, our occupation of the eastern bank of 
the Saluen was referred to by the Burman negotiators as a 
permanen t a rrangenien t. 

The subject of Balu Island, in the channel of the Saluen 
river, was never introduced at all by the Burman negotia- 
tors ; and I also abstained from bringing it forward, seeing 
that no advantage could accrue from agitating a question 
which may be easily settled at any time on the basis laid 
doivn in the 3d and 4th articles of the Treaty of Yan- 
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dabo ; or the cession of wliich may be obtained, shoukl it 
!)c found expedient, by the relinquishment of money or 
other territory. 

His Excellency the Eight Honourable the Vice-Presi~ 
dent in Council will observe, that the opinions expresst'd 
by the senior Commissioner, in a dis})atch from the Com- 
missioners at Rangoon, dated the 1 5th August, in reference 
to the Martaban frontier, are fully substantiated by the 
results of the negotiation at Ava. The Saluen river, it 
will appear, was deliberately selected as the line of demar- 
cation, by the British Commissioners at Yandabo ; the 
fullest exjilanations were afl’orded to the Burmati Commis- 
sioners during the conferences, and the}^ were not called 
upon to sign tlie Treaty, until they had ample time to 
deliberate upon its contents. It fortunately happened, tliat 
one of the Commissioners of Yandabo was also a nego- 
tiator at Ava, wliile the two interpreters were also present ; 
so that the fairest and amplest opportunity was ofierctl of 
invalidating the statements produced by me, — or of ad- 
ducing evidence of Burmese claims, had any existed. 

The question of emigration from the Burman dominions 
to the territories ceded to the British Government, was one 
which it was believed might have led to serious and difficult 
discussions with the Burman Couit. This by no means, 
however, turned out in the sequel to be the case. The 
subject WHS not privately hinted at, nor publicly introduced, 
until the last conference but one. Upon that occasion, no 
claim was made to the individuals who had emigrated ; and 
the sole object of the Burman Government seemed to be 
to sow dissension between those individuals and us, by re- 
presenting them as dangerous and disloyal persons. Tlie 
fact is, that the question of emigration into our territories 
was one of local interest at Rangoon only ; that it excited 
little interest, and was little understood by the Court ; and 
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that the partial coninunhcatioii wliicli was made on the 
subject nearly at tlie close of the negotiation, seems to have 
originated in a casual conuminication made from the Autho- 
rities in the lower provinces about this time. 

Tlu‘ introduction of the question of emigration by the 
Huniiese negotiators, appeared a suitable moment for bring- 
ing forward the im])ortant (piestion of the release of the 
Asiatic prisoners s('ized by the liurman Government in the 
course ol tlu* war, and detained in contravention of the 
eli'venth article of the Treaty of Yandabo, which was ac- 
cordingly done in tlie conferences of the 2d and 5th of 
December, a note being formally given in on the latter day 
on the subject. As far as the statements of the prisoners 
themselves can be relii'd u))on, it a}>])ears that there are 
from six to seven thousand persons, taken ca])tive during 
the war, now forcibly detained in the llurman dominions, 
and in a state of slavery : these chietly consist of natives of 
Munnipore, (^ichar, and Assam, with a few inhabitants of 
tlie district of Svlhi't. 

By the Knglish draft of the Treaty of Yandabo, the re- 
lease of all prisoners whatsoever, lairopt an, American, or 
Asiatic, is expressly sti})idated for. The Burman version, 
liowever, is not so favourable; for, as fai* as Indian are con- 
eerned, it provides only for the release of sneli ])ersoi)s as 
come under the name of h/ack Ku/aii ; that is to say, as far 
as the present case is concerned, of all ])CTsons of tlie (diris- 
tian, Mohammedan, and Hindoo persuasions, being inhabi- 
tants of the states and countries lying north-\vest of the 
Tkirman dominions. I much fear that it excludes the fol- 
lowers of tlie Buddhist fiiith, who are inhabitants of Aracan, 
Cassay, Caebar, and Assam; composing, in all probability, 
the majority of the prisoners. 

The honour of the Government is concerned in seeing 
justice done to tlie unfortunate persons now alluded to; 
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aiid 1 am in hopes that the Burmese Court, throii»h its 
ambassadors about to be sent to Bengal, may be disposet! 
to enter into such an arrangement for their ndief, as justice 
and good faith recpiire. Bromises to this etiect were held 
out to me confidentially ; but when I consider the disin- 
genuousness and jiertinacity evinced by the Burmese Au 
thoritics upon this subject in the course of the discussions, 
1 do not venture to entertain any very sanguine hopes of 
success. 

The ])ayment of the fourth and litth instalments ol the 
crore of ruyiees, due on the Treaty of Vandabo, was, as 
the Government will perceive by the ])roceedings, a subject 
of repeated discussions during the negotiation. It was first 
introduced in the projiositions gi\en in by the Burmese 
negotiators at the eonft'rence of the fid of November. That 
document is obviously worded with studied ambiguity, and 
it is very diflicult to eolleet from it to what extent tlie de- 
mands of the Burmese Government are intended to lie 
carried. Tiny amount, however, at least to a dcjnand f<»r 
tlie remission of the two last instalments. 

My reply to tliis ])a])er is contained in a note delivered in 
at the conferenec held on the 5th of November. (ioverii- 
inent will there perceive, that I took upon myself the re- 
sponsibility of pro])osing to put off the period of ])aying 
the instalments for a limited time, on certain conditions, 
fully detailed on the proceedings. The motives wl)ich in- 
duced me to take tins step are now to be explained. J 
was, ill the first jdace, thorougldy convinced of the incajia- 
city of the Burmese Government to make punctual pay- 
ment of the instalments as they became due ; and that there 
fore some arrangement to facilitate to them the means of 
payment was absolutely necessary, if for no other reason 
than to prevent embarrassinont to ourselves. 

Of the poverty of llie present Burman Goveinmi*nt, a.s 
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far as my inquiries go, tliere can be no (juestion. The late 
King of Ava, by disposition parsimonious, after a reign of 
tbirty-eiglit years, more peaceful and tranquil tiian that of 
any of his predecessors, had accumulated a treasure, which, 
for a Durman prince, may be considered considerable. I 
have received three distinct accounts, from as many dif- 
ferent quarters, of the amount of this treasure. The highest 
statement makes it 7,500,000 ticals of flowered silver ; and 
the second, upon which I place most reliance, makes it only 
4,f)0(),()()0. The third statement, which is also from good 
authority, gives only the treasure in silver, which it esti- 
mates at 3,600,(X)0. By this last account, the amount of 
gold is alleged to have been very inconsiderable. All the 
three accounts assert, that the whole of this sum has been 
c‘Xpcndcd by his present Majesty in the removal of his ca* 
pital, in the building of extensive palaces and temples, but, 
above all, in conducting the late war, towards the latter part 
of which, it is sufliciently known that large disbursements, 
contrary to the general usage of Government, were made 
from the public treasury. 

Ilis present Majesty ascended the throne in the year 
1819, and in pecuniary matters is of a very opposite cha- 
racter from his predecessor. He has no passion for accu- 
Ululating money, and has hitherto levied no contributions, 
having that object immediately in view, as his predecessor 
had frequently done. During a considerable part of his 
short reign, he has been engaged in an expensive contest ; 
has been long deprived, by our occupation of it, of the 
revenue of that portion of his country which had hitherto 
contributed the most to filling the public treasury; 
besides having, over and above these causes, already paid 
to ourselves, with the assistance of contributions from 
his courtiers, a sum amounting, by Bunnan estimation, 
to 3,750,000 ticals. 



The treasure whicli is not already in the public coffers is 
certainly not likely soon to be collected from a country 
essentially poor. The results of rny inquiries, of which 1 
shall have the honour soon to lay an abstract before the 
Government, go to prove that the Burman territory is but 
very partially cultivated, and thinly pe()plcd by a race of 
inhabitants who have made little progress in useful indus- 
try. The financial system of the Government is rude, bar- 
barous, and inefficient, beyond what can be easily believed. 
No regular land revenue, as in other Asiatic countries, is 
collecti‘d, on account of the sovereign, the great majority 
of the lands being given away in Jageer to the members of 
the royal family, to public officers, and to favourites, in the 
form of ])ensions or salaries, and a mere trifle being reserved 
for the King. Of the amount of the available public re- 
venue, a just opinion may be formed from this well-known 
fact, that the most considerable item of it is the revenue of 
the port of llangoon, of which the King's share certainly 
has not exceeded three lacs of deals a-year. 

No disbursements in tlie shape of money are almost ever 
made from the treasury, as no money-salary is paid to any 
officers, from the highest to the lowest,— all those wlio have 
no lands, living as they can upon the produce of fees, per- 
quisites, and extortions. Even the Government itself does 
not touch upon its hoard, except on very extraordinary oc- 
casions, and may be said to support itself as if it were from 
band to mouth. If an embassy is to be sent to a foreign 
country, a contribution is levied for the purpose ; if an 
army is sent upon an expedition, the necessary expenses 
arc raised on the spur of the moment ; if a temple is to be 
built, the same thing is done; and so on, in all other cases. 
When the remaining instalments are to be paid to us, this 
is the mode in which the money will inevitably be raised, 
even supposing considerable funds to exist in the King's 
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cotters. It may well be believed tliat under a Government 

rude and unskilful, and from a country so exhausted and 
misgoverned, no large accumulation of public treasure can 
reasonably be expected. 

These grounds, I trust, will appear to the Government; 
sutticienl to warrant me in having proposed an arrangement 
for the temporary remission of the third and fourth instal- 
ments. That arrangement, as will be seen from the narra- 
tive of the proceedings of the Mission, was not carried into 
effect; the Biirnian Government having declined, after 
much discussion, and much vacillation of conduct, to make 
in return the necessary equivalents, and having proposed 
themselves to make this particular point the subject of a 
negotiation with the Supreme Government, through their 
ambassadors in Bengal. 

In my corres])ondence from Rangoon, anticipating diffi- 
culty and embarrassment in paying them, I had the honour 
to recommend to the Supreme Government the relinquish- 
ment of tlie two last instalments due on the Treaty of Yaii- 
dabo, in consideration of certain commercial advantages. 
The experience which I have since hail of the Government 
of Ava, convinces me that my first o])inion was erroneous. 
I am now thorougldy convinced that no part of the debt 
due sliould be hastily, if at all, relin((uished ; and that its 
existence forms one of the l)est and most effectual restraints 
which we could possibly ])ossess upon the wilfuluess, pride, 
and prcsumptiofi, which are such marked features of the 
character of the Burman Government. 

Although it be my conviction tluit tlie debt ought not to 
be relinquished, it is at the same time my opinion that it 
would be a matter of much convenience, both to ourselves 
and to the Burmese, to enter into an arrangement which 
may fticilitate its liijuidation. Government will observe from 
the proceedings, that the Burmese, at one period of the no- 
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gotiatioii, were about to luakc a proposition for paying in- 
terest on the capital sura for a llniitecl number of years. 
Subject to the final sanction and approval of Government, 
I was disposed to entertain this proposition favourably ; 
but it was soon abandoned by the Burmese Government 
itself, under the belief that more favourable conditions than 
could be lioped for from me might be obtained by an ap- 
peal to Bengal. Were an arrangement on this principle 
concluded, the result would virtually amount to the pay- 
ment of a tribute on the part of the Burmese Government, 
and to a long continued dependence upon us. A sum com- 
paratively so small as the interest of fifty lacs of rupees 
would be paid without serious difficulty, and its amount 
would, at the same time, be suflii'icnt to su}>port all those 
diplomatic and military establishments on the southern fron- 
tier, from the maintenance of which our hopes of preserv- 
ing })eacc with so vain, fickle, and ambitious a power as 
that of the Burmans must, after all, mainly rest. 

It will be seen that, in the course of the negotiation, 
every pro])er opportunity was taken of impressing u])on the 
Burmese (Government our right, by Treaty, to maintain a 
resident Political Agent at its Court. This is a privilege 
which certainly ought not to be abandoned, because some 
contingency may ])ossibly arise to make its exercise expe- 
dient. In the mean while, I am decidedly of o})inion, that 
the maintenance of a permanent Political Agent at Ava 
would be a measure more likely to impair than su])port oui 
interests at that Court. 

Upon the subject now under discussion, I had the honour 
to submit to Government an early opinion in a minute of 
the /27th of March last, placed on the records of the Com- 
missioners for Ava and Pegu. The sentiments expressed 
in that document are, as I conceive, amply corroborated 
by the experience and results of the present Mission. I 
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may here repeat, that a British resident at Ava, distant by 
a navigation of 1200 miles (near 500 of it within the Bar- 
man territory, where every species of communication is 
placed under the most rigorous and vexatious restraint) 
from the authority he represents, and an object of ])erpc- 
tual jealousy to a Government indescribably ignorant and 
suspicious, could exercise little useful influence upon the 
councils of that Government, would have no means of fur- 
nishing his own with useful intelligence, and would, in a 
word, be ])laccd in a situation amounting to little better 
than an honourable imprisonment. 

The circumstances which attended the residence of the 
present Mission at Ava afford confirmation of this opinion. 
During nearly a period of two months and a half, althfiiigh 
a British force was still at llangoon, I found myself com- 
y)elled, by the temper of the Government, to abstain from 
all correspondence. The same feeling was evinced at every 
station of our route, up and down ; so that, in a period alto- 
gether of four months and a half, no communication could 
be made to the Government of our proceedings, with the 
exception of the casual and precarious one which was made 
by the route of Aracan. 

I may add that, in return. Sir A. Campbell had no 
means of communication with us, except by transmitting 
dispatches under a military escort ; and that one letter, ad- 
dressed by a British officer to a member of the Mission, 
was detained and perused, after our own arrival at Ava ; 
while the officers of the Burmese Government acknowledged 
that, immediately after the conclusion of peace, they had 
broken the seals of, and detained a public dispatch, under 
circumstances peculiarly aggravating. 

The circumstances which took place on the arrival of the 
Government dispatch by way of Aracan may be referred to, 
in farther corroboration. Although its transmission was 
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managed Avith the greatest prudence and discretion, it ex- 
cited alarm on the part of the Burmese Court, and, as will 
be seen from the record of my proceedings, its arrival was 
accompanied by circumstances of a disagreeable nature, 
strongly characteristic of the jealousy and suspicion of the 
Burmese Government. 

Another proposal which has been suggested, is that of 
maintaining a resident Agent at Rangoon. This would, no 
doubt, be an arrangement most agreeable to the vanity, 
})retensions, and jealousy of the Burmese Government; but 
I do not hesitate in pronouncing it as open to still more 
cogent objections than the other. The Agent of the Bri- 
tish Government, in this case, would be inevitably shut out 
from all communication Avith the Court of Ava, and be- 
come virtually and practically the representative of the 
Supreme Government of India, to the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Pegu. His services would be of some value for the 
protection of British commerce at the j)ort of Rangoon ; 
but, jealously and narrowly watched, he Avould be possess- 
ed, in his political capacity, neither of influence nor of 
utility. 

Having stated these objections against attempting to 
maintain our political relations with the Burmese Govern- 
ment by means of diplomatic Agents residing in the coun- 
try, I have the honour to submit my sentiments on the 
mode in which it appears to me that those relations may be 
best and most effectually supported. I hav^e no hesitation 
in thinking that, generally, all our future intercourse with 
the Government of Ava ought to be conducted through 
the military or civil officer vested with the chief political 
authority on the Saluen frontier; that little direct commu- 
nication should be held between the Supreme Government 
and the Court of Ava, and certainly none at all between 
it and any subordinate Burmaii authority. The Burmese 
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Government, on tlieir side, have evinced a determination to 
C(mdiu*t, as far as they may be allowed, their correspon- 
dence witli us through the Governor of l^egu, and this ar- 
rangement will certainly not fail to meet with their appro- 
bation. 

The chief British Authority on the Saluen frontier, under 
the circumstances which I now suppose, will be exactly on 
a parity of rank and station with the Governor of IV'gu ; 
and, being situated within a few hours’ sail of the residence 
of that oflicer, will always be able to maintain with him a 
frequent, friendly, and unembarrassed intercourse. A Bri- 
tish oflicer thus situated, with a groat part of the Burnian 
frontier open to him, and with frecpicnt communication with 
men'hants, travellers, and other native inhabitants, would 
be possessed by liiinself, or thiough confidtaUial agents, of 
the means of furnishing the Government with information 
much more extensive and authentic than it would be pos- 
sible for the most intelligent and active individual to supply 
either at Rangoon or Ava, jealously watched tis both he 
himself and those who might be disposed to furnish him 
with intelligence would un(|uestional)ly be at cither of lliost* 
places. 

One (jiiestion of much consequence requires a few ob- 
servations, viz. the probability or otherwise of the continu- 
anee of peace with the Burmese Government. Tlie events 
of the late war have left, both upon the Court and people, 
a strong and universal impression of the sujxiriority of our 
arms. For a few years to come, the renewal of hostilities 
on the part of the Burmese Government may, I believe, 
safely be considered as a very improbable event. At pre- 
sent, the Burmese arc destitute of the munitions f)f war> 
and the inhabitants are so utterly indisposed to a renewal 
of the contest with the British power, that, even were the 
Court capriciously resolved on war, it could uot venture 
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\i)K)n making the necessary levies in men or money, without 
incurring certain risk of bringing on insurrections and re- 
bellions, wliich would endanger its existence. 

It is certain, notwithstanding, that a disposition to renew 
the contest whenever an opportunity may occur, is seriously 
entertained on tlie ])art of tlie llurmest* Court ; and that 
they will systematically pursue such means as they ima- 
gine themsi‘lves to possess for making the necessary pre- 
parations for it. The vain pretensions and arrogant spirit 
which have so long characterised the Hurman Court, are, 
as the Government will pc'rceivc from the records of the 
negotiation, little abated. It seems determined to main- 
tain its ])retensions, and to long for an o])portunity of 
extending again its ]iernicious dominion over the petty 
nations on its north-west frontier, as well as to recover 
the ])rovinces wrested from it by tlu‘ British power. 

It is natural to ascribe such a disposition to the Bur- 
mese Government in its ])resent situation ; but, indepen- 
dent of this, several circumstances came to our knowledge 
during our residence at Ava, wliich stronglj^ corrobtirated 
the views thus ascribed to it. In the deliberations which 
took ])lace at Ava, and whicli led to the negotiations at 
Melloon ami the yieace at Yandabo, the only argument 
wiiicli the European and American prisoners, and other 
advocates for peace, ventured to address to the presump- 
tion and vanity of the Government, notwithstanding tliat 
a victorious enemy was within forty miles of its capital, 
was, tliat the Burmese should patch u]) a peace in the 
mean while, only for the purpose of making the necessary 
])rcparations for renewing the contest on the first favoura- 
ble opportunity. 

Hes])ecting the results of the late war, the general im- 
pression abroad among the olTicers of the Burmese Govern- 
ment, whose sentiments wc had an opportunity of ascer- 
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taining, is, that they were worsted not owing to our supe- 
rior courage, but to our possession of arms and discipline, 
— advantages, according to their account, merely fortui- 
tous. In regard to fire-arms especially, they believe that 
little more is required than an ample supply of these to 
enable them to renew the war with every prospect of 
success. They are already making some feeble eflbrts to 
supply this want, by purchasing muskets wherever they 
can obtain them, giving at least double the prices at which 
the Americans have of late been enabled to supply the Sia- 
mese. There can be no doubt, but that, through the 
French and American trade, they will soon be furnished 
to the full extent of their means of purchasing. 

The same s})irit accounts for the avidity with which 
they receive European and Indian deserters, even to camp 
followers and private servants, and the facility with which 
they listen to pretensions made to a knowledge of fire-arms 
and artillery by the humblest of these adventurers. 

In coming down the Irawadi, a few days after quitting 
Ava, it escaped from the Burmese chief who was conduct- 
ing the Mission to Rangoon, that the King was now con- 
vinced of the necessity of maintaining a standing force 
adequately armed and disciplined ; and that he was fully 
aware of the inefficiency of the hasty and forced levies of 
which the Burmese troops had heretofore consisted. With 
these views, he stated that his Majesty had given orders 
for raising a standing force of fifty thousand men, and 
that thirty-five thousand were already enrolled for this 
purpose. It is probable that this statement, if true at 
all, is much exaggerated ; but the very circumstance of 
the idea being entertained is a strong indication of the 
temper and feeling of the Government. 

Whatever may be the anxiety of the Burmese Govern- 
ment to maintain a standing army, it seems exceedingly 
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Joubtfiil ^v]letIlor it possesses the means or capacity of 
organizing and supporting a force of this nature even upon 
the slenderest scale. Its financial system, as already 
mentioned, is rude and inefficient in the extreme. The 
chiefs appear to possess neither public spirit, courage, nor 
intelligence; and the genius of Burman institutions, civil 
and religious, is far from being calculated to generate 
military habits and feelings among the mass of the ])eople. 
From the little 1 have had an op])ortunity of seeing of 
tlie Burinans, I do not hesitate to consider them as being, 
in comparison with all the military tribes of India, a people 
eminently tame and unwarlike. 

The extreme jealousy which exists on the part of the 
Government and its officers towards Europeans of every 
denomination, and the illiberal and parsimonious manner 
in which they are treated, will always exclude persons of 
character and talent, capable of imparting to their troo]>s 
any respectable share of European discipline and tactics, 
from entering into their service ; and the few foreigners 
who may be content to remain among them under such 
circumstances, will generally therefore consist of worthless 
characters of the lowest order, from whose instructions or 
example they can reap no advantage. 

Should the Burmese again resolve upon entering into a 
war, it deserves to be considered towards what portion of 
our frontier their hostility will mOvSt pi’obcibly be directed. 
Considering our means of defence, and the strengtli of our 
positions on the Saluen frontier, there is, I conceive, little 
to be apprehended from Burmese aggression in this quarter, 
wliile they are themselves on the contrary extremely open 
to attack. From all I can understand, the Aracan fron- 
tier, which has a strong natural boundary, and few roads 
or passes* practicable for an army, is equally secure. 

The weakest point of the frontier estal)lished ])y the 
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Treaty of Yandabo is that probably on the side of Munni^ 
}X)rc, avS already stated. This, besides being occupied by a 
feeble state, is at no great distance from the Burnian capital, 
and may readily be invaded under tlie most favourable 
circiinistanccs to the enemy, cither by the Kyendwen river, 
or by land. A ])racticablc carriage-road leads from Ava 
to the town of Miinniporc by twenty-seven easy marches 
of six taings, or about twelve miles, each. I went once or 
twice nearly the whole of the first march from Sagaing, and 
found the road, although altogether neglected by the 
Government, easy, and such as would afford no obstacle to 
the progress of artillery. This is tlic route by which the 
Burrnans have always invaded the Cassay country, and 
that which will, no doubt, be pursued in any future attack 
or incursion. 

In their relations with us, however, the first object of 
Barman ambition is the resumption of Aracan. It was 
the most considerable of their conquests, and a certain 
religious veneration seems to be attached to it. They will 
not, I imagine, fail to make an attempt to repossess 
themselves of it, whenever a favourable opportunity, or 
what they may be misled to consider as such, shall occur. 
The faitli of treaties will certainly not restrain them from 

such an aggression. When Mr. V returned from 

Bengal, bringing with him the ratified Treaty of Yandabo, 
and was explaining to the King what came to his know- 
ledge there on the subject of the recent arrangements with 
the Burmese Government, his Majesty coolly observed, 
“ There will be no harm in our availing ourselves of the 
first good opportunity of seizing upon Aracan.” This sen- 
timent was in strict accordance with the principles of Bur- 
mese diplomacy, and not a casual or inconsiderate expres- 
sion on the part of his Majesty. 

With the same views as actuated the Burn^ans in the 
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sentiments which they expressed in regar<l to Mnnnipore, 
they would be glad to sec a feeble power in occupation of 
Araean. A proposition, having this object in view, was, in 
fact, confidentially made to me while at Ava, and tlie Bur- 
mese officers went the length of proposing to bring to our 
residence a prince of the Araean dynasty now residing neg- 
lected at Ava, and gaining a poor livelihood as a dealer in 
precious stones. This individual, it was suggested by them, 
might be ])laced upon the throne of Araean, as a sove- 
reign, at least nominally, independent. I of course declined 
being introduced to him, for obvious reasons. 

I shall take this opjiortunity of submitting, before bring- 
ing the present dispatch to a close, that the spirit evinced 
by the Burmese (Jovernmeut in the late negotiation has 
thoroughly convinced me that our peaceful relations with 
it are most likely to be presoned by a strict adherence to 
the conditions of the Treaty concluded at Yandabo; and 
that whatever concession or indulgence we may be disposed 
to grant beyond its strict letter ought not to be yielded 
without much caution and consideration. The Burmese 
Government is already sufficiently disposed to put unwar- 
ranted constructions on the provisions of that instrument ; 
and were the tnost material of them surrendered on our 
side, such is its presumption, its want of good faith, and 
want of generosity, that our liberality would inevitably be 
considered , the result of weakness or intimidation. The 
min{)r provisions of the Treaty, in such an event, would be 
soon neglected, — one demand would follow upon anothei*, 
and the same arrogance and the same pretensions which 
led to the late war would soon render another necessary. 

Under this view of our relations, I have already had llie 
honour to recommend that no pari of the debt due should 
l)e relincjuislied williout an equivalent ; and I am equally 
convinced, that to restore any of the conejuered provinces 

( 
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would be impolitic. Were the fuiaiices of the Burmese 
Government in such a state as to render it capable, besides 
paying tlie debt of fifty lacs of rupees, of redeeming them 
by a pecuniary value, tlie subject might merit consideration ; 
but that this is not the case is a fact in which I place the 
most entire belief, and for which I have already submitted 
my reasons. 

Should our own maintenance of all, or any, of the con- 
(piercd provinces be not considered politic, the placing of 
these under the government of independent rulers, re- 
serving the sovereignty of such ports and places as might 
be necessary in a political, military, and commercial view, 
will, I humbly conceive, be a measure more consistent 
witli our honour and interests, with the welfare and hap- 
piness of their inhabitants, and even with the real interests 
of the Burmese Government itself, than restoring them 
to the domination of that powei*, already possessed of a 
territory far more extensive than it has the skill to govern, 
— whose rule over its tributaries has always been rigorous 
and op})ressive in the extreme, and uj)on whom tlie restora" 
tion of its distant conejuests will have no other eflect than 
that of holding out to it the temptation, and affording i( 
the means, to make new aggressions upon its neighbours, and 
linaily of bringing it into hostile collision with ourselves. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) J. CR/VWFiJRi)^^Envoy. 


Sniujin y 2Qff Fehruan/y 1H27. 
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No. III. 

rilEATY OF PEACE CONCLUDED AT YANDABO. 


KNGLISH \ PRSION. 

Treaty of Peace, between 
the Honourable the East In- 
dia C'onipany on the one part, 
and his Majesty the King of 
Ava on the other, settled by 
Major-general Sir Archibald 
Campbell, K.C.J3. and K.C. 
T. S., commanding the ex- 
j)edition,and Senior Commis- 
sioner in Pegu and Ava, 
Thomas Campbell Robert- 
son, Esrp Civil CUmnnisioner, 
in Pegu and Ava, and Hen- 
ry Dacie Chads, Esep (yap- 
lain commanding his Rritan- 
nic Majesty's and llic Hon- 
ourable Company’s naval 
force on the Irawcidi river, 
on the part of the Honour- 
able Company, and Men- 
gyee Maha-men-hlah-kyan- 
ten, AVoongyec Lord of Lay- 
kaing and Mengyee-malia- 
m ( ‘-1 1 lah - 1 h ee- h a- th oo A t wen 
Woon, Lord of tlie Revenue 
on the part of the King of 
Ava, who have each ct»m- 


BUR MAN VERSION. 

Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship, between the 
English Company's Gover- 
nor-General of India and the 
King of Burma, made by 
the C^hief General, the Noble 
Archibald Campbell, Com- 
missioner, Robertson, Esq. 
Commissioner, and Chads, 
Estp Commander of the Eng- 
lish war-vessels on the Ira- 
wadi river, appointed by the 
Governor-General, and Men- 
gyee Maha-men- hla-kyan- 
ten, W oon-gyee, Lord of I .a- 
kaing and Men-gyce Maha- 
men - Ida - thee - hfi- thu, At- 
wen-wooii, Lord of the Re- 
venue, appointed by the King 
of Burma, at Yan-da-bo, on 
the fourth of the decrease of 
Ta-boung, in the year 1187 
(Feb. 24th, 1826*.) 


municated to the other their 

c 2 
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full powers agreed to, and 
executed at YaiKlal)oo in the 
Kingdom of Ava, on this 
twenty- fourth day of Feb- 
ruary in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six, cor- 
responding with the fourtli 
day of the decrease of the 
moon Taboung, in the year 
one thousand one hundred 
and eighty -seven, Guadma 
era. 

Art. 1st. — There slmllbe 
perpetual peace and friend- 
ship between the Honour- 
able Company on one part, 
and his Majesty the King of 
Ava on the other. 

Art. Snd. — His Majesty 
the King of Ava renounces 
all claims upon, and will ab- 
stain from all future inter- 
ference with, the principality 
of Assam and its dependen- 
cies, and also with the con- 
tiguous petty states of Ca- 
char and Jyntea. With re- 
gard to Munnipore, it is sti- 
pulated that, should Gunjb- 
heer Singh desire to return 
to that country, he shall be 
recognized by the King of 
Ava as Rajah thereof. 


Art. 1st. — Let there be 
perpetual peace and friend- 
ship between the Governor- 
General and the King of 
Burma. 

Art. 2nd. — The King of 
Burma shall no more have 
dominion over, or tlie diix'c- 
tion of, the towns and coun^ 
try of Assam, the country 
of Ak-ka-bat, (Cachar) and 
the country of Wa-tlui-li 
(Jynteea). With regard to 
Munnipore, if Gan-bec-ra- 
shrng desire to return to his 
country and remain ruler, 
the King of ‘Burma shall 
not prevent or molest him, 
but let him remain. 
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Art. 3rd. — To prevent 
all future dispute respecting 
tlie boundary line between 
the two great nations, the 
British Govermnent will re- 
tain the conquered provinces 
of Aracan, including the 
four divisions of Aracan, 
Rainree, Cheduba, and San- 
dowey ; and his Majesty the 
King of Ava cedes all right 
thereto. The Anioupectou- 
mien or Aracan mountains, 
(known in Aracan by the 
name of the Yeoamatoung 
or Phokingtoun range,) will 
henceforth form the boun- 
dary between the two great 
nations on that side. Any 
doubts regarding the said 
line of demarcation, will be 
settled by Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the respective 
Governments for that pur- 
pose, such Commissioners 
from both Powers to be of 
suitable and corresponding 
rank. 

Art. 4th. — His Majesty 
the King of Ava cedes to 
the British Government the 
conquered provinces of Yeh, 
Tavoy, Mergui, and Ten- 
nasscrim, with the islands 


Art. 3rd. — That there 
may be no cause of future 
dispute about the boundary 
between the two great coun- 
tries, the English Govern- 
ment will retain the country 
of Aracan, that is, Aracan, 
Ramree, Man-oung (Che- 
duba) and Than-dwa, which 
they have conquered ; and 
the King of Burma shall not 
have the dominion. Let the 
Yo-ma and Bo-koung range 
of mountains, unto the Great 
Pagoda, on the Man-ten pro- 
montory (Cape Negrais) be 
the boundary. If hereafter 
there should be a dispute 
about the boundary, let men 
be appointed by the English 
and the Burmese Govern- 
ments, to decide correctly, 
according to ancient limits. 
The men appointed, shall be 
respectable officers of Go- 
vernment. 


Art, 4th. — The King of 
Burma cedes to the British 
Government the towns of Ye, 
Tavoy, Myik, (Mergui) and 
Tennasserim, with their ter- 
ritories, mountains, shores, 
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and dependencies thereunto 
appertaining, taking the Sa- 
luen river for the line of de- 
marcation on tl)at frontier. 
Any doubts regarding their 
boundaries will be settled as 
specified in the concluding 
part of Article Third. 

Art. 5th. — In proof of 
the sincere disposition of the 
Burmese Government to re- 
tain the relation of peace 
and amity between the two 
nations, and as part indemni- 
fication to the British Go- 
vernment, for the cxjKinses 
of the war, his Majesty the 
King of Ava agrees to pay 
the sum of one crorc of ru- 
pees. 

Art. 6th— No jxTSon what- 
ever, whether native or fo- 
reign, is hereafter to be mo- 
lested, by either party, on 
account of the part which he 
may have taken, or have 
been compelled to take, in 
the present war. 

Art. 7th.— In order to 
cultivate and improve the re- 
lations of amity and peace 
hereby established l)etween 


and islands. The Siilwen 
river shall be the boundary. 
If hereafter there should be 
a dispute about the boun- 
dary, let it be settled as spe- 
cified above. 


Art. 5th. — The King of 
Burma, in order to make 
manifest his desire to pre- 
serve perpetual friendship 
between the two great coun- 
tries, and to defray part of 
the expenses incurred by the 
British Governntent in the 
war, shall pay one crore of 
rupees. 

Art. 6th. — No person wiio 
has gone from one side to the 
other during the war, whe- 
ther a Burmese subject who 
has joined the Englisl), or 
an English subject who has 
joined the Burmese, whether 
voluntarily or by compul- 
sion, shall be punished or 
molested on that account. 

Art. 7th.— That thefriend- 
ship now settled between the 
two great countries may be 
permanent, let one Govern- 
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the two GovernmentSj it is 
agreed that accredited Mi- 
nisters, retaining an escort or 
safe-guard of fifty men, from 
each shall reside at the Dur- 
bar of the other, who shall 
be permitted to purchase or 
It) build a suitable place of 
residence of permanent ma- 
terials, and a Commercial 
'IVeaty upon principles of re- 
ciprocal advantage will be en- 
tered into by the two high 
contracting Powers. 


Art. 8th. — All jniblic and 
private debts contracted by 
either Government, or by the 
subjects of either Govern- 
ment, with the others, pre- 
vious to the war, to be re- 
cognized and liquidated, up- 
on the same princi])lcs of ho- 


ment person be appointed by 
the British Government, with 
fifty attendants and arms com- 
plete, to reside in the royal 
city of Burma; and let one 
Government person, appoint- 
ed by the Burman Govern- 
ment, with fifty attendants 
and arms comj)letc, reside in 
the royal city of the Gover- 
nor-General. And let the 
Burmese Governor, residing 
in the Ku-Ia country, and the 
Ku-la Governor residing in 
the Burmese country, pur- 
chase, or build anew, as they 
may ch(X)se, a suitable house 
of wood or brick for tlieir re- 
sidence. And in order to 
promote the prosperity of the 
two • nations, an additional 
Treaty shall he made, rela- 
tive to opening the gold and 
silver (A Burman phrase,) 
road and trading one with 
another. 

Art, 8th. — All debts con- 
tracted previous to the war, 
by Government people or 
common people, shall be com- 
pletely liquidated, .according 
to good faith. No one shall 
be suflered to excuse himself, 
saying, the war took place 
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nour and good faith, as if 
hostilities had not taken place 
between the twonations; and 
no advantage shall be taken 
by eitlicr party of the period 
that may have elapsed since 
the debts were incurred, or 
in consequence of the war ; 
and according to the univer- 
sal law of nations, it is far- 
ther stipulated, tluit the pro- 
perty of all British subjects 
wlio may die in the domi- 
nions of his Majesty the King 
of Ava, shall, in the absence 
of legal heirs, be ])laccd in 
the hands of the British Re- 
sident or Consul, in the said 
dominions, who will dispose 
of the same according to the 
tenour of the British law. 
In like manner, the proper- 
ty of Burmese subjects dy- 
ing, under the same circum- 
stances, in any part of the 
Britisli dominions, shall be 
made over to the Minister 
or other Authority delegated 
by his Burmese Majesty to 
the Supreme Government of 
India. 

Art. 9th. — The King of 
Ava will abolish all exact- 
ions upon British ships or 


after the debt was contract- 
ed ; nor shall either party 
confiscate the yjroperty of the 
other in consequence of the 
war. Moreover, when Bri- 
tish subjects die in the King- 
dom of Burma, and there be 
no heir, all the property left 
shall, according to the usages 
of white Kudas, he delivered 
to the Knglish Government 
person residing in Burma; 
and in like manner, when 
Burmese subjects die in llie 
British Kingdom, and there 
be no heir, all the property 
left shall be delivered to thc' 
Burmese Government person 
residing there. 


Art. 9th. — When British 
vessels come to Burmese 
ports, they shall remain 
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vessels, in Burman ports, 
tlmt are not re(|uire(l from 
Burman ships or vessels in 
British ])orts ; nor shall ships 
f)r vessels, tlie property of 
British subjects, whether Eu- 
ropean or Indian, entering 
the liangf)on river, or other 
Burman ))orts,lJe required to 
land their guns, or unsliip 
their rudders, or to do any 
other act not required of 
Burmese ships or vessels in 
Britisli ports. 

Apt. 10th. — The good 
and faithful ally of the Bri- 
tish Government, his Majes- 
ty the King of Siam, having 
taken a part in the present 
war, will, to the fullest ex- 
tent, as far as regards his 
iNIajesty and his subjects, 
be ineiuded in the above 
Treaty. 

Art. 11th. — This Treaty 
to be ratified by the Burmese 
Authorities competent in the 
like cases, and the ratifica- 
tion to be accom})anied by 
all British, whether Euro- 
pean or Native, American, 
and other prisoners, who will 
be delivered over to the Bri- 
tish Commissioners ; the Bri- 


without unshipping their 
rudders, or landing their 
guns, and be free from trou- 
ble and molestation, as Bur- 
mese vessels in British ports. 


Art. lOth.—The King 
of Siam, the ally of the Bri- 
tish Government, having 
taken part with the British 
in the war, shall be consi- 
dered as included in the pre- 
.sent Treaty. 


Art. lltli. — This Treaty 
shall be ratified by Commis- 
sioners appointed by the 
King of Burma; and all 
English, American, and other 
black and white Ku-la pri- 
soners shall be delivered to 
the British Commissioners. 
Also the Treaty, assented 
to and ratified by the Gover- 
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tish Commissioners, on their 
part, engaging that tlie said 
Treaty shall be ratified by 
the Right Honourable the 
Governor-General in Coun- 
cil ; and the ratification shall 
be delivered to his Majesty 
the King of Ava, in four 
months, or sooner if possible, 
and all the Burmese prison- 
ers shall, in like manner, be 
delivered over to their own 
Government, as soon as they 
arrive from Bengal. 


nor- General of India, shall 
be transmitted to the King 
of B urma within four month s ; 
and all Burmese prisoners 
shall be immediately called 
from Bengal, and delivered 
to the Burmese Government. 


(L. S.) 

Signatures of the British Commissioners. 

(Seal of the Lotoo.) 

Signatures of Burmese Commissioners. 


Additional Article. 

— The British Commission- 
ers being most anxiously 
desirous to manifest the sin- 
cerity of their wish for peace, 
and to make the immediate 
execution of the fifth Arti- 
cle of this Treaty as little 
irksome or inconvenient as 
possible to his Majesty the 
King of Ava, consent to the 
following arrangement with 
respect to the division of 
the sum total, as specified 


Additional Article. 

— The British Commission- 
ers, in order to manifest 
their desire for peace, and 
that the King of Burma 
may pay with ease the crorc 
of rupees mentioned in the 
fifth Article, when he has 
paid eighteen and three- 
quarters lacs of ticals, or one 
fourth part of tlic whole 
sum of seventy-five lacs of 
good silver, which is one 
crore of rupees, the Eng- 
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in the Article above refer- 
red to, into instalments ; viz. 
upon the payment of twenty- 
five lacs of rupees, or one 
([uartcr of the sum total, 
(the other Articles of the 
Treaty being executed,) the 
army will retire to Rangoon. 
Upon the farther payment 
of a similar sum at that 
place within one hundred 
days from this date, with 
the proviso, as above, the 
army will evacuate the do- 
minions of his Majesty the 
King of Ava with the least 
possible delay, leaving the 
remaining moiety of the sum 
total to be paid by equal 
annual instalments, in two 
years, from this twenty- 
fourth day of February, 
1826, A. D. through the 
Consul or Resident in Ava 
or Pegu, on the part of the 
Honourable the East India 
Company . 


lish army will retire to Ran- 
goon. Upon farther paying 
eighteen and three-quarters 
lacs of ticals, within one 
hundred days from this 
date, the English army sliall 
speedily depart out of the 
Kingdom of Burma. In re- 
gard to the remaining two 
parts of the money, one 
part shall be paid within 
one year from this date, 
and the other within two 
years, to the English Go- 
vernment person residing in 
Burma. 
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No. IV. 

I’HANSLATIONS OF BURMAN LETTERS AND 
PROCLAMATIONS. 

Letter from the Viceroy op Pkgd to riiE 
British CoxMmissioners. 

Maha-men-l'iia-raja, Getsieral-its-Chiep and Wun- 
Gvi, TO the English Chief Generals. 

According to the Treaty settled at Yandabo, with a 
view to tlie permanent alliance and friend sliip of the two 
nations, the requisite money was paid, and all the priso- 
ners, Englishmen and Sepoys, were delivered up. In 
regard to the money subsequently due, I remained at Ilen- 
tha-ta; Ne-myo-menkyan, Wun-dauk, Maba-men-riia-si- 
thii, Governor of Prome, Maha-nicn-kyan-nau-ra-ta, Go- 
vernor of Tha-ya-wa-ti, the Ilewun, and the Governor 
of Ye, wx're appointed to assay and pay the money which 
was to be delivered in Rangoon ; in doing which, there has 
been, I am informed, a long delay. It is certainly easy to 
settle the business, if the balance due on tlie deficiency in 
the quality of the silver be paid and accepted. Wc are 
taking measures in all places and in all affairs, with a 
view to maintain peace and friendship. The English 
Chief Generals are doing the same. Agreeably, there- 
fore, to our mutually taking measures in order to a good 
understanding between the two nations, I am desirous 
of reminding yon of things pertaining to permanency or 
perpetuity. I wish to have a meeting with the Chief Gene- 
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vals, and discuss sonic points. Give me an answer for my 
information. 


Thk WuN-oYi Axi> General-in-Chief Maha-men- 
l'ha-ra.ta, to the British Chief Generals. 

ThI': letter of the Chief General’s, sent by the Collector 
of Revenue, Ne-inyo-thi-ri-si-thu, has arrived and been 
coinrnunicated. The Wundauk, Nc-myo-men-kpan ; the 
Governor of Prome, Maha-nien-rba-sii-thi ; the Governor 
of Tlui-ya-wa-ti, Maha-meu-kyan-nau-ra-ta ; tlie Rc-wun, 
and tlic Governor of Ye, were appointed to pay correctly 
the money, wliich, according to the Treaty of Yandabo, 
was to be paid at Rangoon within one hundred days. As 
the balance due on deficiency in the quality of 15, 20, and 
^30 per cent., silver was not accepted according to former 
usage, a long time has elapsed in melting and delivering 
the money, as the Chief Qeneials well know. We are 
speaking and paying, with a view to the quiet and happi- 
ness of the towns and villages, wliile Men-dam-ma and 
Na-sat, being persons who are appointed chiefs, with titles, 
not regarding their duty to their Sovereign, are collecting 
arms and men, to the distress of the poor people of the 
villages, so that robbers attack and plunder to such a 
degree, that all the creeks and openings below Ran-gen- 
san ya are impassable to trading jieople, which circum- 
stances arc communicated to me by people from Rangoon. 
Tt is not suitable that the villages should be thus disturb- 
ed, but punishment ought to be inflicted in order to 
suppress disorders and preserve quiet. When the money 
is paid it will be suitable, according to the principles of 
mutual confidence inculcated in the Treaty, in order to 
the quiet government of the towns and villages, to deliver 
them up with their chiefs/ After thus delivering up, wc 
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must meet and discuss matters with a view to maintaining 
friendship between the two great countries. In regard to 
the Commissioner and Envoy desiring to proceed to the 
royal presence, I am appointed by his Majesty, Wungyi 
and Generalissimo, with authority over all the country 
below Pu-gan ; and it is suitable to discuss all sorts of 
matters at the place where the Commissioner is. Accord- 
ing as we peaceably discuss matters with a view to the 
maintenance of friendship between the two great countries 
— consider uprightly all these things, and return an answer, 

that I may know 

A true translation, 

A. elCTOSON. 


LliTTEH FROM THK MyoAVU^ OF TONG-CO, 

TO THE BrITISM CoMMlSv^lON ERS. 

The Chief of Toung-oo, Meng-leng-kyau-zwa, and 
officers, give information. English Commanders, the Great 
Kingdoms liave been actively hostile with each other, anti 
many rational beings have been destroyed : this is a matter 
which excites commiseration. At Vandabo the commanders 
of both parties withdrew their military forces, and enteretl 
into a written engagement of peace ; of this fact, in the 
presence of the Royal Brother liam-ma-wa-ti the Gover- 
nor of Toung-ii, the military commanders of Han-tha-wa- 
ti have been made acquainted ; it is, therefore, accurately 
known. From Taongu, the forces sent for military ope- 
rations, the Secretary Thi-ha-radra-kya-teng and official 
men, receiving written directions, are caused to be with- 
drawn : the other forces ordered to inarch for military ope- 
rations, are also caused to be withdrawn. The inhabitants 
of the thirty*two provinces of Han-tha-wa-ti, and of the 
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thirty-two provinces of Martaban, without being- injured 
in their common walks and abodes, arc to be collected 
together, to be ])rotcctcd, and to remain in tranquillity. 
These facts arc known and are consistent with the terms 
of ])acification between the nations. There is a roy«al 
order tliat messengers with a letter shall be dispatched 
from the Royal Brother Governor of Taongu ; they are 
accordingly dispatched. As to the order of the most 
glorious Sovereign, which has been received, it purports 
that in the contest with the English Military Comman- 
ders, men in official ca})acities, the poor, and the servile, 
who have been taken prisoners, or have sought their 
protection, shall not be considered as guilty, but shall 
dwell in peace. The tranquillity of the inhabitants of 
the villages and towns which have been restored by the 
English Commanders is a matter for their reflection. This 

is the information sent 

1187, waning of the Moon Tan-gu 13th 
day, 1826, April 4th. 


,No. V. 

FORM OF BURMAN OATH. 

I will speak the truth. If I speak not the truth, may 
it be, through the influence of the Ten Laws of Demerit, 
viz. passion, anger, folly, pride, false opinion, immodesty, 
hard-hearted ness, and .scepticism ; so that when I and my 
relations are on land, land animals, as tigers, bilus, ele- 
phants, buffaloes, poisonous serpents, scor|)ions, &c. shall 
seize, crush, and bite us, and we suddenly die. May the 
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ten calamities (occasioned by) rulers, lire, water, thieves, 
and enemies oppress and destroy us, and we die, and perish, 
and come to utter destruction. May wc be subject to all 
tile calamities that are within the body, and all that are 
without the body, and the pains (occasioned by) unpleasant 
objects of sense; and may we be seized With madness, 
dumbness, blindness, deafness, leprosy, and liydrophobia. 
May we be struck with thunderbolts and lightning by day 
and by night, and come to sudden death. In the midst 
of not speaking truth, may I be taken wdth von)i ting- 
clotted black blood, and suddenly die before an assemblage 
of the people. AVhen 1 am going by water, also, may 
the genii who guard tlic waters assault me, the boat he 
upset, and the pro{)erty be lost ; and may alligators, ]>or- 
poises, sharks, and all other sea monsters, seize and crush 
me to death. And when I change worlds, may I not 
arrive among men or Nats, but snfter iinmixed punislnnent 
and regret, in the utmost wrctcliodness, among the four 
states of punishment, Hell, Prita, Beasts, and Athurakai. 

If I speak truth, may I and my relations, through the 
influence of the Ten Laws of Merit, and on aecount of the 
efficacy of truth, be freed from all calamities within and 
without the body ; and may calamities which have not yet 
come, be warded far away. May tlic ten calamities and 
the five encnfies also, be kept far away, ^ May bilus, 
tigers, elephants, serpentsr and scorpions, love and fear, 
and keep far away. May thunderbolts and lightning, 
the genii of waters, and all sea animals, love me ; and may 
I be vSafe from them. May my wealth increavse like the 
rising sun and the waning moon ; and may the seven pos- 
sessions, the seven laws, and the eight merits of the virtuous 
be permanent in my person. And when I change w^orUls, 
may I not go to the four states of punishment ; hut, 
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exempt from them, attain the happiness of men and Nats> 
and realize Merit, Reward and extinction (Nib-b*han). 


No. V I. 

REGISTRY AND (CONVEYANCE OF LAND. 

Year 1156, ISth day of the increase of the moon Nat- 
dau, the Governor of A-kha-raing and wife say, the mort- 
gage of our inheritance of, and rightful authority over, 
the town of A*kha-raing, from Moung-po-tan, let Meng- 
Chau-da-gong-na-kyan-ten and wife receive — according to 
the saying of the governor B’ho-dau-Ka-lo and wife Me- 
Aong, the original mortgage of Meong Po-to, amounting 
by weight to silver of 5 per cent, alloy, six hundred and 
fifty tieals; also, law expenses in the redemption of the 
town, silver of ten per cent, alloy, five hundred and 
fifty tieals — IVho-dau-Ka-lo and wife Mc-Aong’s debt, 
silver twenty-five per cent, alloy, four hundred and fifty 
tieals. Also, payment of old debts demanded, silver five 
per cent, alloy, one hundred and eighty-five tieals — on 
account of the governor of the town Shwa-pyi-Nan-tw‘'ha-. 
thaong-yan receives of silver, twentydive per cent, alloy, 
by weight three hundred and eight and a half tieals — Also 
an Atweng-wun beneath the sole of the golden foot has a 
demand, to pay which, Blio-dau-Ka-lo and Me- Aong re- 
ceived silver, twenty per cent, alloy, weight one hundred 
and fifty tieals: — the sums, collectively, amounting to two 
thousand two hundred and ninety three and a half tieals : — 
the silver, to B'ho-dau-Ka-lo and Me-Aong, Mcng Chau- 
da-gong-na-kyan-ten and wife, pay and purchase right of 
vof.. rr. d 
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possession to the town of A-klia-raiiig. The suburbs per- 
taining to the town, (Mistward, toucli the Fagochi on the 
borders of La-gvvun-pyin ; southward, touch Dapieng creek 
and Kyii creek; westward, join the territory of Ibiong 
creek ; northward, touch Cha-pu-taong creek, Wa-ta-re 
village, Kyalng-ni creek, Ma-hura creek, and ridge of hills, 
liegarding the suburbs (situated) at the four faces of heaven 
B^io-dau-Ka-lo and Me-Aong, to Meng Chau-da-gong-na- 
kyan ten and wife, the right of possession to the town of 
A kha-raing, for the several sums amounting to two 
thousand two hundred and ninety-three and a half ticals, 
— sell. Hereafter, at any time, if they wish to redeem the 
town, B’ho-dau-Ka-lo and wife shall redeem it vvith tlic 
purchase-money of tlie town and fifty per cent, interest. 
The transfer of the town to the possession of Meng Chaii- 
da-gong-na-kyan-ten, children, and grand- children in suc- 
cession, in presence of Tha-klieng P’lni-ra, the Myo-Woon, 
their countenances being consentaneous, and the delivery 
of the written document, witnessed by Kya-k’Jiaong Ao- 
ya, also by the G(>vernnient mariner, Maong-no, also, inter- 
pieter Chain-da-mo-ne. Becordcr of the written document 
Meng“Wun-ku-]a-pyo, (iaong-maong-pyo ; Scribe,Maonga. 

The Myo-thu-gyi, his mark. 

Uis wife Me-Aong, her mark. 


No. VII. 

TRANSLATIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS. 


In conformity to a prediction contained in the reve- 
lation made by the mouth of the Deity, replete with 
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iniiiiito perfections, and intent upon Nib-ban, the end of all, 
the grandson (descendant) of King Na-cln-slian, son of 
Ta-chi-shan, who completely conquered an army of nine 
hundred thousand Chinese, in the year 8-18, i. c. 1848 of 
tile sacred era, commencing with the Deity’s absor})tion or 
passing into Nib-b’han ; he (the grandson) having, in flie 
year 787 of the vulgar era, extirpated his enemies in 
oveiy quarter. King of Righteousness, named Si-ri-su- 
d’luim-ma-raja, excelling all others in birth, wisdom, and 
religious zeal, ascended the throne in the Ma-g’ha year 
788, with his queen and concubines; and while enjoying 
sovereignty in the Golden House of Gems, in the midst 
of the royal countries of A-ri-mat-ta-na, (Pugai:,) Myen- 
saing, Pen-ya, Sa-gaing, and Ava, and exercising au- 
thority over great and hinall countries, beginning witlx the 
country of Mram-ma (Burmah), with all the high landvS 
and mountains and sloping banks of the four riveis of 
K-ra, Panlaong, Paong-Iaong, and Kyen-twen, he consi- 
dered how he should jiroinote the religious worship of 
the Deity ; — upon whicli the Nats gave information con- 
cerning Wi-thud 'da-za-na-nia-nan-Iui ra-pa-ri-jum-nya-wa- 
thi-lhi-ri-thad-dduim-ma-lin- ka- ra-thi-ha nu-nia-ha- tha- 
mi, in the island of Thin-k'^ho (Ceylon), called also Lan-ka 
Di-[)a, wlio was ca])able of performing, in thought, word, 
and deeil, the religion of the Deity, replete with wisdom 
and learning, and so celebrated that the Nats made offer- 
ings to him, as they did to ’Phi-wa-li, the own disciple of 
the Deity ; and tlic King sent the ciht f priest, jMa-Ki ng, 
with a royal letter saying, that lie desiretl to nourish the 
tree of religion witli the water of his Loial’s wisvlom, and 
to do homage to liis feet ; — -upon whicli he, (the saint,) 
tlesiroiis of ])romoting religion, crossed the great sea with 
certain relies of the Deity: and when the IMen-ta-ra, 
styled Si-ri-sii d’ham-ma-maha-raja, and his consort licard 

(I 2 
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that Wi-thud-da-ya, &c., mentioned in an ancient pro- 
phccy, had arrived with sacred relics, they were penetrated 
with joy : as King Kap-ping and his consort, wlien they 
heard tlie preaching of the Deity liimself, they went out 
to meet the saint. And wlicn the sacred relies arrived, 
the earth shook, and walls were broken down, as if the 
Deity himself had arrived. Wlien such miracles took 
place, great offerings were made, from motives of ex* 
tremc religions zeal and reverence ; and tlie King, seeing 
such divine power displayed, ecpial to the Yamaik miracle, 
(the Deity exhibiting himself half fire and half water,) 
asked leave of the divine teacher to promote the welfare 
of the three orders of rational beings — men, Nats, and 
Brah-mas. And the teacher looked towards his dis- 
ciples, with a view to the welfare of those three orders 
of beings ; and thus the teacher and the disciple, with 
mutual consent, in order to establish the sacred period 
of five thousand years, built the Golden Pagoda, which 
is like the Gem Pagoda, of King A“ba-ya-dut-ta>ka-ma- 
ni. On Saturday, the full moon of Tabaong, in the 
Ma*gha year, and the P’lius-sha year 794*, on a clear 
spot of ground, south-west of Sa-gaing, the King built the 
Maha Ka-la-na (Great Gem) Pagoda ; whose circum- 
ference is one hundred and eighty cubits, and height one 
hundred and twenty, and it is plastered, 

Mo-NhlAN-MPN-TA-RA-KRl. 


Supremely devoted to the most excellent Three 
Gems — the Deity, his Law, and his Priesthood — all that 
have been, and all that are to be ; replete with glory, 
power, and rejiutution, the result of meritorious deeds 
performed in past transmigratory existences, through an 
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uninterrupted line of excellence ; pervading, by tbe might 
of his golden arm, the land and water of the whole island 
of Tha-prc, (the Great Eastern Island, or Jam-pu-di-pa ;) 
reigning in Ari-niat-ta-na, (Pugan,) Piik-ka-ya-ina, Ze-ya- 
pii-ra, (Old Sa-gaing,) Panga, Ava, and Sa-gaing(New) ; 
and having gained Mon'han and Ka-la on the east, ex- 
ercising sovereign sway ovei Kyen, Len, Pra-kliaing, 
(Aracan,) Than-twa, (SandoN^ay,) and Thct-k’ha-pa ; re- 
taining in constant attendance Tho-hain-bvva, King of 
INlan, who resisted one day only ; entitled to homage, as 
a divine personage, in consecpience of possessing superna- 
tural wisdom; the comjueror of the war-chief Sen-thwa, 
who came in his ))ride to battle, leading the many hundred 
thousand troops of the Uti King, (Pbnpcror of China.) 
His Majesty Na-ra-pa-ti-pa-wa-ra'maha-d’hamma-raja-ti- 
raja-ti-pa-ti, King of llighteousnoss, and llis Royal Con- 
sort, the Queen, sincerely attached, by faith and joy, to 
the Three Gems, and desirous of enjoying the happiness 
of men, the happiness of Nats, and the repose of Nib- 
b’han ; having rendered religion illustrious by building the 
Maha-Phu-pa-rong, one hundred and thirty cubits higli, 
on the ground of victory, in the golden country called 
Sa-gaing; the Princess of Thit-sin, foster-mother and nurse 
of Her Highness the South Queen, the summit of glory, 
knowing the laws of mortality, sincerely attached to the 
Three Gems, and desirous of enjoying the hap])iness of 
men, the happiness of Nats, and the repose of Nib-blian ; 
in the Ma-glia year 816, on Friday, the 8th of the 
increase of Tan-saong-mag, makes an offering of the Kula 
Kyaoiig, (foreign monastery,) viz. the Golden Kyaong, 
adorned with four peculiar roofs, on the spot of ground 
north-west of the T’hu-pa-rong, built by His Majesty. 
And her son, San-thit, makes an offering of the Mra 
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Pagoda, in Thit-sin, twenty cubits in diameter, and forty 
cubits high ; and tlie PbUi-kat Kula Kyaong, viz, the 
Golden Kyaong Ra|j“thi, adorned with four peculiar roofs. 

And with a view to establisli the sacred ])criod of 
live thousand years, having given four thousand six hun- 
dred ticals of pure silver, certain goiden ornaments, and 
one hundred ticals of g<)ld, and obtained })ossession of the 
north and soiitli villages of Na-ta-raok, v/itli three thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-three and tliree (juarters pes 
of land ; the Nillnge of Taik-kri, with seventy pes of 
land ; tlu‘ villagt' of Na-pa-ren, with five pes, planted 
with betel palms ; a lield of ten pes, watered by the sweet 
Mango l)roi)k ; live hundred and fifty-li\e palm-trees in 
Pa ining, beside many young palms, and oik* other held 
of ])ahns, conlaiihng live pes : the>se grounds and palms 
\vere measured and counted, His Majesty summoning the 
land-measurer Tlui-parit, Agent of Wa-ta-na of the North 
side, and the Chief of Men-rwa ; stone pillars vve]*e erected 
on the ground, and a legal transfer made. These grounds 
and palms are divided and given as follows : — To the 
Royal Kyaong in Lakaing, we give the large village of 
Na-ta-raok, with two thousand five hundjvd and seventy- 
tliree })es of ground, the five hundred and liftydive 
palm-trees in P i-laing, beside tlic many young palms, 
and the other field of palms, containing five pes. (Here 
follows a statement of the boundaries, as marked by 
certain trees, brooks, &;c.) To the Mra Pagoda, and the 
Kyaong in Thit-sin, we give the garden village of Na-ta- 
raok, with seven hundred and sixty-one pes of ground ; 
the village of Taik-kri, with seventy pes; the village of 
Na-pa-ren, with five pes, planted with bctel-palms ; and 
tlie field of ten pes, watered by the sweet Mango brook, 
(Here follow s statement of boundaries.) 
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Also, in order to contribute to tlie perpetuity of* the 
A-siii-ta-Avan Kyaono’, and the Si-kono’ l*a£;oda In Sa-ku, 
wc make an ottering of the village of Tau-rong, with one 
hundred and thirty ])alni-trees, obtained in exchange for 
the war-elephant Na-ra->:et, and a silver salver, weighing 
three hundred ticals. 

Through tlu* inttuence of these meritorious deeds, I 
desire to be freed from all the niiNeries of transmigratory 
existence, and having enjoyed sovereignty among men and 
among Nats, to arrive at the repose of Nib-bttian. May 
Ilis Majesty and the South Queen ; the royal sons, daugh- 
ters, and grandchildren ; my husband, sons, daughters, 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren, relatives, and servants; 
and all creatures, from the lowest hell to the summit of 
the universe, share equally witli myself. May those who 
destroy or injure my good wwks, incur the eight evils, 
and the ten punishments. When they die, may they 
suffer millions of millions of worlds in the eight great hells, 
and the hundred and twenty-eight smaller hells ; and 
when they arc released from hell, may they become ants, 
worms, leaches, and prit-tas, and in those states famish for 
want of foocl. 
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TUANSLAI’fON OF A BURMESE ( HRONOLOGICAU 
TABLE. 


N. B. B. 0. Beftu’e (Jhrist. A. 1>. the year of our Lord. G. E. 
tlie Grand Epoch. S. E. Sacred Epoch, or Era of Gautama. P. E. 
Pronie Epoch, more correctly, the Era of Salivana. V. E. the Vulgar 
or Common Burman Era. 


B. C. 

G. K 


691 

1 

The grand epoch established by An-ja-na, 
the grandfather of Gautama. 

(m 

68 

Gautama born. 

608 

84 

Gautama began to reign. 

589 

I0e8 

Gautama obtained deification (became a 
Buddha). 

551 

141 

Ajatasat began to reign. 

544 

148 

Gautama died and obtained Nib-b1ian (anni- 
hilation.) 

548 

149 

S. E. 

1 The Sacred Epoch established by 
King Ajatasat. 

520 

172 

24 His son U-da-ya-bad-da, began to 
reign. 

496 

196 

48 His son Muny-da, and after him his 
son Na-ga-da-sa. 

485 

207 

59 Maha Sam-b7ia-wa. 

478 

214 

66 His younger brother Chula Sam-b'ha- 
wa, began to reign. 

472 

220 

72 Su-sa-na-ga in Maj-ji-ma (central 
India). 
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B. C. 

K. 

S. K. 


453 

239 

91 

His son Ka-la-san-ka, in Maj-ji-ma. 

443 

249 

101 

Twat-ta-paong, the founder of Sa-re- 
k’het-ta-ra, (or Ras-se Myo, vul- 
garly called Prome.) 

426 

266 

118 

His son Rat-ta-sc-na in Maj-ji-nia. 

404 

288 

140 

Nan-da began to reign, and was fob 
lowanl by eight Kings of the same 
name in Maj-ji-ina. 

392 

310 

162 

Chan-ta-kiit-ta in Maj-ji-ma. 

376 

316 

168 

His son Bin-tu-sa-ra in Maj-ji-ma. 

373 

319 

171 

His son Twat-ta-ram in Prome. 

351 

341 

193 

His son Ram-b'haong in Prome. 

330 

362 

214 

His son IPham-ma-sau-ka in Maj-ji- 

ma. 

326 

366 

218 

lyham-ma-sau-ka received the sacred 
affusion (Alfhi-se-sa). 

320 

372 

224 

Prince Ma-hin-d’ha became a priest 
(Rahan), and his sister, Princess 
San-g’lia-mit-ta, a })riestess (Ra- 
han). 

307 

385 

237 

The period of the third rehearsal of 
the communications of Gautama. 
The priest Ma-hin-d’ha went on a 
religious mission to Si-ho (Ceylon). 

301 

391 

243 

Ra-han-man, son of D’hani-ma-saii- 
ka, began to reign in Prome. 

2S9 

403 

255 

Death of D’ham-ma-sau-ka (literally 
“ his going to Heaven.'’) 

251 

441 

293 

His son or grandson, Rak-k’han, be- 
gan to reign in Prome. 

219 

473 

825 

His son K’han-laong in Prome. 

182 

510 

862 

His son Lak-k’hong in Prome, 

148 

544 

396 

His son Si-k’han in Prome. 

118 

574 

426 

His son Si-ri-rak in Prome. 
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H. V. 

(J. H. 

S. li. 


Ill 

581 

436 

Tci-pa-niang in Pronic. 

94 

598 

450 

The comnumications of Gautama re- 
duced to writing in Ceylon. 

()0 

632 

484 

Ta-pa-rnan’s son, l^i-ram, in Prorne. 

8{) 

A. t>. 

653 

505 

Ram-mak-k’ba in Prome, and his son. 

ai 

713 

565 

Ram-sin-ga in Prome, and his son. 

24 

716 

568 

His son Ram-niun-clui-lin-da in 

Prome. 

39 

731 

583 

llis brotlier Re-rin-da in Prome. 

54 

746 

598 

His son Miin-ja in Prome. 

5C 

748 

600 

His son Pii-nyan-nya in Ih'ome. 

59 

751 

603 

His brother Sa-k’lui in IVome. 

(52 

754 

606 

Ba-k’hi in Prome. 

05 

757 

609 

His younger brother, Kan-nu, in 
Prome. 

OG 

758 

610 

His elder brother, Kan-tuk, in Prome. 

69 

761 

613 

His elder brother, Bin-ja, in Prome. 

73 

7(55 

617 

His son Su-mun-dri, in Prome. 

79 

771 

623 

P. J'!. 

1 The Prome Epoch, establish- 
ed by King Su-mun dri. 

80 

772 

624 

2 His son Ati-lia in Prome. 

83 

775 

627 

5 His brotlier Su-panya-na-ga- 
ra-chin-na, in Prome. 

94 

786 

638 

16 Death of King Su-panya-na- 
ga-ra-cliin-na. 

107 

799 

651 

^9 Sa-mud-da-raj began to reign 
in Pugan. 

152 

844 

696 

74 Ras-se-kyaong in Pugan. 

167 

859 

711 

89 Phru chau-ti in Pugan. 

242 

934 

786 

164 His son T1iimany-rany in 
Pugan. 
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A. I>. 

i;. K. 

S. li. 

1 *. K. 


299 

991 

843 

221 

Ills son Rang-niang-pok in 
Pugan. 

.‘^24 

lOlG 

8G8 

24G 

His son Pok-san-lany in 
Pugan. 

asu 

1078 

930 

308 

Ikul-dMia-gau-sa went to (-ey- 
lon. 

987 

1079 

931 

309 

Pi)k“sang-lany’'s son, Kyaong- 
du-rach, began to reign. 

412 

1104 

95G 

334 

Ilis son Sany-tlian. 

4G9 

llGl 

1013 

391 

Muk-k’ha-nian, and Sii-rai. 

491- 

118G 

1038 

41 G 

Sany-t^ ban's great grandson- 
' Ra-mwan-inya. 

51 G 

1208 

lOGO 

438 

Sok-ton. 

523 

1215 

10G7 

445 

His son Sang-lang-kyaung- 
ngai. 

532 

1224 

107G 

454 

His brother Sang-lany-pok. 

547 

1239 

1091 

4G9 

His brother K^han-laong. 

557 

1249 

1101 

579 

His brother K’lian-lap. 

5G9 

12G1 

1113 

491 

His son T’hwan-t’hok. 

582 

1274 

112G 

504 

JFIis son T’hwan-prael). 

598 

1290 

1142 

520 

His son T’liwan-k’hyach. 

G13 

1305 

1157 

535 

Pup-pa-chau-ra-lian . 

G39 

1331 

1183 

5Gl 

V. Ji. 

1 The present Vulgar 


Epoch, established 
by Pup-pa-chau-ra- 
han. 


540 

1332 

1184 

5G2 

2 

His son-in-law Shwe* 
bun-si succeeded. 

G52 

1344 

119G 

574 

14 

His brother Pis-sun. 

GGO 

1352 

1204 

582 

22 

His son Pit-taung. 

710 

1402 

1254 

G32 

72 

His brother Na-k’hwe 
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A. U. 

G. li. 

S. E. 

1*. H. 

716 

1408 

1200 

638 

726 

1418 

1270 

648 

734. 

1426 

1278 

656 

744 

1436 

1288 

666 

753 

1445 

1297 

675 

762 

1454 

1300 

684 

766 

1458 

1310 

688 

785 

1477 

1329 

707 

829 

1521 

1373 

751 

846 

1528 

1390 

768 

864 

1556 

1408 

788 

889 

1581 

1433 

813 

914 

1606 

1458 

838 

930 

1622 

1474 

852 

945 

1637 

1489 

867 

966 

1658 

1510 

888 

972 

1664 

1510 

894 

997 

1689 

1541 

919 

1030 

1722 

1574 

952 

1056 

1748 

1000 

978 

1081 

1773 

1025 

1003 

1151 

1843 

1095 

1078 

1154 

1846 

1098 

1076 


V. K. 

78 

Myang-ka-kywc\ 

88 

Siiig-ga. 

96 

Sing-k’liwnii. 

106 

His son Shwe-lnung. 

115 

Ilis son T’hc-wan- 

124 

twang. 

His son Sliwe-mauk. 

128 

His son Cliau-k’liang- 

147 

nach. 

His brother T’hwan- 

191 

Ivvat. 

His son IChai-lii. 

208 

His brother Py any -by a 

226 

His son Tan-nak. 

2.51 

Sin-chwan and his bro- 

276 

ther Cha-le-nga-kwu. 
His son Sing-g’ho. 

292 

Taiing-sn-kri, (The 

307 

Mountain chief.) 
Kwan - ebau - kraiing - 

328 

pru. 

His son Kraung-cho. 

334 

His brother Chuck-ka- 

359 

te. 

Kraung-p'’hrus’son 

392 

Nau-ra-t’ha* chau . 

His son Chau4u. 

418 

Kyan-chach-sa. 

443 

His grandson Alaun- 

513 

cliany-su. 

His son Ku-la-kya. 

516 

His son Mang-rai-na 


ra-siing-ga . 
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A. D. 

G. K. 

S. K. 

P. K. 

V. E. 


1157 

1849 

1701 

1079 

519 

His brother Na-ra-pa- 
ti-chany-sii. 

1190 

1882 

1734 

1112 

552 

His son Je-ya-sing-ga, 
or Nan-taung-niya- 
niang. 


1904 

1756 

1134 

574 

His son Kya-cliwa. 

1227 

1919 

1771 

1149 

589 

His son Uch-cha-na. 

1233 

1925 

1777 

1155 

595 

His brother Mang- 
k’hwe-k’hye. 

1277 

19C9 

1821 

1199 

639 

His son Kyany*chwa. 

1291 

1983 

1835 

1213 

653 

His son Chau-nach. 

1300 

1992 

1844 

1222 

662 

Ta - eh i - sh ang- si - 1 1 a~s u 
in Panya. 

1313 

2005 

1857 

1235 

675 

His son Chau-rnwan- 
nach in Panya. 

1322 

2014 

1866 

1244 

684 

His son Uch-cha-na. 


This year Asang- 
k’ha~ra-c h a ii -r wan 
founded Chit-kaing, 
and be^an to rcijiii. 

o o 


1330 

2032 

1874 

1252 

C92 

His elder brother Ta- 
ra-bya-kri in fliit- 
kaing (Sagaing). 

1342 

2034 

1886 

1264 

704 

His younger brother 
Na-chi-shaiig kyany- 
chwa in Chit-kainjr. 

1351 

2043 

1895 

1273 

713 

His son Kyany-chwa in 
Chit-kaing. 

1356 

2048 

1900 

1278 

718 

Chan-niwan-nach died, 
and Pngan was de- 
stroyed. 

1362 

2053 

1905 

1283 

723 

Kyany-ch\va^s brother 
Maupa-na-ra-su in 
Chit-kai ng. 
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1364 12056 1908 1J286 7^26 His cider brother Ucb- 

cha-na-praiino* in 

Chit-kain^'. This 
year Sa- to-n i a ng- 1 )y a 
foundetl An^wa (A- 
va), and began to 
reign, Chit-kaing 
and Panya were de- 
stroyed. 


1^77 

2009 

1921 

1299 

739 

His father-in-law Ma- 
ny-kri-cliwa in Ava. 

1401 

2093 

1945 

1323 

703 

His son Ta-ra-bya-kri 
in Ava, sueeceded 
tile same year by 
Mang-kaung 1st. 

142^ 

2114 

1900 

1344 

784 

His son Chany>pru- 
shang-si-ha-su in 

Ava. 

1425 

2117 

1909 

1347 

787 

His son Many-Dia- 


gnay in Ava, siie- 
eceded the same 
year by Ka-le-kye- 
ngo. 


1420 

2118 

1970 

1348 

788 

Mo-n’hany-mang-ta-ra 
in Ava. 

1439 

2131 

1983 

1361 

801 

His son M{ing-rai- 
kyany-eliwa in Ava. 

1442 

2134 

1980 

1304 

804 

His brother Na-ra-pa- 
ti-kri in Ava. 

1408 

2100 

2812 

1390 

830 

His son Maha-si-ha-su- 
ra in Ava. 

1480 

2172 

2024 

1402 

84^ 

His son Mang-k ’haling 
J2ijd in Ava. 
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A. 1). 

G. 

S, 1^. 

l». K. 

V. K. 


1501 


2045 

1423 

863 

His son Sliwo-iian- 
kyany-shan^in Ava, 
(proper name Na va- 
pa-ti.) 

1520 

22^S 

2070 

1448 

888 

Mo-rriuiny -sO'haii-pwa 
ill Ava. 

1541 


2085 

14G3 

903 

IJ ii-b4iaung-chan- 
bdnva in Ava. 

1540 

2238 

2090 

1 468 

908 

His son Mo-bya-na-ra- 
pa-ti in Ava. 

1551 

2243 

2095 

1473 

913 

Cha- kong - cliany - su - 
kyaoy-taug, or Na- 
ra-pa-ti-gan, in Ava. 

1554 

5^240 

2098 

1 476 

916 

Sa-to-inang-chan in 

Ava. 

1505 

2257 

2109 

1487 

927 

Ib’any- chiin - inang-rai- 
kyany-cbwa in Ava. 

1597 

2289 

2141 

1519 

959 

N y anng - ram - man - kri 
in Ava. 

1005 

2299 

21 49 

1527 

967 

His son Anaiik-pak- 
1 vvan-niang'-tar-a-kri 
in Ava. 

1029 

2321 

2173 

1551 

990 

Sa-lwan in Ava. 

1048 

2340 

2192 

1570 

1010 

His .son Na-dat-da-ya- 
ka in Ava. 

1001 

2353 

2205 

1583 

1023 

His brother J'runy- 
nuing in Ava. 

1072 

23G4 

221 G 

1594 

1034 

His son Na“ra~wara 
in Ava, succeeded 
the same year Mang 
rai-ky any- tang, 
grantlson of Sa-lwan. 

1098 

2390 

2242 

1620 

1060 

His son Man-aung-ra- 


da-nga-da-ya-ka in 
Ava. 
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1714 S406 2258 1836 1076 

1733 2425 2277 1655 1095 

1752 2444 2296 1674 1114 

1760 2452 2304 1682 1122 

1763 2455 2307 1685 1125 

1776 2468 2320 1698 1138 

1781 2473 2325 1703 1143 


1819 2511 2363 1741 1181 


1822 2514 2366 1744 1184 


His son Chang-p’hru- 
shang in Ava. 

His son K’haung-thit, 
carried captive to 
Han-sa-wati. 

Alaung-b’Jiu-ra (Aloni- 
pra), began to reign 
at Miit-chobo,(Mon- 
chabo). 

His son U-pa-ra-ja at 
Chit-kaing. 

His brother Chany- 
p’hru-shang (Scin- 
bucn), at Ava. 

His son Chany-ku-cba 
at Ava. 

His cousin Paung-ka- 
cha, commonly called 
Maung-maug, son of 
U-pa-ra-ja, at Ava, 
succeeded the same 
year by his uncle Pa- 
d iin-mang or Man-ta- 
ra-kri, son of A-laung- 
b’hu-ra, and founder 
of A-ma-ra-pu-ra. 

His ])resent Majesty, 
grandson of Pa-dun- 
mang, ascended the 
throne at A-ma-ra 
pu-ra. 

Ava rebuilt, and made 
the ca])ital. 
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No. IX. 

V()C'abularip:s. 


VLNTG LISH. 

lUJKM F.si:. 

A RAC A N, 

N A R. Y r, N . 

IvYEXr. 

Sky 

. Moh 

Kaiing-kan Muko 

A -no. 

Star . 

Ko-’nt)k-kal 

K re 

Sa 

A-sho. 

Sun 

. Na 

Ni . 

. M u 

K’hu-ifhi 

Moon 

La . 

La 

lA 

Klau. 

^slatul 

Kyvvon , 

Kywari 

. Sue . 

Kyun, 

Mountain 

. Taung 

Taung 

Kacha . 

Song. 

Stone 

Kyauk . 

Kyauk 

. Le . 

1 A3 Jig. 

Water 

. He . 

Hi 

li 

ri'i nio- ) 

Tli-j. 

River . 

Myit 

Mrik 

^pra-loh J 

Lik. 

Sea 

, Poiig-le 

Pan-le . 

Pod('-loh 

Paii-lai. 

Fire . 

Mill 

Mi . 

. Me-u 

. MUa. 

Man • 

La 

Yonk-kya 

Pa-po-kwa Pa-dau. 

Woman . 

. Main-ina 

Ming-ina 

. Pa- pa-mu 

No-tau, 

Fatin' r 

Aplia 

A-ha 

Pa 

Pan. 

Motlier . 


A-yauiig 

. Mo 

. Nil, 

Head 

K’haung 

Ciaung* . 

Pako . 

Lu. 

Fye 

. Myit"si . 

Myit-si 

. Pametha 

Myik. 

Mouth 

N’hok 

Kandwcn 

Pukobu 

, Ka-ko. 

Tiger 

. Kya 

Kya . 

. Batho . 

Ky-i. 

llog . 

Wet . 

W et 

Toh 

. Wok. 

Buffalo . 

. Kuwi 

Kywc 

. Ihtna 

Nan. 

Dog 

K’hwa 

. Kvvi 

Till 

. U-i. 

Eh'phaiit 

. Sen 

Sail , 

. Kaso 

Mu-i. 

Goat . 

Sit 

Sik 

Mo tele 

. Ma. 

Fowl 

, Kyet 

Kret 

. Soil 

A. 

Fish . 

Nga . 

Na 

Nya . 

. Nan. 

Gold 

. Shwe 

Shwi 

. Tu 

Ha. 

Silver . 

VOL. ir. 

N g'we 

Mwi 

(* 

Se . 

. Hen, 
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ryoLisn, 

BURMKSE. 

\KaCAN. 

iv ARYEN. 

K YEN. 

I^opper . 

Kye-ni . 

Kri-ni 

. Tora 

Kyi. 

Tin . 

Kye-’phyu 

fKa-ina-^ 

1 D^hvn 1 

rTa-wahY 

1 (white S' 

Ka-bau, 



Lr “j’* } 

Liron) J 


Iron 

Tlian 

. Than 

.Ta . 

. T’hi. 

Cotton 

Gwon 

Wa 

Be 

Pwa. 

Silk 

Po . 

. Po . 

. Thato 

. Po. 

Pepper(black) ■ 

j Na-yok- ^ 
(kaung j 

! fNarok-l 
rtkauiig J 

Moritha 

Lut. 

Sugar Cane , 

. Kyan 

. Kran 

. Tipoh . 

Su. 

Rice . 

San 

Sain 

II nth a 

. Saiing. 

Rutaii 

» Kyin-lon 

. Krin-long 

Re 

Mo. 

1 

Bauana . - 

(IS’gdiot- } 
(pyau-thi J 

i* Napyan-thi Thakiii 

. NT an -pan 

Suit 

.S’ha . 

• Sa . 

. Jtha 

Isi. 

Weiive, to . 

Yet. 

Ret 

Patata 

. T'hau-tau. 

Boat 

, T;he . 

. Laung 

. Kli 

Klu-i. 

Buy . 

We 

We 

Prapre 

. K’ha-Th*. 

War 

. Sit 

. Sik . 

. The 

Va. 

City . 

Myo 

Mro 

We . 

. Lu. 

Few 

. Ni . 

. A-ne . 

. Siko . 

A-yat. 

Many . 

Mya 

A-inya . 

'Faprukla 

. Auong. 

Great . 

• Kyi . 

.Kii . 

. Pado . 

A-len. 

Little . 

Nge 

Me 

Asih 

. A-dik. 

Sweet 

. K'hyo 

. Kliyo 

. A soh 

A-twi. 

Bitter 

TCha 

Kdia 

Tahka 

, K’hau. 

Good 

. Kaimg 

. Kaung 

. Are 

A -tail. 

Bad 

So 

So 

Tareba 

. A-si. 

Be 

. P'hyit 

. Hi . 

. Glib . 

A-mi-c. 

Do . 

Lok 

Lok 

Pam ad a 

. Po. 

Give 

. Pa . 

. Pi . 

. Prehi . 

Pet. 

One 

Tit 

Taik 

TaplC 

, Pa-hat. 

Two 

. N’hii 

. Ndiaik 

. Kiple 

Pa-n'hi. 

Three 

Thon 

Thong . 

Thcple 

. Pa-t’hong, 

Four 

. Le . 

. Lc . 

. Liiiple , 

Uhi. 
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i:ng limi. 
Fiv(‘ 


Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 


n U 11 M ES 

I.. AR.\(AX. 

K AR VEN 

. KYl’.N, 

Nga 

. Na 

Yep 16 . 

N’hilU. 

K liyauk 

. Kin auk 

. Kuple 

. S’houk. 

K’liwo-n' 

’hit K’hii-nliaik Nuiple . 

Shi. 

S’hit 

. 8’hit 

. Kliople 

Sdiat. 

Ko 

. Ko 

Kuiple 

. Ko. 

Ta-S{i 

Ta-S(‘ 


Ha. 


Eleven - Tii-se-rit Ta-se-taik Sitaple 

Twelve . . Ta-se-n’hit Tii-se-u’haikSi-^kiple 

Twe))ty . . N’hit-se . N’lniik-se Ki.'^i 

One lliiiulrod Ta-yo . Ta-ra . 7'areya . 
One Thousand Ta-thanng . Ta-thaung Tagato 
10 Thousand Ta-lhanng Ta-lhaiinc: Tagala . 
1 00 d'housand Ta-tlung^ . Tathing . Tagathi 


. Kan-la-hai. 

Kaii-la-idhi. 
. Kn-i. 

Pya-hai. 

. Toung-hat. 

Shoiing-hat. 
. S hin-hat. 


No. X. 

DEPOSITIONS OF EI ROPEAN AND OTHER ( APTIVES 
IMPRISONED BY THE BURMESE (R)VERNMENT 
DURINCi THE LATE M AR. 

*ruE following depositioiib, taken ])eforc me at Ran- 
goon, in the month of Alay 18520, sliortly after tl)e t^essation 
of hostilities, illustrate in so interesting and striking a 
manner the character of the Rurmesc and tlieir Govern- 
ment, as well as the Instory and incidents of the war, that 
I deem them worth insertion. Several of the parties ex- 
amined, it will soon be discovered, were individuals of much 
acuteness and intelligence; and all of them were, not only, 
well acquainted with the country and people, but had 
been placed under circumstances, in many resjX'cts, ex* 
t remel y fav oiirable . 


Tlie Burmese lia^e numerals extending to ten millions. 
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JOHN LAIRD. 

(ii(cs/i(i/i. Wluit is your iiamo, and of what country 
arc you ii iiativo ? — Ai/s7ver» My name is Jolm Laird; I 
was l)oru in tlic town of Forfar, county of Angus, Nortli 
Britain. 

Q. When did you first come into tlie Burman domi- 
nions? 1. I came first to Bangoou in command of the 

shi]) ]\!a]iomed Sliah in March ltS20. After a stay of 
about one month, I returned to Bengal ; 1 came back again 
to Hangoou in August or St^ptember of the same year, 
and have continued in the Burman coiinlry ever since, with 
the e\eej)tion of a short absence of two months, when I 
visited ('aleutta. 

Q, How liave you been em])loyed during your residence 
in this country ? — 4. As a mercltant and agent. 

(J. Have you nsided any time at the Burman capital ^ 
---1. I went tlu* Burman capital, then Amara})ura, 
for the first time, in December 1820, and resided tliere 
on that occasion about ihne months, when I returiK'd 
to Bangoon, Inning disposed of the goods wliieli I took 
up. I >isited tlu‘ capital again, then A\a, in the ])eginning 
of 1828, and stayed tliere about three ir.onths. 1 left Ban- 
gi>on th(‘ last time for Ava in 1821, and did not return 
until released from ])rison by the British army. 

(i. What UH)k you to Ava upon this last oi casion ? — 
A. 1 wi»s orderetl up in chains, by the King and Ih'ince of 
Sara wadi. 

(1. Did you go u}) in chains? — A. No; I ])aid a bribe 
of sixty ticals to the commander of tlie war-boat sent from 
Ava tocon\ey me, aiul w^as excused. 

Q, With what ofieiiec w-erc you charged ? — A. Witli 
none whatever tliat I am aware of. I was simply told 
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that the King had called uu‘. Fifty mew came to my house 
to put me in irons: I said, Dcni’t put me in irons, I will 
make you ii ]>resent.” They demanded six hundred ticals, 
and were finally satisfied witli sixty. 

Q. J)o you understand the TJurman language ? — /I . F 
understand generally what is said, and can speak a few 
words. 

Q. How did you generally communicate with the 
native inhabitants? — 4. Through inter])rcters whom I 
always kept in my employment. 

Q. Do you speak any other of the Indian languages ? — 
yl. Yes, Ilindiistanee and Malay. 

a. AYere you agent for the Prince of Sarawadi ? — 
yl. Yes, and also for the late Prince of Tongo, brother t(» 
the King. 

(2. Did you enjoy any privileges under the Prince.^ — 
yl. Yes, I liad a monoptdy of the teak timber, and other 
])roduce of the province of Sarawadi, wliich is the domain 
or estate of liis Higliness. The ))eoplc could sell their 
})roduce to me onlv, as long as T gave tlie market price' 
of Sarawadi for it. 

Q. Had you a title from his IMajesty the King? — 
A. Yes; I got one through the Prince of Saraw^adi to 
strengthen my hands as his agent. 

(2. Did this title confer any power on you? — A. Yes; 
a great deal : I could enforce payment of my own debts, and 
was not subject to the jurisdiction of the IMyowun of llan- 
goon. I was under the authority of tlie Shah-bandar 
only, a Spanish gentleman of tlie najue of Jainciego. 

(cl. Are you wi ll accpiainted w^lth the Prince of Sarawa- 
di — A. Yes. 

U. Do you consider you w'cre in his confidence ? — 
A. As a cojmnercial agent I was, and upon other subjects 
he often spoke to me familiarlv. 
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Q. Did you ever hear his Highness express ins opinion 
conc(*rning a war with the British? — d. Yes; when I 
arrived at Ava, on the 4th of IVIareh, ltS^4, 1 waited upon 
the Prince of Sarawadi. lJ])on that occasion, liis Higlniess 
asked me if I knew a Mr. Richardson, who had lately 
(piitted Ava. I informed him that I knew this individual 
only as a clerk of IMr. Gouger, a British merchant then 
at the capital, and afterwards inijirisoned. The reason of 
his Highness putting this question was, that the Oourt, on 
the information of certain IMoharnmedan merchants, had 
been led to suspect Mr. Richardson to be a spy disjiatched 
to Bengal by Mr. Gouger with information for the British 
(Government. His Highness then observed, There are 
two Chiefs of Assam and (kissay, who have run off into 
tlie British territory ; ch) you think the Paiglish Govern- 
ment will deliver them up?’’ I said, it was contrary t() the 
custom of the Fmglish to deliver up any person who had 
sought their protection. The Prince, on hearing this, said, 
If they will not deliver tlnmi up, we will go to war and 
take them by forct'. Do you think we can beat the Eng- 
lish I said, No d' to which the Prince re})lied, “ See 
how" wa^ beat them at Coxes Bazar. You are strong by 
sea, but not by land. We are skilled in making trenches 
and (ihhalis^ which the Paiglish do not understand.’*’ 1 
answered, I beseech you not to deceive yourself wuth this 
opinion, but advise his Majesty not to go to Avar.’’ I 
atlded, that the English and Burmans were two great 
nations Avho had been long friends, and ought not to 
t[uarrel on account of Iavo petty individuals, like the 
Princes alluded to. The Prince said, “ If the Chiefs are 
not surrendered, there w’ill be war and he continued tc» 
insist that they would be taken by force. 

ih Are yon of opinion that the Biirman Court and 
peo])le, generally, W'ere anxious for a war with the English^ 
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— A, Yes, I am of ojnnioii that, from the King to the 
beggar, they were liot for a war with tlie English. They 
looked Lnx)ii tlie Efiglish as a parcel of merchants, and 
considered the Governor-General to be of no higher rank or 
constHjuence than the Viceroy of Rangoon. 

Q. What has induced you to form this oj)inion ? — 
A, What I heard repeated at the Prince’s levees daily 
as coming from the palace, and the o])inion.s expressed 
by liimself and his courtiers upon many occasions, almost 
daily. I judged also from the opinions expressed by 
Ihirinan inercljants who were in the habit of transacting 
business with me. 

What ad\'antage do y^ou consider the Bunnans ex- 
pected to derive from a war with the English? — A. They 
expected to conquer Bengal, to plunder it, and extend 
their territories to tlie westward. 

(3. Did you ever hear that the Bunnans, before the 
war, were alarmed at the ]>ower of the British Govern- 
ment in India? — A. No, I never heard so. 1 have always 
considered that the Bunnans had a contem])t for the Bri- 
tish, whom they considered as merchants who had liired a 
few mercenary soldiers to tight for them. 

(3. Were they aware of the wealth of Calcutta and 
Bengal? — d. Yes, certainly: tliey judged of it from the 
reports of their own merchants who visited Calcutta, ab 
well as by tlie large investments l)roLight to Rangoon by 
British merchants. 

Q. Do you consider that this circumstance was any 
inducement to a desire for war with tlie Paiglish ? — /I. C’er- 
tainly. 

Q. Were you ever in the presence of his Majesty the 
King of Ava ? — A, Yes, often. 

Q. On such occasions, did you evcj* lu*ar an opinion 
e\])resbed which led you to believe that the Court was 
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desirous of a war witli the Englisli ? — A Yes; I reiiieiii- 
ber one eireimistance whi(‘li struck me very forcibly, and 
led me to form that opinion. When f was in Ava, for the 
second time, in I was present at an eveniu;:^ levee of 

the King. The late ilandula, and several of his ollicers, 
who had just arriveil from the concjuest of Assam, were 
there. They had on their heads gold-wrought handker- 
chiefs, part of the plunder of Assam. The King took 
them off their heads and admired them. One of the At- 
wenwuns said to the King, ‘‘ Your Maje.sty’s dominions 
now^ extend to the Northern Sea. There never was so 
great a King as your Majesty.” The King smiled, and 
asked, if in his new ac(|uisitions there was any port of 
trade for large sliips. It was answered, that there was 
not; but that there was a considerable inland trade with 
Bengal by boats. The King then ordered that a proper 
person should ])e appointed Shah-bandar for the collec- 
tion of his revenues in Assam. Bandula now j)rcsented 
the King with two English dogs wdiieh had been taken, 
and ])roceeded to mention what number of prisoners he 
had brought, as w'cll as the hostages and ])resents from 
the nati\e Ib'ince whom he had left in authority. Ban 
dula said, “ I ])ursaed the fugitives across the Burram 
pooter into the British territory ; but, as the English are 
on terms of friendship with }our Majesty, and you derive 
a large revenue from their trade to Bangoom I retired. 
But if your IMajesty desire to have Bengal, I will con- 
quer it for you, and will only require for this purpose 
the Kolas, or strangers, and not a singh‘ Burman.” llis 
Majesty smiled, but gave no reply. lie was greatly 
pleased with what he heard during the evening, and 
was fidgeting about in his seat every now and then, ac- 
cording to his custom when lie is dclighU‘d with any thing, 
Q. What Kulas, or strangers, do ymi suppose Ban- 
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(lula meant upon this occasion? — A, Mohamnieclan and 
riiiKlii settlers from Western Asia, residing at the ca])i- 
tal, and, I imagine also, (Chinese. 

Q. Arc these strangers numerous at the Burman 
capital? — A. Yes, particularly the Chinese and Cassayers, 
who, f suppose, form a fourtli part of the whole ])o[)ula- 
tion of the cajntal ? 

Q. Who was your interpreter on this occasion ? — 
4. Mr. liodgers, an Knglishnian, who lias resided forty- 
one years in the countiy, and understands the language 
tlioroughly. 

Q. What observation did Mi\ Rodgers make u})on ^^hat 
transpired upon this occasion ? — A. lie said tome, “ If the 
King takes the advice of these men, tliere will be war witli 
the Knglish, and the country is gone."* I said, “ Why 
don't you advise his Majesty against it. Ib^ said, ‘‘ If at 
this moment 1 uen^ to speak a word on tlie subject, my 
head would be cut oil'.”* 

Q. Did you ever hear that Bandula had marched at 
the head of an army towards the British frontier before the 
commencement of the war? — A. In going up to A va by 
water, in the month of February I met troops pro- 

ceeding to join tlu‘ army of B.indula, then at Sambeguen. 

Q. Were you told that they were going to attack the 
British dominions ?— d. No. I sent my interpreter on 
sboie to make incpiiry, who stated on his return, that the 
rejiort was, that the army was intended to tpiell a rebellion 
in Aracaii. 

Q. What was said at Ava when news arrived of the 
capture of Rangoon by tiie British army? — A. I heard at 
the levee of the Frince of Sarawadi, that the King had 
issued orders for raising an army to drive th(‘ strangers 
out of the country. It was said that he expressed a 
hope that the Kulas would not run away before the 
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arrival of his army, as their fire-anus would be of gre«at 
service towards tlie con(|uest of Siam. It was the o;ciieral 
belief that tlie English had come to burn and plunder 
the country, and carry off the inhabitants, in the manner 
practised by the; Ilurmans and Siamese towards each other 
on the frontier. 

Q. How soon were you put in confinement after tlie 
arrival of the Eiiiglish at Ilangoon ? — A, The English were 
imprisoned on the J28th of IVIay, and the Americans on 
the 8tli of J line. 

Q. When yon wore in prison, had you any opportu- 
nity of getting news of what was passing? — A. Yes, some- 
times even to the capture of a Sepoy’s jacket. 

Q. What opinion did the Hiirmans generally entertain 
of the British soldiery before the commencement of hos“ 
tillties ? — A. They imagined them to be a rabble, and 
tliey thought that ten thousand Bunnans would beat four 
times the number of British troops. 

Cl, W'^licn did they begin to change their opinion on 
this subject? — A, After the capture of tine Seven Stock- 
ades, where Tliongba-woongliee, who eomnianded, and a 
Woondock, were killed. 

(I Did this event ])roduce a strong impression in Ava ? 
— A, Yes; the Court was much alarmed, but continued 
to assert tliat the English were afraid to advance from Ban- 
goon. 

U. AVhether were the Bunnans most afraid of the Euro- 
pean or Native troops of the British army.?— J. They 
were afraid of the European troops, and not of the Native. 

(h What means had you of ascertaining this ? — A. I 
ascertained it from deserters of the Burnian army, who 
were Imprisoned with me. 

Q. "Wliat did they say of the conduct of tJie Sepoys ? 
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— A . Tliey said, they waved tlieir hands as a signal for 
them to be off, and fired over their heads. 

Q. Did you liear tins once, or ofteiicr? — A. It was 
constantly re])eated to myself and the other ])risoners. 

Q, Are you aware what object the Durnians had in 
repeating this story? — d. No; I cannot say. 

Q» Did you believe it at the time? — A. No; I did not 
believe it. 

(i. Are the Hurmans, in your opinion, now convinced 
that they have been worsted by the English.^ — A, Yes, 
certainly. 

il To wliat do they ascribe their defeats ? — A. They 
now acknowledge the superior courage and discipline of 
the Ilritish t loops. 

Q. Do you think the present peace will be lasting? 

d. No; I do not. There is no confidence, no faith, to 
be placed in the Eurmans, from the highest to the lowest 
rank. If they supjio^e themselves to have an ojiportunity 
oi regaining the provinces conquered from them, they will 
not fail to avail themselves of it. 

Q. Do you consider that the appointment of a Ib'itish 
resident at the Court of Ava is likely to have a beneficial 
effect in preserving peace with the lEirmans ? — A. Yes ; a 
person in that situation wall have every opportunity of 
watching the designs of the Court. 

Q, Is it easy to gain information of the transactions 
of the Court of Ava? — 4. Yes, very easy. By means of 
small presents, almost any intelligence might be obtained. 
A piece of book -muslin, or Icno, or a handkerchicf.fneci* 
of a new pattern, will often do the business. 

Q. Do you not think that the British agent will be 
jealously watched by the (anirt ? — 4. Yes; at first, but in 
time this will be got over. If bis Majesty takes a personal 
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liking to the resident, nil didieulty is got over ; and then 
woe be to the man who says any thing against liini. 

Q. Do yon think the resident will experience any difli" 
cnlty in communicating with the Britisli Govtrninent, 
through Aracan, or by Rangoon? — A. Ves, much diffi- 
culty. Letters will be often intercepted, and tlie commu- 
nication frecpiently interrupted. 

Q. What line of demeanour, on the ])art of the British 
resident, do you consider would ])rove most beneficial to 
the interests of his Government? — .1. The first matter 
necessary, is to get into tin* King and Queeirs favour; then 
into that of Menzagi, the Queen’s brother. The resident 
should confine his visits to the members of the Royal 
famil\ ; but, by means of small })resents, kce]) on good 
t('rms witli tlie AVoonghees, Attawuns, and Woondocks. 

Q, Do you consider that the Britisli trade in the Bur- 
man dominions is likely to receive any jirotection or bene fit 
from the jiresence of a British agent at the Court of Ava ? 
— A. Yes, undoubtedly. I would return to Ava myself 
as a merchant, were a British resident appointed there. 

Q. Have you had extensive means of gaining infor- 
mation resjiecting the trade of the Burinan dominions.? — 
A , Yi's, very considerable means. 

Q, AVhat do you consider to be the productions of the 
country, eitlier at present suited for foreign exportation, or 
likely to become so, when the country is settled, and trade 
on a fair footing? — .1. Tlie following ('numeration occurs 
to me: rice, grain, cotton, indigo, cardamuuis, black- 
pepper, aloes, sugar, saltpetre, salt, (eak-timber, stick-lac, 
kutcli, or terra japonien, areea, dainar, fustic, sajiau-wood, 
Avood and earth oil, honey, bees’ wax, ivory, with rubies 
and sapphires. I may add, that tlie following metals and 
minerals arc found in tlie Bunnan dominions: iron, copper. 
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k-ati, ^'okl, silver, aiitimun^r, white statuary luarhle, lime- 
stone, and eoals. 

(). AVhat do you know respecting' the teak trade ? — 
/I. I had a monopoly of the teak forests of Sara wadi, the 
principal jdaee of })roduec, for one year. 

(1. ^Vllat do you supj)ose may be the annual ])roduce 
of Sara wadi ? — d. I got about 7-500 pair of shinbins ; but, 
notwithstanding the monopoly, others got large rpiantities 
also. 

(i. Do you know^ any thing of the produce of the 
teak forests of Taiin, Ib'ome, and Tongo ? — d.No ; I cannot 
afford any precise iiifv)nnalion respecting them. 

(i. Have you e\er visited the teak forests of Sarawadi, 
and what do you think of them? — A. I have. Tiie timber 
is very iiiie, and in great quantity. It is all natural wood, 
the Bunnaiis never ])lnnling. 

Q. Are tliey capable of affording a larger annual ])ro- 
duee than they yield at present? — A. Yes; any quantity 
tb(‘ jiiarket may demand. 

(h Do tile forests of Sarawadi produce kuteli ? — A. Yes, 
in great (jiuuitity. Tliis produce is obtained by boiling tlie 
wood of a forest lree^% which is in plenty. It is inferior in 
fjiiality to the kuteli of the upper provinces, being darker 
in colour. 

(i. Have you ever seen any cane-sugar in Ava? — 
A, Yes; I have seen some very line elayeil sugar, manu- 
factured by the Chinese of Ava : I thouglit the best de- 
scription of it sLiperioi' to the Siam sugar. 

Q. AVhat was the price of this sugar in the market of 
vXva? — A. IVom thirty to thirty^-six Sicca rupees the 100 
\iss, or 305 ])onii(Is avoirdupois. 

Q. Are you of opinion that the culture of the sugar- 
cane, and manufacture of sugar, miglit be extended ? — 


* Mimosa ('athechu. 
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A. I was told by the Chinese, that nothing was wanting 
but a market to enable them to produce sugar in large 
(juantity. The Burmans prohibited the exportation. 

(2. Are you of opinion that any part of the Burman 
territory is suited to the produce of indigo? — A, Yes; 
the lower parts of the country, especially the districts of 
Sarawadi and Sarwa. The soil of these is rich. I have 
seen indigo growing wild, and the natives cultivate a 
considerable (pjantity for home use. When the war broke 
out, I was on the point of establishing an indigo manufac- 
tory, at a place called Tendo, in Sarawadi. 

Q. Have you ever heard of any other person having 
established, or proposed to establish, an indigo manufac- 
tory in Pegu? — A, Yes; Sarkics Manook, an Armenian 
merchant of Rangoon, established an indigo manufactory 
in the district of Sarwa, immediately before the war, but 
I do not know the result. 

Q, What are the principal articles of import by sea 
into the Burman dominions.^ — A. Bengal, Matlras, and 
British piece-goods; British woollens, iron, wrought and 
unwrought, cop])cr for ship-building, lead, (piicksilver, 
borax, sulphur, gun})Owder, fire-arms, saltpetre, sugar, 
arrack, and rum ; a little o]num, earthenware, C'hinese and 
English glass-ware, cocoa-nuts, and betel-nut. 

Q. Has the trade in piece-goods increased of late 
years? — A, Very much, especially in Britisli piece-goods, 
which were not known at all to llic Burmans a few 
years ago. The trade in Madras ]neee-goods has deelincd. 

Q. Do you know any thing of the trade carried on 
between the northern parts of the Burman dominions and 
China? — A. Yes; I have made iiupiiry into it. 

Q. Will you mention what you know res])ecting it ? 
— A, The trade is carried on at Banmo, on the Cliinese 
frontiers, and a fair held at a place called Midai, four or 
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iivo miles to the north vvard of Amarapura. M(^hammc‘dau 
and Burman merchants of Ava go to Banmo to meet the 
Chinese, part of whom come down to Midai in December. 
I liave visited the fair at Midai, and think there could not 
be less than four thousand Chinese there. 

Q, Wliat goods did the Chinese import ? — /I. Chopper, 
orpiment, quicksilver, vermilion, iron-])ans, silver, gold, 
rhubarb, tea, fine honey, raw silk, spirits, hams, musk, 
verdigris, dry fruits, and a few fre^h fruits, with sonic dogs 
and pheasants. 

Q. What description of tea is it tliat the Chinese 
bring? — A. It is black tea, of different qualities, made up 
in round cakes or balls; some of it is of very fine flavour, 
and some very indiflerent. 

(i. Do you know of what part of China this lea is the 
produce? — A. No; 1 do not, but siqipose it to be the 
production of the provinces adjacent to the Burman 
Empire, J have made three voyages to Canton, but never 
saw tea of the same description there. 

Q. AVhat are the ordinary prices of this tea in Ava ? 
— A, When the caravan arrives, tlie price of tea is low, 
but rises wIkmi it goes away. I never paid, by retail, more 
than one tical a vis, (tliree pounds sixty-five cents,) for 
Avhat I purchased for my own use. 

(i Do you consider this tea fit for the Eurojiean 
market ? — A. Yes ; I think the best quality is. There are 
much worse teas drank in Europe. 

(i. For whose use is this tea imported.? — y|. Chiefly 
for that of the Chinese residents. The Mohannnedau 
residents also use a considerable quantity, as well as the 
higher classes of Burmaris — all, in >hort, that can aflbrd it. 

Q, Are you aware that the tea-plant is the production 
of some parts of the Burman Empire ? — A. Yes; but I 
do not know of what part. Tea, under the name of 
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lA'|x*k, is coiiMiiiutl by all ohissos <)t‘ Jbiniians, and is a 
great article of Native trade. It is eaten in small quanti- 
ties, after meals, with garlic and sesanium oil ; and it is 
customary to offer it to guests and strangers, as a token of 
elcome. 

(i. Do you know how, and where, saltpetre is obtained 
in the Rurman country? — 4. Yes; I have seen it manu- 
factured at a ])lacc called Aong-l)en-le, about ten or twelve 
niiU's from Ava. The salt])etre ap]>ears as an efflorescence 
on the soil, which is washed and filtrated. The lye is 
boiled in Chinese iron-pans, and the crystals form about a 
])iecc of wood inserted in the ])ots. The same lyc affords 
connnon salt, which is separated by a process which I do 
not understand. 

U, Were the saltpetre grounds cxtensi\e in the vicinity 
of Aong-ben-le ? — 4. The whole country appeared to me 
to be impregnated with saltpetre. It was very barren, 
and ]n’oduced nothing but a few tamarind-trees and thorns. 
A few of the lowlands, watered by a huge tank several 
miles long, and about two broad, afforded rice. There is 
another place, to the southward of Ava, where saltpetre is 
manufactured in larger quantity than at Aong-beu-Je, 

Q. ITow do the Chinese convey their goods? — 4. On 
small horses and mules, which tliey do not dispose of, but 
take back to China. 

O, What time do the Chinese take in travelling from 
their own country to Ava? — A, I cannot preci.sely say, 
but I have heard two months. 

O. What returns do the Chinese ciiiefly carry back 
with them.^ — yl. The principal article is cotton, and then 
ivory and bees' wax, with a small quantity of British 
woollens, chiefly broad- clotlis and carpets. 

a. Have you beard what quantity of cotton is export- 
ed from Ava to Cliina annually.? — 4. I liave made in- 
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cjuiry, and seen great quantities exporteiL I consider, 
the (juantity cannot be less than seventy thousand Bengal 
bales, of three: hundred }>ounds each. 

ii. Do ytni know any tiling of the quality of this 
cotton, and whether it be cleaned, or goes in tlu^ seed ? 
— A . The greater jiart of it is cleaned : all that is sent 
on horseback is so. The cotton of the lower provinces is 
of a short stajile, that of the upper long, and of the finest 
texture. 

D. Did you ever hear that the cotton of l^egu is 
sent to Ciiittagono- and Dacca — A. I have understood it 
is, and that from it is inanufactured the line Dacca inuslin. 

il. Do you know any thing of the trade carried on with 
the country of the Shuns, or, as it is called by Europeans, 
the kingdom of Lao ? — A. Yes. The Shans repair annu- 
ally, in the dry season, to the Barman country, liringing 
with them, stick-lac, bees’ w^ax, a yellow dye-w'ood, various 
drugs and gums, the names of which 1 do not know ; I’uvv 
silk, lacker- ware, ready-made clothes, consisting of jackets 
stuffed with cotton ; onions, and garlic, turmeric, and coarse 
cane-sugar in cakes. Stick-lac is the [)rincipal article. The 
Teturns are dry fish and nappi, whth salt. 

a. Where are the fairs field to which the people resort ? 
— A, The chief fair is lield at a place called Pick, from 
six to (‘ight miles south of Ava, on a small river which falls 
into the Irawadi under the w'alls of the capital. I have 
been there ]mrchasing stick-lac. The next largest fair is 
at the Dagon Pagoda, near Rangoon. There are several 
minor ones along the east bank of the Irawadi. 

Q. You have stated you were imprisoned on the S8th 
May ? — A. Yes. 

U. How were you arrested ? — A, I was called to the 
palace by a messenger, who stated that the King wished to 
see me. When I arrived there, I was interrogated by a 

^OL. II. /* 
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secretary. After the interrogation, I was delivered into 
the hands of a gaoler, and detained in the palace that 
day and following night. Next day I was interrogated 
by another secretary. The principal charge made against 
me was, that I had brought up newspapers with me when I 
came last from Rangoon, and did not communicate the con- 
tents to the Court. 

Q. What answer did you give to the charge — A. I 
stated, that I was forbid the Court, — did not understand 
the Burman language, and therefore had no means of com- 
munication. 

Q. Had any person advised you in regard to the 
conduct you ought to pursue upon such an occasion ? 
— A, Yes. The Prince of Sarawadi advised me to say 
nothing about the war, or give any information respecting 
the dispute about the island of Shalipari. 

Q. After your second interrogatory, how were you 
disposed of? — A. I was kept under arrest at the palace 
until the 8th of June, when I was committed to the 
state gaol, with three pair of irons, by sentence of the 
Lotoo. 

Q. How were you treated when in the palace ? — 
A. During my stay there, I was ])ut seven times into the 
stocks, for not above a quarter of an hour on each occasion. 
I was each time released on payment of a small bribe, to 
extort which was the object of putting me in. 

Q, Wore you maltreated wlien sent from the palace to 
the state prison?— A. No; none of the prisoners were 
maltreated, with the exception of Mr. Judson. 

Q. How were you treated in prison ? — A. At first, the 
whole of the ])risoners had a long bamboo passed between 
the legs, over the fetters ; so that one leg rested on the 
bamboo, and the other on the platform on which we lay. 
We had no mats or pillows to lie on. Our food was not 
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allowed to be brought into the gaol to us by our servants, 
without paying a bribe at the door. The head -gaoler 
informed us, that we might be released from this state by 
paying among us, to the best of my recollection, between 
two and three thousand deals. There were nine of us ; 
we refused to pay so large a sum, and a smaller one was 
taken. As far as I remember, Messrs. Judson and Price 
paid one hundred ticals each. Mr. Gouger, for himself 
and two persons imprisoned along with him, two hundred 
and ilfty ticals. Tlie Prince of Sarawadi promised to ])ay 
two hundred ticals for me, but did not pay them, for 
I was a second time put in close confinement, after the 
Prince had cpiittcd Ava to take command of the army, and 
told it was on this account. 

a. Were the prisoners ever jirevcnted from liolding 
intercourse with each other? — A. Yes; we were at one 
time put in separate cells, and prohibited from speaking 
to each other. Indeed, we were generally prohibited from 
conversing with each other, and for the three first montlis 
rigidly so. 

Q. Were you supplied with food and clothes by the 
Government while in prison ? — A, No, with not a particle 
of either ; we were even obliged to pay half a tical a 
month for permission to our servants to come in with our 
food, besides other occasional exactions. It is not the 
custom to feed any description of prisoners. The Sepoy 
prisoners of the British army were, contrary to custom, 
ordered to be fed by the King, but the gaolers plundered 
them of the greatest part of what was ordered. 

Q. How long were you imprisoned in Ava — A. Some- 
what more than eleven months. 

Q. Where were you sent, after being taken out of gaol 
in Ava? — A, First to Amarapura, where we stayed one 
day, and then to Aong-ben-le, tenor twelve miles from Ava. 

/•2 
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Q. W ere you maltreated when conveyed from Ava to 
Aong~ben-le ? — A. Yes; we were stripped of all our 
clotlies, except a pair of trowsers and a shirt ; a rope was 
tied round our waists, and we were bound two and two. 
A keeper, wlio had a rope two or three fathoms long 
iixed to each prisoner, drove us along; and in tliis manner, 
in the heat of the sun, and in the month of May, we 
travelled, barefooted and barelieaded, to Amarapura. At 
this j)lace, our feet being blistered and cut, and being no 
longer able to travel, we were put in irons, and sent in carts 
to Aong-bcn-le. 

a. Did any of the ])risoners sillier from tliis treatment ? 

yl. Yes; a Greek of the name of (kmstantine was killed 
by it. An officer of rank, to whose charge we were 
delivered, acconijianied us from Ava, and perceiving that 
the Greek could not travel, ordered a horse for liim. After 
the governor w%as out of the way, the horse was taken away. 
Tie could not go on, and was dragged for some way along 
the ground ; a cart was then pressed, and lie was put into it. 
lie arrived close to tlie old palace at four in the afternoon, 
insensible, and expired about sunset. 

d Did you see Constantine the Greek dragged along 
the ground ? — y| . Yes ; I did. 

Q. How did he come to suffer more than the rest ? — 
yl. He was an old man, and the sinews of his legs were 
contracted- 

(i. AVhat do you suppose was the reason for your being 
taken from Ava to Aong-bcn-le? — yl. The rakan-wun, 
appointed to the command of the army after the death of 
Ilandula, had been for a few days our fellow-prisoner at 
Ava, and used to promise Mr. Rodgers, if released, to do 
something for our comfort. Aong-ben-le was his place 
of l)irth, and we therefore, at first, imagined we were sent 
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there at his intercession; we wciv . 

it W71S his intention to massacre us at the 

which was to march through Aoiig~ben-lc for this purpose. 

Q. Do you know what became of the Pakan-Avun ?— 
.4. He was put to death by being trod upon l)y elephants, 
on a charge of treason, about a month after he was raised to 
power. 

Are you of opinion that he intended to destroy 
you ? — A . No ; 1 never thought so, but 1 think it likely 
that he wislicd to destroy two of the party, Rodgers and 
Lanciego ; who had, as officers of the Rurman Ciovern* 
ment, thwarted him several times, lie was a clever and 
ambitious man, and having been twice punished by the 
King, it was supposed he wished to avenge himself, by de- 
throning his Majesty, and assuming the Government. Had 
he succeeded in this, lie would have made peace with the 
I'higlish and used us as instruments in bringing it about. 

Q. How were you treated in the prison at Aong-ben- 
Ic? — A. Worse than at Ava: I was live or six times put 
into the stocks to extort money from me, and had to pay 
four times for the irons I had on. 

Q. Was your property confiscated? — ^1. It was seized 
by the Government, with the exception of my wearing- 
ajiparel, and we lived upon the labour or begging of our 
servants. 

Q. Did your Indian servants behave well to you duj^ 
ing your imprisonment ?—yl. Yes, extremely well, particu- 
larly a Talain and Malay domestic. 

Q, From what class of the natives did you receive tlic 
greatest kindness? — yl. From the petty traders and poor 
people. The only people of rank who ]>aid us attention, 
were the wife of the Governor of Aong-heii-le, and the 
Myosarc of that place. 
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or Native officers were confined 
Q. About two luindrcd and fifty were 

confined at one time for a day or two only ; seven were 
left in close confinement with us, all of whom died, but 
one, of dysenteries, brought on by irregular supplies of 
food. Sometimes they had nothing to eat for two or three 
days, and then they had too much and ate voraciously. 

(Signed) John Laird. 


The Reverend Mr. A. Judson. 

Q . AVhat is your name, and of what country are 
you a native — A. My name is Adoniram Judson, and 
I am a native of Massachussets, in the United States of 
America. 

Q. How long have you resided in the Rurman domi- 
jiions — A, I arrived at Rangoon in the month of July 
1813, and have resided in the Rurman dominions ever 
since, witli the exccj)tion of two short visits made to Ren- 
gal and Madras. 

(i. How have you been generally occupied during 
that time? — A, For the first six years of my stay, I 
was entirely occupied in studying the Rurmese language, 
and framing a dictionary of it ; and for the next four in 
p'eaching the Gospel to the natives, translating the New 
Testament into the Burmese language, with the other 
duties of the Mission. For twenty-one months I was a 
prisoner, out of which I was seventeen in irons. 

U. Have you resided any time at the Burmese Court ? 
—A . I have visited Ava, or Amarapura, three times, and 
resided there in all near three years. 
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a. Had you, during that time, any intercourse with 
any of the members of the Royal family, or the principal 
officers.? — d. Ill my second visit to Ava, in 182^^, I had 
freijucnt intercourse with the I'alace, knew almost every 
member of tlie Royal family, and both the public and 
private officers of State, the Woonghccs and Attawiins. I 
have spent whole days at the Palace, and five or six times 
attended tlie morning levees, which is considered a matter 
of especial privilege. I arrived at Ava, the third time, in 
the beginning of 1824. I then visited the Palace, and 
renewed my accjuaintance with the Chiefs, but was receiv- 
ed coldly by his Majesty. I continued, as in my former 
visit, however, to visit at the houses of the King’s brothers 
and sisters, the Queen’s brother, and other ])rincipal 
officers. 

Q. What, according to your opinion, was the cause 
of your being coldly received by his Majesty, during your 
third visit to the Court.? — A, I conceive, that the prin- 
cipal reason was, the approaching rujiturc between the 
Rritish and Rurman Governments. 

Q. Was there any distinction made between American 
and British subjects by the Court of Ava .? — A. Before 
the war commenced, it was fully explained to the Bur- 
mese Government, that the American Missionaries were 
not subjects of Great Britain ; and under this impression, 
I thought it safe to visit the Court in 1824, although tlien 
of opinion that war was impending. The imprisonment 
of the American Missionaries, after the commencement of 
the war, now convinces me that they made no distinction. 
The Burmese, in fact, are of opinion, that all white men, 
except the French, arc subjects of the King of England. 
Since the overthrow of the Emperor Napoleon, they even 
believe that France has become part of the King of 
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England’s dominions. The Americans arc peculiarly lia- 
ble to be confounded with the English, from speaking the 
same language. 

Q. On your way from Rangoon to Ava, in 1824, did 
you observe any hostile jireparations making? — A. I olr 
served none until reaching Prome, when I heard that 
troops were levying in all the provinces above that place. 
As I advanced, I saw' in several places the conscripts 
(juitting the villages wdicre they had been raised. Re- 
tween Sembeguen and *Pugan, 1 met the Rantlula pro- 
ceeding in state to take command of an army assembled 
at the former place. I was told that the destination of this 
army was the British frontier, 

Q. Did you see the army which you have now men- 
tioned ? — yl. No ; 1 did not ; I passed on the o])posite side 
of the river ; and at all events, Sembeguen, where the 
troops w^ould be assembled, is several miles distant from 
the bank. I saw only the troops in the immediate suite of 
Bandula, probably not above one thousand. 

Q, AVere you told, and by whom, that the army of 
Bandula intended to attack the British dominions — A. 
I was told that such was the intention, but I cannot 
specify any particular authority for tliis opinion : the 
impression was general among the people : no secret was 
made of it. 

Ci. Had you any personal intercourse with Bandula, 
on the occasion of meeting his fleet on tlie river ? — A. No ; 
I did not see Bandula, but my boat was stop})ed and 
examined by his orders. I stated that I was proceeding 
to the capital by orders from the King, and was allowed to 
pass. 

Q. Do you know what became of the army of Ban- 
dula, to which you now allude ? — A, Soon after my arrival 
in Ava, I heard that Bandula with his army had arrived 



at the place of his destination, and had sent tlie JUirniese 
Government a plan of some meditated attack on the 
British territory. This was stated to me by a ])erson 
who had heard the King mention this circumstance at 
one of the morning levees. I cannot recollect the person 
who gave me this information, but think it was Dr. Ibicc, 
who was then more in habits of visiting the Palace than 
myself. 

Q. During your residence at the Court, have yon 
ever observed any disposition on the part of the ollicers of 
Government to enter into a war with the British.? — /I. 
Prom the first visit T made to Ava, such a disposition has 
always been manifested whenever an occasion ])rcsented 
itself to express it. I heard such sentiments expressed 
by the principal officers of Government, but more particu- 
larly by the members of tiie Iloyal family. 

G. Did such a disposition exist during the late reign ? 
— A, I have understood that it did; but cannot speak 
from personal experience on this subject, not having, al- 
though in the country, visited the Court of Ava until the 
accession of the present King. 

Q. What, according to your opinion, led to the late war 
between the British and Burman Governments? — A. A 
jealousy of the British ]>owcr on the part of the Burmans, 
confidence in their ovui prowess on account of the recent 
conepaests of Cassay and Assam, and a desire to extend 
their territory. 

Q. What oj)inion did the Burmese Court entertain of 
the military character of the British nation and power in 
India, previous to the war ? — A, They thought the British 
power formidable to ihe Hindus only ; but considered 
themselves a superior order of men, whom the British 
could not withstand in battle, botli on account of personal 
courage, skill in stratagem, and the ])ractice of desultory 
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modes of Wcarfarc, which would fatigue and destroy a 
British army. 

Q, Did you liear what was thought at Court when news 
arrived of the capture of llangooii ? — A, It was consi- 
dered a mere marauding incursion, similar to that which 
the Siamese frequently made on the province of Marta- 
ban — an cxain})le quoted at the time. The King fre- 
qucntl}'' ex])rcssed his anxiety for the speedy march of 
his troops, lest the English who had landed at Rangoon 
should escape. 

Q. Who were tlie persons about the Court that most 
frequently expressed, in your hearing, a desire for war 
with the British Government in India? — A, The Prince 
of Sarawadi, brother to the King, a favourite, and the 
person next to him in rank ; the Princess of Taongdwen, 
the eldest sister of the King, and on that account unmar- 
ried, according to immemorial usage ; a person of great 
intelligence, and perfectly well ac(|uainted with the feel- 
ings of the Court; and the Seah Wonghee, the King’s tutor, 
and amongst the courtiers next in influence to the Queen’s 
brotlier. 

Q. Can you recollect any particulars of conversations 
held Vvith any of the individuals now mentioned, on the 
subject of war witli the English ? — A, I have frequently 
lieard the Prince of Sarawadi expatiate for half an hour 
together upon this subject. His language used to be to 
the following ])ur])ort. I render the expressions from the 
Burmaii as nearly as I can recollect them. The English 
are the inhabitants of a small and remote island. What 
business have they to come in ships from so great a distance 
to dethrone kings, and take possession of countries they 
have no right to ? They contrive to comjuer and govern 
the black strangers with caste (Hindus) who have puny 
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frames and no courage. They have never yet fought 
with so strong and brave a people as the llurmans, skilled 
in the use of the sword and spear. If they once fight 
with us, and we have an opportunity of manifesting our 
bravery, it Avlll be an example to the bla9k natives, who 
are now slaves to the English, and encourage them to 
throw off their yoke.’’ About a month before my impri- 
sonment, the King’s sister, already mentioned, said to me 
in conversation, that it was obvious the English were 
afraid to fight; that their conduct on the frontier was 
mean and cowardly ; that they were always disposed to 
treat and not to fight; and that upon some occasions, 
when the Burman and British troops met, the British 
officers held up their hands to entreat the Burmans not 
to advance. She insisted that the whole conduct of the Bri- 
tish for some time past indicated unequivocal symptoms of 
fear. She added : We shall now fight certainly, and will no 
longer be dissuaded. The new (lover nor- General acts fool- 
ishly ; he is afraid of us, and attempts to coax us, yet conti- 
nues the usual course of aggression and encroachment.” 

G. Did you ever hear the Scab Wonghee, the King’s 
tutor, ex})ress any opinion on the prospect of a war with 
the English? — A, The late Seah Wonghee was a man of 
few words and of a cautious disposition. I have often 
heard him talk of the danger to the Burmans of the neigh- 
bourhood of the British power, and the necessity of w^atcli- 
ing their conduct. I once obtained a grant of land for a 
house through this officer. lie took a long time in word- 
ing the document, and took especial care to mention to his 
people, in my presence, calling upon me to understand what 
he said, tliat the grant was not in perpetuity, lest it might 
hereafter be claimed, be said, as the territory of the Ameri- 
can Government. In this he appeared to me to refer to 
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the history of Dritisli aggrandizement in India. It was 
through Ills oflBcers, chiefly, that I learned the sentiments of 
this individual. 

Q. Can you recollect the names of any other individual 
of consequence w’lio expressed in your presence an opinion 
on the question of a war between the Burman and British 
Governments.^ — -1. From the nature of the Burnian Go- 
vernment, the principal officers of State express themselves 
with extreme caution on all public (|uestions. The same 
caution w^as not so necessary to the King’s brothers and 
sisters, and therefore tliey expressed themselvts more freely. 
As the war a})proached, tliis caution increased ; and when 
tlie subject, u])on one occasion, w^as introduced before one 
of the Attawiins, tin’s officer did not hesitate to insinuate, 
that the American Missionaries wxrc spies of the British 
Government. I have heard the dependents of the chief 
ministers, and otlier subordinate olficers of Government, on 
innumerable occasions, ex])ress similar sentiments on a war 
with the British, to those which I have ascribed to the 
Prince of Sarawadi and the Princess of Taungdwen. 

Q, Did you hear that any proposition for the conquest of 
the British tenitories w as ever entertaineil on the part of tlie 
Burman Government ? — A. In the presence of the Princess 
of Taungdwen, I was once consulted liy her ofllcers on the 
practicability of coiupiering Bengal. My reply was, that 
it was as difficult for the Burmans tocompier Bengal, as for 
the Fnglish to conquer Ava ; wdiich expression was viewed 
by tlie Burmans as affording as strong an aflinnalion of the 
imjiracticability of the scheme, as words could convey. 
Their answer w as, You do not believe just now, — in a 
little while you will be coiiviiiced.” "J’his conversation, to 
the best of my recollection, took place in Marc h or A]jril 
1824, after the march of Bandula’s army, which was the 
subjc‘ct of discourse when my opinion w as asked. 
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Q. Can you recollect any other circumstance aflbrtliiig 
an intimation of the sentiments of the Court of Ava on the 
subject of a war with the Dritish ? — A. Nothing speci/lc ; 
but I may mention a circumstance whicli occurred to me 
one morning, during my second visit to Ava, at the close 
of the year 18^22. I met one of the oilicers of the young 
Ileir-apparcnt, the only son of the King, then a child of 
about eleven years of age. I asked this person some cpiCvS- 
tions respecting his young master. In the course of tlie 
conversation, lie used the following expression : — Tliis is 
the Prince who, when he arrives at manhood, is to rule over 
all your Kula countries.**’ This ])rediction in favour of the 
young Prince was a matter of general belief among the Bur- 
mans, and could refer only to the British territories, being 
the only Kula countries accessible to the Barmans. 

(i. What is the meaning of the term Kula? — A, Its 
original moaning was, men having caste, or Hindus ; but 
now it is extended to all the nations lying west of Ava, who 
are divided by the Barmans into h/ffck and w/tile Kulas. 

(i. Have you understood that any of the Asiatic stran- 
gers residing in Ava were instrumental in exciting the 
Burmans to a war with the British ? — d. I have uniformly 
undt'rstood that the Brahmins of Cassay, IMunnipore, and 
U])per India, residing in Ava, from hatred of the British 
rule, were active in instigating the Burmans to war. 

ii. Are there many Brahmins residing at the Court of 
Ava — A. A great many; and ’they are particularly fa- 
voured by the King, and often consulted. 

(i. Did you ever hear any person eoimected with the 
Burman Government complain of any specific act of aggres- 
sion on the ])art of tlie British ? — A, I have always heard 
that the principal complaint, was the refusal on the })art 
of the British to deliver up refugees, d’liis liad been a 
subject of (a)mplaint during my whole residence in the Bur- 
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man don\inions. At tlic commencement of the war, I also 
heard it stated that tlie Britisli had forcibly seized an 
island in the Naaf river, belonging to the Burmans. Mr. 
Lanciego, a S()anish gentleman in the Ikirman service, who 
was inijjrisoned witli me, informed me that he had told the 
King, that the dispute concerning the Naaf island might be 
settled, and war avoided. The King answered, We have 
gone too far, and must proceed.’’ This expression, accor- 
ding to Mr. l^anciego, was ])ronounced by his Majesty in a 
tone wliich seemed to indicate that he personally regretted 
the prospect of war with the English. 

Q. Does Mr. Lanciego understand the Burman lan- 
guage, and on what terms was he with the King? — A. 
Mr. Lanciego understands the Burman language perfectly, 
and was a great favourite of the King. He had high titles, 
and was Collector of the Port of Bangoon. 

Q. VViiat sensation was produced at Ava by the success 
of Bandiila at llamoo ? —A strong sensation, as I under- 
stood from others ; for when the news came I was a pri- 
soner. I saw, from the place of my confinement, the ])ri- 
soners, tlieir baggage, arms, and ammunition, carried in 
public ])rocession, and the King himself came out to view 
tile spectacle. 

Q, Have you ever heard that the Burman Government 
lias felt dis])leasure at the British power being an obstacle 
to the extension of its territories to the westward ? — A. 
When I was at Court, fetr the first time, in ISIO, the year 
of his present Majesty’s accession to the throne, the late 
Mr. Gibson, who afterwards went on a mission to Cochin 
China, was engaged by the King’s orders in constructing a 
map of the Burman dominions, together witli the adjacent 
countries of Ilindostan, Siam, and Cochin China : Mr. Gib- 
son had exhibited this map to the King, and came to nic 
from the palace, mentioning what had taken place. The 
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King, on seeing the map, used the following expression : 
‘‘You have assigned the English too much territory.’’ 
Mr. Gibson said that the map gave a correct representa- 
tion of the extent of the British dominions. Tlie King 
answered, with evident feelings of dissatisfaction : “ Tlie 
territory of the strangers is unreasonably large.’' This 
was before the conquest of Assam, and it was observed 
that this country would be a desirable acquisition to the 
Burmans. 

Q, Are you of opinion that the late war might have 
been avoided on the part of the British by negotiation ? 
— A, I am of opinion that war was ultimately inevitable, 
but might, perhaps, have been delayed for a short lime, 
by the British Government yielding to all the demands of 
the Burmans, especially the restitution of the refugees. 
The next demand would have been for Chittau'onfir and 

o o 

Dacca. 

Q. What reason have you for believing that Chitta- 
gong and Dacca would have been demanded ? — A , The 
Burmans considered that they hacl a good claim to them, 
as having once been dependencies of the kingdom of 
Aracan. I have heard this claim frequently urged, and, 
to the best of my recollection, on one occasion by the 
Brince of Sarawadi. The claim to these parts of the 
British dominions was so generally maintained by all classes 
of public officers, that if I liad introduced the sub- 
ject, I might have heard it insisted upon every day of 
my life. 

Q. Did you ever sec any royal proclamations, edicts, 
or oilier ])ublic documents of the Burman Government 
concerning the late war.? — A, It is not generally the 
custom of the Burman (iovernment to publish proclama- 
tions on such occasions, '^rherc was no declaration of war, 
which is ah.o not customary. The })Cople in general know 
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nothing of war, but by the levy of troops and contributionn. 
When in prison, I heard a royal edict repeated by one of 
the town-secretaries witliin the prison-yard. It was when 
the 13 ritisli army had reached Sarwa. It stated that, 
whereas the rebel -strangers’' had taken possession of 
Rangoon, and issued their orders, in defiance of the King's 
authority in the lower countries, his Majesty would take 
the field in person, with 100,000 Burmans and 100,000 
Shans ; and it proceeded to make arrangements for his 
temporary absence. This was one of five or sis. edicts of 
the same nature, respecting his Majesty’s de))arture from 
Ava to conduct tlie war in person. 

Q. AVhat was the reason of his Majesty not proceeding 
in person, in conformity with these edicts? — A. I do not 
believe that he ever seriously intended to march. The 
pro])osal to do so was intended to encourage the people, 
and an artifice to get some of the courtiers to volunteer 
their services. 

Q, Did you ever hear what took ])lace between the 
King and the Prince of Sarawadi, when tlic latter was 
proceeding to take the command of the army to oppose 
the English? — A, It was generally stated and believed, 
that tlie Prince said to his Majesty, that after driving 
the English out of the country, he trusted he would 
not be stop])cd, but allowed to ])ursuc them into Bengal. 
This was thrown out with the hope of getting a favou- 
ral)le answer from the King, who only smiled, however, 
without giving any direct rejdy. 

(i. What opinion did the Burmans entertain of the 
British Sepoys previous to the war ? — A, ^rhey had a con- 
temptible opinion of the Hindus, and the Mohammedans 
of Hindostan also, but did not understand what a Sepoy 
meant. I was frequently asked by the Government offi- 
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clTs, who and what the Sepoys were, after the coninience- 
nient of the war, and w^ldle in prison — whether they were 
slaves of tile British Government, or persons eni])loyed 
on pay, or what ? Mr. Lanciego, the Spanish gentleman 
already alluded to, informed me, that vvhen once consult- 
ed by tlie King, respecting the jinispect of carrying on a 
war with the Phiglisli, he ])ersuaded his Majesty against it, 
and particularly mentioned that the British had 200,000 
Sepoys, well armed anti disciplined. Upon that occasion, 
neither his Majesty nor his courtiers seemed to understand 
what a Sepoy meant. His Majesty, on hearing what Mr. 
Laneiego said, retired abruptly ; and the courtiers ex- 
presseil their displeasure at his saying any thing to dis- 
courage the King from entering upon a war with the 
I‘higlish. 

Q. What opinion did the Burmese entertain of the Se- 
poys after the commencement of hostilities? — A, They 
entertained a poor o])inion of them, and thought they 
could easily beat them, after their success at Uamoo, and 
in an affair which, I understand, took place at Jlungpore. 
It was confidently .>tated by the Burmans, tliat while 
operations were going forward before llangoon, the Sepoys 
were amicably disposed tow^ards them, wen; anxious to 
spare them, and fre([uently w^arned them of the luiropean 
troo})s. All this was very generally believed, ami I my- 
self entertained no doubt of it at the time. It w'as also 
stated, that an amicable traffic was carried on between the 
Sejioys and Burmese troops, in which the former, among* 
other articles, occasionally disposed of muskets to the latter. 

Q. Where w^ere you when Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Dow^- 
albs detachment was repulsed from Wattigong, and that 
officer killed — A. I w^as a prisoner in tlie Burman camp 
at Mellun. 


voi.. n. 
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Q, What brought }ou there?— yl . I was stnt from Ava 
to act as interpreter to the Prince Mciniaho. 

Q. When were you sent back from thence to Ava r — A. 
Iininecliately on news b(‘ing received at Melliin of the Bri- 
tish army having advanced Bom Prome. 

Q. While encampeHl at Mellun, did you see any j)risoners 
of the British army? — A. I saw Lieut. Scott and twenty 
Sepoys, the latter taken at Wattigong. 

Q Do you know what was their conduct when brouglit 
before the Burman chiefs.? — A, Yes. I was present when 
the Sepoys in question were brought, first before the Prince 
Memiabo, and afterwards before Kaulen Mengi, and inter- 
rogated by tlie latter, through a Hiialustani interpreter, 
witli my occasional assistance. 

(i. What questions were put to them ? — A, They chiefly 
regarded the strength of the British army, and the effects 
likely to result from the death and defeat of Lieutenant- 
Colonel M^Dowall, wlio was supposed by the Barmans to 
be a general of liigh rank. 

Q, How did the Sepoys reply, and what was the nature 
of their demeanour ? — A. They answered with spirit, aiul 
tile tendency of all their replies seemed to be for the ad- 
vantage of their own Government. As far as I could 
judge, they purposely exaggerated the numbers and re- 
sources of the British armv ; and in reference to the death 
of Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Dowall in particular, they ex- 
plained the organization of the British force, stating that 
the death of a superior oflicer, even of the Commander-in- 
chief, would be attended with no disoider, as tlie next 
senior officer always took his place. The loyalty displayed 
by them gave offence to Kaulen Mengi, who got out of 
Immour on hearing their replies. 

(i. Did the Sepoys address you, or did you speak to 
them .? — /I. They recognized me with emotion, as an 
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European, the moment I presented myself, and seemed 
to think that 1 could afTord tliem protection. By direc- 
tion of Kaulen Menoi, I spoke to them in English, but 
they did not understand mo, and I do nut speak any of 
the languages of Hindustan. In giving the tenour of 
their answers, I go u})orj the translations of them rondo)'- 
ed to Kaulen Mengi by the liindustane interpreter. 

Q. What impressi(in did the conduct of the Sepoys 
upon this occasion make upon you? — ^1. P'roin the unfa- 
vourable reports I had hoard before, I tliought the Sepoys 
lukewarm in tlu‘ cause of the European Government. The 
conduct observed by them on the [)rcsent occasion shook 
that o])inioii. 

Q. Were the Sepoys in irons when brought before the 
Burman eliiefs ? — A. No; they were not in iions, but 
they had wooden yokes about their necks. They were 
afterwards put in irons, and sent to Ava. 

Q. Did you meet, during your stay in Ava, any of the 
Sepoy prisoners taken on the Bengal frontier P—d . Ves ; 
a number of tlie native officers were confined with me in 
the same ])rison, hut, from the want of language*, no in- 
tercourse took place between us. I only heard their senti- 
ments occasionally through Mr. Gouger, an Phiglish gen- 
tleman who was one of my fellow'-prisoners. 1 think they 
all died from hard treatment, with the exception of one 
])erson, whom T brought down with me to the British camp 
at Yandaho. 

Q. What opinion did the Burmese, })revious to the war? 
entertain of the Piuropoan troops of the British army ? 
— A, 'l"hey had a better opinion of them than of the 
Hindus; but considered them luxurious and effeminate, 
inca})ahle of standing the fatigues of war, and therefore 
unable to contend with a people hardy like themselves, 
who could carry on war with little food and no shellcr. 
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U. What is their present opinion of tlie European 
troops? — A. They consider them nearly invincible, fierce, 
and blood-thirsty, and discoverino* almost supernatural 
prowess. I have heard them coin])are them in action to a 
particular class of dianons, called T3alu, that, according 
to Bunnan notions, feed on human flesh. "I’hey have 
compared the rapidity of their movements to a whirl- 
wind. The skill of the EiUropeans in the use of artillery, 
and especially in that of rockets and shells, astonishes 
them, and is incomprehensible to them. I should add, 
that the forbearance and moderation of the European 
troops after victory, and their obedience to command^ 
and regularity of discipline, is a subject of admiration 
with them. In coin|)arison witli the Sepoys, they also 
observed that they were indifferent to ]>! under. 

Q. Are you aware when this revolution in regard to 
the character of the European soldiery took place with 
the Burmans ? — A. The first circumstance of the war 
which made a deep impression on the Burman Court, was 
the sudden and comj)Iete destruction, to use the language 
of the Bui mans themselves, of the Thongba Woonghee 
and his party of about one thousand men, in a stockade 
near Rangoon. I heard from a Burmese who was present 
in the action, and who, for some })olitical offence, on his 
return to Ava, became my fellow-prisoner, that this was 
effected by about three hundred Eurojieans. The Court 
l^eing dis]deascd with tiie procrastination of Ki Woon- 
ghee, had sent Thongba Woonghee, a brave but hot- 
headed man, to supersede him. This person was deter- 
mined to fight. lie sent, I think, an Armenian as a spy 
to Rangoon, who brought back news that the English 
were preparing to attack his stockade. The messenger 
was put to death for bringing accounts tending to dis- 
courage the troops; but the execution was hardly over, 
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when the Ihitish troops presented themselves before the 
stockade. My informant, and other persons, afterwards 
^ave a most appalling account of tlie attack of the 
Balus,"’ as tliey called them. The gate of the stockade 
was cliokcd up by the ruiiavvays, and almost every man 
in it pul to death by the ba3'oiiet. Thongba Woonghee 
was killed in the fight by one of his own people. This 
niode of attack was totally contrary to all that the Bur- 
mans knew of war, and struck them with consternation. 
They stated, that when one of the assailants was killed, 
another immediately took his place, and that they were 
not to be discouraged from advancing, even by wounds; 
so that it was in vain to contend with such an enemy. 
'Jdieir imaginations were so wrought u])on, that to these 
particulars they added many fabulous ones, — such as, that 
the Europeans continued to advance, after their hands had 
been cbopp(‘d off in scrambling over the stockades ; that the 
arms and legs of the wounded wi‘re carefully picked up 
and replaced by the English surgeons, who were repre“ 
sonted to be as skilful as the warriors were bold. The 
next circumstance which brought about the revolution in 
([ucstion, was the defeat of Bandula in his lines before 
Jlangoon, and his flight to Donabew ; an (;vent which 
struck the Bunnans dumb, and for a time made them 
consider their affairs desperate. They thought the British 
army woidd then immediately inarch upon Ava. The 
Trincesses of Bugan and Shwadong, with the Queen-mo- 
ther, when the news arrived in Ava, sent for Mrs. Jud- 
son, and communicated to her the particnlars of Ban- 
dula's defeat. The Princess of Pugan said on that oc- 
casion : “ The Banduia’s troo])s have piled up their arms 
for the use of the foreigners. They have all dispersed, 
and the enemy lias nothing to do but to march to Ava, 
clapping their bands.” Mrs. Judsoifs advice was asked 
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by the rriucesftcs. They wished to know wiicthcr they 
ought to run away or slay ; and if they stayed, whetlier 
tliere was any chance of safety for tliem. They entreated 
her protection and good offices with the English. Upon 
the failure at l)(flial)i‘W, tlie Ihinnans again somewhat re- 
covered their s})irits, and Ihindula was supported by all 
the strength the country could afford. The death of 
Bandula again threw tlte Court into consternation. 

(1. What, in your opinion, ])revented the Burmans from 
negotiating during the war.^ — A. All idea of negotiation 
is repugnant to the pride of the Burmans, and contrary 
to their custom. They believe the conquering party will 
ahvays keep what it has got, if it can ; and tliat mgotia- 
tion is therefore useless. Overtures to treat are always 
looked upon either as a mark of weakness, or they are 
considered as an artifice to gain time. 

Q. Do you know what was said of the first overture 
made by Sir A. (Jampbell to treat from Proine — ./I. 
The nine Europe?ans who w^ere imprisoned were sent for 
to translate the letter of Sir A. Campbell, wliich perplex- 
ed tJie Court extremely ; the idea of treating in the com- 
manding situation in which he was then, appearing so 
utterly unaccountahle to them. They endeavoured to ex- 
plain it in various ways. Sometimes they imagined that 
he was induced to treat from the prevalence of gn'at sick- 
ness in the army; at other times, they imagined that the 
King of England had disapproved of the war; then, 
that the Seiks had risen against the Englisli in Upper 
India; but the most prevalent opinion was, that the King 
of Cochin China had sent a fleet of fifty ships to assist 
the Burmans. The King went the length of sending a 
dispatch-boat to the mouth of the Jiangoon river, to as- 
certain whether the Cochin Chinese fleet had actually 
arrived or not. 
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Q. Do you think the Eunnese Government now un- 
derstands the nature of a negotiation with an European 
Government? — J. I tliink they certainly do; but no- 
thing but actual experience could convince them. After 
the negotiation which led to the peace, they were still in- 
credulous of the good faith of the British, and could not 
bring themselves to bdieve that they were sincere until 
the tirst retrograde movement of the army. The })ay- 
iiient of the money was a desperate experiment on their 
})art, for they thought that the British would take it, and 
still march on, 1 was questioned a hundred times over 
on this subject by the Woongees, and other principal 
oflicers of the Government, having been sent for at all 
hours of the day and night, by ddferent parties, for this 
j)urpose. I was asked what pledge I woultl give, and par- 
ticularly if I was willing to leave my wife and child be- 
hind, in order to be put to death, should the English take 
money and still advance upon the capital. 

Q, Do you consider the Burman Government very 
faithless? — A. Utterly so. They have no idea either of 
the moral excellence or the utility of good faith. They 
would consider it nothing Jess tlian follv to keep a treaty 
if they could gain any thing by breakii»g it. The hdelity 
hitherto observed by the British Government in fuHilling 
the stipulations of the late treaty, stu pitied the Biirmans. 
^i^hey knew not what to imakc of it ; but some of them 
liave now begun to admire it. I heard many make use 
of e\])ressions like the following: “These Jvulas, al- 
though they drink spirits and slay cattle, and are ambi- 
tious and rapacious, luive a regard for truth and their 
word, which is quite extraordinary ; whereas, in us Bur- 
mese, there is no truth. The first circumstance in the 
conduct of the British wdiich struck them with surprise, 
was the return of Dr. Sandford on his parole ; and next, 
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Sir A. C^ampbolTs returning the six lacs of rupees offered, 
after it was within his ])ower. 

Q. Has not the conduct of the British towards Burnian 
prisoners ))rodueed a favourable inipre^hion -/I . This 
produced a favourable impression on the lower classes, 
but not on the (Tovernment, wlio viewed it as a piece of 
))olicy practised by tlie Briti^sli to conciliate the ])eople, 
and seduce them from their allegiance. 

(4. Wliile at the Court of Ava, did you ever hear of 
any intrigue going on between tin* Burmese Government 
and any of the native Ibanccs of Hindustan? — ^1. I heard 
on tliree or four occasions, that the late Bandula boasted 
that he maintained a secret correspondence with several 
native Princes of Hindustan, who, according to liinj, 
would rise against the British, as soon as the Burmans 
would set them a good example. Reports of such insur- 
rections were frequently ])ropagated and received with 
avidity by the Burman Court. There arrived in Ava, I 
think in IS.'i'J, eight or ten Seiks, pur}>orting to be a 
mission from tin* Rajah of their countr 3 ^ d'hey stated, 
that they had suffered slnj)wreck in crossing a river, and 
lost the letter anti presents which they had from their 
master for the King of Ava. I understood tliat the ob- 
ject of their mission was a treaty, t>Hensive and defensive, 
to drive the British out of India. For a long lime they 
were honourably received, but during the war they became 
suspected, and were for a short time imprisoned. They 
were finally sent back with letters, and a sum of money 
given to each individual. I heard (dficers of Government 
state, that the alliance would be very desirable, particu- 
larly as the King of the Seiks had never been subdued 
by the English. 

Q. Do you know any thing of the object of the late 
Burman Mission to Cochin China.? — A, I have understood 
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tliat the ol)ject of it was an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
by which the two powers were to attack the Siamese, from 
the Kast and IV'^est, concpier the country, and partition it 
between them. 

Ci, Do you know of any political connexion between 
the liuriiuse and Chinese Governments? — A. An Em- 
bassy arrived in Ava in 1825, wliich I liave understood 
to be from the Emperor of China. A white elephant 
and a princess were demanded in strono- language, which 
occasioned some alarm to the Hurman Ckmrt, under an 
impression that the Chinese w\anted to quarrel with them. 
The white elephant and the princess, there being none 
to spare, were refused, and a number of common elephants 
and other ])resents were sent. 

G. Have you ever heard that the Burmese claimed the 
assistance of the Chinese in their war with the English ? — 
A . I nev('r heard any mention of such a thing in Ava. 

Q, Did you ever hear any of the oflicers of the Burman 
Government express regret that the Burmese hati entered 
into a war with the English? — .1. I have, in innumerable 
instances. During my imprisonment, a great number of 
[)ublic officers, falling under the displeasure of the (Jo- 
vermnent, were im])risoned along with me ; and, gaining 
the good opinion of some of them, I conversed intimately 
with them on the si.bject of the war. As early as Novem- 
ber 1821, twenty Stewards of Townships, belonging to va- 
rious Prinecsses, and other ladies of the ])alaee, got into 
disgrace, and were imprisoned. These stated to me, that 
the King was good-natured, and unwilling to disoblige 
anyone; had been teazed and over-persuaded into a war 
with the English, through the intrigues of certain am- 
bitious military leaders, particularly Bandula and INIaong- 
kyaio ; that, in an evil hour, they induced him to do that 
which they all now would give the world could be undone. 
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I said to OIK' of the persons in question, Sup})ose tlie 
English were now to retire, and leave matters as they 
stood before the war.’’ Ilis answer was, “ Oh i how good 
that would be !” Thir. feeling became more general as 
the Ib'itish army advanced ; and latterly, it was universal 
from the King downwards ; for, from the destruction of 
Thongba Woonghee and his force, and the retreat of 
liandula from the lines before Rangoon, they perceived 
that they were no match for the British. I may add, that 
after these two affairs, their efforts were made with scarce- 
ly any hopes of success. Still they went on, because their 
astrologers continued to predic t success, and their wounded 
pride forbade them to make any concessions. 

Q. Are you of opinion, from what you know of the 
character of the Burman (>ourt, that the present peace 
will be lasting — A. The Burmese have been so severely 
])unished, that I think it will be a long time before any 
courtier will have llie hardihood to propose another war 
with the British Government. 

G. What do you consider the most effectual means for 
the British Government to pursue, in order to maintain 
peace with the Burmans? — A, I think, tliat since the 
Burmans arc now so thoroughly convinced of the superi- 
ority of the British power, that what is chiefly necessary, 
is to observe towards them a fair and upright course of 
dealing, and to insist upon their side on a strict mainte- 
nance of the Treaty. By showing them that you religi- 
ously observe the Treaty, they will, in their turn, take up 
the same idea, and follow your example. 

U. Do you consider the appointment of a British re- 
sident at the Court of Ava, in conformity with the Treaty, 
as necessary, or likely to be useful.? — A. I do not con- 
sider the ])resence of such an officer at the Court of Ava 
absolutely necessary towards the maintenance of peace ; 
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but I am of opinion that it \vili he highly useful in 
maintaining and extending your commercial relations. 

Q. Do you consider that the presence t)f a consul, or 
other British agent, at Rangoon, is necessary, or likely to 
he useful? — A. If a resident be appointed at Ava, an in- 
ferior agent, depending upon him, will be necessary at 
Rangoon, as well for the purpose of protecting British 
commerce, as for maintaining a free intercourse between 
tlm resident and the British possessions. 

Q. Do you consider that an annual mission from the 
Governor-General to the Court of Ava would be ecpiallv 
useful as a permanent resident? — A. No; I do not. A 
public officer, coming in this manner, would gain no know- 
ledge of the country or people, and therefore would have* 
less influence, and of course be less useful, than an agent 
residing permanently. ^Ihc Court also will have no know- 
ledge of him, a matter ecpially necessary. I am of opinion 
that the residency should, at all events, be permanent ; 
and that when the chief authority is not j)rcsent, a subor- 
dinate one should he tliere acting for him. 

Q. Are you of opinion that a public agtait of the* 
Britisli Government residing at Ava, is likely, with good 
nianagernent, (o obtain an influence beneficial to his own 
Gt)vermnent at the Court? — d. Yes; I am fully of that 
opinion. Every thing, however, will depend on the cha- 
racter of the individual. I can conceive tliat'tlie conduct 
of many men in that .situation might, with the best inten- 
tions, be misehievou.s, rather than beneficial. 

Q. What sort of demeanour, on the part of tlie British 
officers residing at Ava, do you consider would tend most 
to conciliate the Burmans, to maintain peace, and to pro- 
mote the legitimate interests of tlie British Government ? 
— d. I think the demeanour of the British resident and 
other officers ought to be mild and unassuming. The 
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Burmiins have been coiKjuered, and know it. They 
sliould not be reiniiideti of it by haughtiness of conduct, 
or as.smn])tion of superiority on tlie y)art of the Britidi 
officers. Stickling h)r rank or ])recedcnce is generally not 
nece^ssary at the C'oiirt of Av^a, or, at least, more is to 
be lost than gained by entering into a contention with 
the Court upon such minute points. Sliould the Burmese 
discover that the British envoy is disposed to contend on 
questions of eti(]uette, it would arouse their jealousy. 
They will imagine that he has been set ovct them as a 
master, and will be disposed to dispute every point with 
him. It should be recollected, that the present King is 
himself generally inqiatient of forms, of an o])cn and 
yilayful disposition, easy of access, and dis])os(‘d to admit 
familiarity <'f intercourse. 1 do not say that this will be 
the case in the beginning; it is very ])robable that he uill 
at first consider it necessary to be reserved until he knows 
the terms on which he is to stand with the representatives 
of tlie Britisli Government. The Biirman Court will cer- 
tainly, for some time, he sus])ieious eoneerning the motives 
of his a])p()intment. 

Q. You liave read the depositions of »folm Baretto, and 
of Jeronimo I)e (’ruz, whieli 1 have handed to you 
A. Yes ; 1 liave. 

Q. Wliat do you think of them ? — A. There are some 
points to which I cannot syicak, but in general they a])j)ear 
to me to be very correct. 

Q. Arc you accpiaiiitcd with these two individuals ? — A, 
I know' J(dm Baretto slightly ; the other, not at all. 

Q. Are you of opinion that there will be war between 
the Burmese and Siamese? — A, Immediately before leav- 
ifig Ava, I heard it frc(pK*ntly asserted by tlie j^ublic 
officers of the Government, that a war with Siam would, 
under present circumstances, he highly desirable. Tliey 
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staled that a soldier could not be obtained to fioht against 
the White Kolas'” for one hundred and lifty ticals of 
lowered silver; whereas, if called upon to liglit the Sia- 
mese or Talains, or any such people, they would “go 
forth dancing.'** 

Q. Have you been frecpiently admitted into the pre- 
sence of his Majesty the King of A va — I. .During my 
second residence in Ava, of live or six months, 1 saw Iiis 
Majesty almost every day. 1 sometimes saw him at his 
public levees, but at all times had free access to the palace, 
and have frecpiently conversed with the King on subjects 
of geographv, religion, and Instory, for ten minut(‘s or a 
quarter of an hour together. Ilis Majesty was incapa- 
ble' of giving his attention to any subject for a longer 
time. 

Q. What is his IMajcsty's ])ersonal aj)pearance and cha- 
racter — -1. He is a man about forty years of age, of 
rather a dark complexion, and in pc'rson small and slen- 
der. His manners are gract'ful, and in ])iiblic dignified. 
In private, he is affable, and playful to boyishness. His 
disposition is obliging and liberal, and he is anxious to 
see every one around him ha])py. His mind is indolent, 
and he is incapable of any continued application. His 
time is passed in sensual enjoyment, in listening to music, 
or seeing dancing or theatrical entertainments ; but, above 
all, in the com})a!iy of his princi])al Queen, to whom he is 
devoted even to infatuation. His personal activity^ is re- 
markable for an Eastern Prince, and scarcely a day passes 
that he does not go on the river in boats, or ride on horse- 
back or an elephant. He is partial to Europeans. No 
person of this description comes before liim without ri*- 
c('iving some marks of kindness, 'rhe safety of the Euro- 
pean and American ])risoners is chiefly to be ascribed to 
this partiality. His Majesty is not bigoted to his own 
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religion. Fioiii conversations which 1 had N\ilh hnn on 
religious subjects, I am inclined to tliink that he believes 
in the existence of one God eternal, which is not a part of 
the Jluddhist n ligion ; but, in trutli, he is indifferent lo all 
religions. T never saw him perform an act of devotiot\ 
but once. A handsome image of Gautama stands in a 
recess in the audi(‘nce chamber, before which, aftiT the 
levee, many of the eourliers ])erform thc’.r devotions. 
H is Majesty never iloes, on such occasions ; but one dav, 
while I was in the audieiuv chamber alone, his Ma{est^ 
came walking in in his usual biisk and livc^ly manner, 
lie looketl about him, and, appearing to have nothing else 
to do, knelt before the image, made a hasty ])rayer and 
obeisance to it, and jumped up again, procc(di)ig straight 
t(.» the stables to see his favourite horses ftnl. 

Q, Have you ever been in the preseiice of he r Majcr>t\ 
the Queen? — yl. No; never. I was never })r(‘S( jit(‘d to 
her Majesty ; but have seen her three or four times in 
the palace, passing and n^passing. One day, T was sitting 
in the hall of audience, wIumi the King and Queen came 
out togetlier f?'om the inner apai tments : his Majesty at- 
tempted to introduce me, saving, This is the U^aelier 1 
mentioned to you but the Queen looked anotlier way, 
and would pay no attention, pulling the King along witl? 
her. She is much more haughty than his Majesty; ami 
her character in all other respects differs widely fniin 
his, for she is reported to be avaricious, vindictive, intri- 
guing, and bigoted. She was the daughter ol* a petty 
officer, a superintendent of gaols. She was first tlie 
King’s concubine, when he was heir-a])parcnt. Her in- 
fluence with his Majesty is so unbounded, that the Prince 
of Sara wadi and others of the Royal family have con- 
vinced themselves that she is a sorceress. No one dares 
hint at the obscurity of her origin. She has convinced 
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the* King, in accordance with the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls, implicitly believed by all the Bunnans, 
that she was his chief Queen in a former state of existence, 
and that for some peccadillo slie w^as punished by a low 
birth. 

Q. Is her Majesty a woman of great personal cliarms ? 
— A. She is about (Uie year older than his Majesty. Her 
face is not handsome, but her person is rather tall and 
well-formed. Her manners are dignified and becoming her 
station. 

lias his Majesty any family ? — A . Yes ; one son by 
his first Queen, now about fifteen years of age; and a 
daughter by her present Majesty, about four or five years 
old, the idol of her [)arents. When the Queen ex})eriences 
any difliculty in getting the recpiest of a petition granted, 
the pa[)er is put between the chikrs hands, and she is 
thrust in the King’s way. This artifice never fails. 

Q. Do you know any thing of the Queen’s brother ? 

— /I. Yes; I have been presented to him, and visited 
him in all, perhaps, half a dozen times; hut he is of 
too hauglity and reserved a disposition to eneouivme 
a})])roaeh. 

Q. Wliat is the eharacter of this person, and in what 
( stimation is he held at Court — i. In eliaracter he hears 
a c lose resemblance tf) his sister. He is cruel, rapacious, 
and a great intriguer. He is in the entire confidence of 
his sister, and through her rulc.s the kingdom. Sincu* the 
death of the Scab AVoonghec, he has no rival with the 
King, unless his Majesty^ favourite brother, the; Prince 
of Sarawadi. 

Q. A"oii have stated, that shortly after the commence- 
ment of hostilities between the British and the Burnum 
Governments, you were imprisoned at Ava by tiu latter^ 

— A. Yes. 
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Q. AVcre any groiintls assigned for your imprisonment r 
— ^1. Nothing beyond its being stated that it was the will 
of the King. 

Q. Were you ill-treated in the act of being arrested ? — 
4. Nothing })erliaps beyond what is usual in similar cases. 
I was tightly bound with cords, and thrown down and 
struck with the knees and elbows in the act of being 
secured. The cords were so firmly bound round my arms, 
that the skin was cut. By a bribe of ten ticals, the officers 
sciinewhat loosened the cords ; and when I w^as brought 
before tlie governor of the town, or chief of the police, 
he reproved them for treating me so harshly. 

Q, Were you ])ut in irons 'f — A. Yes; immediately. 

Ci. What prison were you lodged in ? — A . That in which 
all malefactors condemned to death are lodged. 

U. What description of persons were confined with 
you? — A. Bunnan thieves and robbers; state prisoners; 
deserters from the army, of an aggravated description ; a 
few^ prisoners of war taken from the British ; and tlie 
different European gentlemen, like myself, arrested in 
Ava. 

(i. How were you treated in prison? — .4. At first with 
great severity ; but after we had bribed the governor to tlie 
extent of about one hundred ticals each, and the gaolers 
and other subordinate officers in proportion, we were treat- 
ed wdth more lenity. 

Ci. What sort of severity was exercised towards you at 
first ? — A, We were placed in the inner prison, and put in 
a sort of stocks, forbid a mat or pillows to sleep on, as 
well as all intercourse with our friends. 

Q. Were you allowed food or clothing by the Go- 
vernment while in prison? — A. No; never. No prisoners 
are fed by the Government. They must starve unless 
supplied by their friends. An exception was sometimes 
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made in favour' of Hntish prisoners of v/ar. Tlie Kin;^ 
ordered each a basket of rice a month (561l)s.), but they 
never ^ot one-half of it. 

Q. How long did you continue in the prison at Ava? — 
A* Eleven months: nine montlis, with three pair of irons 
on; and two, with five. 

Q, AVIiere were you imprisoned after being liberated 
from your incarceration at Ava ? — A. I was sent, along 
with the other European prisoners arrested, to a placa* 
about ten miles from Ava, and four from Amarapura, 
called Aongbenle, and there imprisoned. 

ih What was the cause of your removal to Aongbenle ? 
— /]. It was generally stated and believed, tliat the Ameri- 
can and European prisoners were removed to that ])lace for 
the purpose of being put to death, as a kind of saerifiee, 
previous to the l\akan-Wnn taking the held against the 
English. 

Q, Who was this Pakan-Wun — 4. An officer raised 
to the rank of W oongheo, and placed in the command of 
the army ii]jon the death of Handula, and the failure of 
the other cliiefs who liail acted against tlie English. 

Q. Were you personally acipiainted with him? — 4. 1 
had met him occasionally in the ])alace, and saw him for 
a few days in the same prison with myself, during a shor^ 
confinement, when he had incurred the temporary dis- 
pleasure of the King. 

Cl. Vou state, that it was intended to put you and the 
other prisoners to death ; what do you suppose was the 
reason that this intention was not ]nit in execution — /I. 
The intention of [lutting us to death was at the instigation 
of the Pakan-AV un. Tliis person, after being about a 
month or six weeks in powder, fell into disgrace, was charg- 
ed with treasonable practices, and executed at an hour’s 
notice. Tlie idea of putting us to death was then dropricd, 
voT.. n. h 
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Q* What character did the Pakan Wua bear? — A, Of 
all the chiefs of rank, I think he was tlie worst man. 

Q. AVas the intention of putting you to death enter- 
tained at any other time than the occasion now alluded 
to? A. We were assured that the Queen's brother hatl 
given orders several times to have us secretly executed. 

Q. How do you consider that 3-011 escaped on tliese occa- 
sions ? — . 4 . Tlie governor refused to execute the order 
without the express consent of tlie King. He hinted it 
to myself in prison, and told Mrs. Judsoii and the wife of 
Mr. Rodgers so, more e\J)licitl3^ 

Q, Were the prisoners’ properties conliscated? — A. 
They were seized with a view to eontiscation ; but not 
formally confiscated. T afterwards received the value of 
what vas taken from me, at the instigation of the British 
('ommissioiiors. 

(h How did the natives of Ilindostan in 3^0111’ employ 
behave to you during your imprisonment ? — A, I had two 
Moliamni(}dan natives of Bengal, who adhered to me faith- 
fully throughout. 

Q- Do you know any tiling of a Mohammedan native 
of Bengal, a baker in the service of Mr. Guugcr, one of 
yonr fellow-prisoners — 4 . His conduct was beyond all 
praise. He adhered to his master at the risk of threats 
and punishment, and often fed him from his own labour. 

Q, Were 3 our Indian servants imprisoned ? — A, They 
were confined to the house for a few days, and afterwards 
liberated, and allowed to attend u])on us. 

Q> How many Native officers of the British army were 
confined with you ? — A . Seven or eight. 

Q. What has become of those persons? — A, They all 
died in the prison, but one. 

Q. What was the cause of their death? — A. The want 
of a regular supply of food. Sometimes tliey were two 
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or three clays without food. When the) were supplied, 
they eat, to excess, which brouglit on bowel complaints, that 
proved fatal to them. 

Q. Do you know what has become of the bulk of the 
Sepoys of the Britisli army taken prisoners by the Bur- 
mans ? — A . They were sent to a ])lace called Monai, in 
the country of tlie Slums, wliich I su})])ose to be not less 
than two Imndred miles from Ava. I was informed, before 
leaving Ava, that on the demand of the Briti.di Com- 
missioners, tliey were ordered back, for the ])urpose of being 
delivered up. 

Q. Wliat was tlie reason of their being sent to so great 
a distance? — d. The Government, on tlie advance of 
the British army, was apprehensive that the ])risoncrs 
might make a disturbanev, and therefore sent them off for 
security. 

(1. Have you read over tlie depositions which you 
have made before mi , and which I handed ovit for your 
perusal ? — A. Y es. 

G. Are tliey correctly recorded.? — d. I have made two 
or tliree slight alterations with my pen, and they are now' 
correct. 

a. Are you prepared to sw^ear to them on oath ? — A. 
In answer to this cpiestion, I beg to explain, that I object, 
from religious motives, to taking an oath on any ticcasion. 
For fifteen years, and since entering upon my present calk- 
ing, 1 have not taken an oath. I do not object, how'cver, 
to making a solemn afhrmation of the truth of wdiat I 
have deposed before you, and beg leave to say, that sucli 
affirmation was received from me, in lieu of an oath, by 
Governor Farquhar, of the Mauritius, in the year 18 Id. 

(Signed) A, Judson. 
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JkIMNIMO IMi C'ULZ. 

ii. Wlrat is your name, juitl of what country are yon a 
native ? — /I. My name' is .reronimo de Cruz. I was born 
ai Itan^'oon, and educated at the l\)rtu|»ue.se scliool of 
tiiat place. 

Q* Wliere did you learn to speak English ? — A . I 
made several voyages to Bt ngai, INladras, and Penang, as 
a Secunnie, or Quartermaster of an English ship, and in that 
situation learned a little Englisli, llindustane, and Malay. 

Q- l-)o you understand the llnrman language ? — I. 
Yes; and can read and write it with facility: I also 
understand the Siamese, and a little of the Talain lan- 
guage, for 1 once resided nine months at Martaban, super- 
intending the eonstruction of a shij). 

(2. What was your employment after you left off a 
sea-faring iife.^ — J. I actetl as a linguist to strangers at 
llangooji. 

(2. W hen the English arrivc*d at Hatigoon, where were 
you? — 1. 1 had been at Ava sometime beh>re; but wlieii 
that event took place, 1 was on my way to Jlangoon with 
the Sakia W<jonghee, aj)pointed Governor of Pegu, having 
then been nominated a King's Jiinguist. 

(2. Are you aecpiainted with any of the principal off- 
<‘ers of the Hurman Government if — A, Yes. 

G. Who are they ? — ^4. IMeiidagi, the Queen’s ])rother, 
the Prince of Saraw^adi, Memiaboo, the King’s lialf-brother, 
the Ki-Woonghec and several others. I also knew^ the 
late Bandula. 

f2. How long were you at Ava before the commence 
inent oftlie war? — A. A few months. 

Q. Hid you ever hear any of the principal officers of 
the Hurman (lovernment express their sentiments resp(*ct- 
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iiig ii war with the British before its conimenc(‘ment P — A. 
After the conquest of Assam, I heard Bandula say to his 
Majesty, ‘‘ I will also make over Bengal into your 1 lands.’’’ 
The King asked IVIr. Laneiego’s opinion on the subject. I 
was then in that gentleniaifs enqdoynient. Mr. Lanciego 
replied, “ conquest of Bengal is not practicable : tlie 
bhiglish are very powerful.’’ To which the King said, 
You know nothing about it ; are you afraid of losing the 
duties of the port of Tlangoon ? although the Knglish do 
not come to trade, the French, the Chinese, the Telingas, 
the Parset's, and other people, will come.’’ U})on another 
occasion, at the house of Bandula, this ollicer, sjieaking to 
Mr. Lanciego r(‘specting a war with the English, said, 
“ You must go and })repare twenty shi])s at Bangoon for 
an e\])edition against ('alcutta. I will attack Bengal from 
tlu‘ side of Chittagong.’’ Mr. Lanc’iego answt‘r(‘d, “ How 
am I to build twenty shi]is : it takes a year to build one 
(h AV’ere you present when this last conversation tov>k 
place? — A. Yes. 

How soon before the war did this take place? — ,1. 
About two months before Bandula marched to Aracan. 

(h Have you heard (hat Bandula marched with an 
army to attack Bengal before the English arrived at Ban- 
goon ? — j\. Yes; I have. I eanu' down from A\a to 
Bangoon, in w*th Mr. Laneiego ; and after stav- 

ing a month at Bangoon, returned with llial genthmian 
with the King’s duties. In going iq), I saw the army of 
Bandula at Sembeguen. Mr. l.anciego stavc‘d one day 
there, and had an interview with Bandula. 

(1. Do you know what took place on that occasion - 
A. No; 1 do not. Bandula took Mr. J.ancicgo into a 
private apartment, and I was not allowed to follow him. 
Mr. Lanciego appeared to have been persuading Bandula 
not to go to war ; for he said, I will petition liis IMajestv 
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not to go to war; and in the* mean while you must march 
slowly.’’ Jiandula answered, “ Yes; do you petition the 
King, and I will mardi slowly.” 

(h Do yon know what became of that army after- 
wards? — A. liefore my arrival at Sembeguen, two detach- 
ments belonging to it, under the Attawuns Maonza and 
iMaongkaing, had marched for Aracan. 

a. Do you know when llandula himself marched? — A, 
Shortly after 1 arrived in Ava, a petition from Bandula 
came to the King, giving the news of the arrival of Maon- 
za and Maongkaiiig at Aracan, and requesting orders. 
The King issued a royal order to Handiila, which directed 
him to march upon (Muttagong to take tliat ]dace, and then 
proceed for the ca})ture of (Calcutta. 

Q, How did you hear this? — A. 1 was in daily habit 
of pr(»cceding' to the ])alace wkh ]\lr. Lanciego ; and what 
happened at the Nilagang, or morning audience, I heard 
repeated in the evening. 

(1. Did you hear any thing of the operations of Hand il- 
ia’s army on tlu‘ Chittagong frontier.^ — t. No: when these 
opc rations took place, I was on my^ w^ay to Hangoon, ac- 
companying the Sakia Woonghee, who was going to take 
charge of his government. 

(1. Have you heard any thing respecting the cause of 
tlie war betwauai the Hurmans and the Dnglish ? — /t . Yes ; 
1 heard that the Aracaiuse were in the habit of stealing 
men and cattle from the laiglish country; and that the 
J aiglish, in consequence, put a guartl upon a certain island 
in the Naaf river. The Governor of Aracan reported 
this last circumstance to the King, who sent him an order 
to drive the Dnglish out, if they did not retire peaceably- 
1 also heard that two chiefs, called Maha Raja and Du- 
hrajah, had lied from the Hurman to the British territo- 
ries, and (hat the English would not deliver them up. 
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Q. What did the Sakia Woonghce do uhen lu‘ heard 
of the arrival of the English at JIangoon ? — .1. lie was at 
the time a little above Yandabo, and ]>rocceded imme- 
diately to Rangoon. He afterwards fought at Kemmen- 
dine. 

Q. Did you aceompany him? — J. No; 1 was in a 
heavy boat, and did not reach Rangoon until a month 
afterwards. 

Q. Wert' you present in any of the actions before Ran- 
goon ? — A. No; I was wandering about in tlie jungles for 
three months, looking for my wife and children, and oniy 
heard occasionally of what took jiiace. 

Q, What ditl the Rurmans say when they heard of the 
arri\al of the English at Rangoon? — ,1. Tliey were very 
glad, and said they would soon kill them all. The English, 
they said, fought with their whole bodies exposed. They 
tlfcmselves wtiidd dig trenches, lie down in them, and, 
suddenly getting uj), slioot all the strangers. A soldier at 
this time could be got for live lieals. 

(i. Wlial did tile Rurman> say when tht‘y lienrd of 
the destruction of Tliongba AV\)onghee and his foiee? — 
.1. They wem much terrilied, and could not be brought 
to fight. A soldier then eouid not be got for one hundred 
and lifry ticals. 

(T What opinion did the Rurmans entertain of the Rri- 
tish troops? — A. They were very much afraid of the Eu- 
ropeans. They said they fired straight at them ; and in 
scaling the stockades, if one of them was killed, another 
took his place; and when a man’s hand was cut ofl*, lu* 
scrambled over with the otlier. They wen* not mueh afraid 
of tlu* Sepoys, who, they said, fired over the ir heads, and 
warned them to bo off’. They said the Sejioys were frieiully 
to tliem, and did not wish to hurt them : thev were good 
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(^1. Do you know what opinion tiie lower orders of llur- 
nuuis and 'Falaius cMitertain of the Knglisli Government r ' — 
/I. They would bt* pleased if the Dn^lisli were to stay at 
llan^oon. 

( 1 . Wliy would they be pleased P — A. Because the Eng- 
lish have acted fairly towards them, committed no acts of 
extortion, and they can trust what they say. 

Q. How long is it since you left Ava ? — /I. I left Ava, 
twenty-live days ago, and have been liere four days. 

(T ^^^ere you ever in the presence of his Alajcsty the 
King of Ava ? 1 . Before the war, I used to sec his Ma- 

jesty daily, and w as a favourite wdth him. He used to play 
with me, knock 1113^ hat off, ]adl my hair, and jest with me. 
Dining the war, I never went near tlie ])aiace, because 1 
was afraid of being ])ut in irons, like ihe Eun)peans and 
others. 

< 1 . Did you ever hear the Burmans ex])ress regret for 
having entered into a war with the laiglisli — A, Yes, 
very often. A person from the palace told me, that three' 
months after the arrival of the English at llangoon, he 
heard the King say, He was in the predicament of a man 
wiio had got hold of a tiger by the tail, which it was nei- 
ther safe to hold nor let go.’' 

Q. AYlio was the person who told you this — yl. John 
('liristian, a Portuguese, a chief of the King’s artillery, who 
was in the habit of carrying his Majesty^s sword, and was 
rd ways about his ]jerson. 

(Signed) 


jRJtONIMO UK CJU Z. 
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(i, WifvVT is your name, and of wliat eounlry are yon 
a native? — A. My name is j native 

(1. When did you first come into the nunnan domi- 
nions? — A. In tlie 3 ear 18522 of Christ. 

(h Have* you ever cjuitted the country since your first 
ai- rival ? A , Never. 

fi. Have you ever visited the capital of tlie lUinnan 
country? — /I. I stayed forty days in llaii^oon on my first 
arrival, when I ])roceeded to the lUirman capital, where 
1 continued until the termination of the war between the 
baio'lish and Jbirmesc. 

(h What is your profession ? — 1. 1 am a merchant ; and 
])ron<.i;ht to this country English and Madras ])iece-goods, 
and English broad-cloth, to the amount of about 40,000 
j u[)ees. 

(i. Were you aetjuainted with any of the llurman 
I’rinces or ])rincipal Officers of Government ? — A, I was 
ac(juainted with them all, but never saw the King but 
once, when I ])resented a petition to him, wliich received 
no attention. He was ])roceeding at the time to a tem})o- 
rary palace which he had on the river-side. 

a. Do you understand the Burman language? — A. Very 
imyierfectly. 

(1. What other languages ilo you speak? — A, The 
Tersian is my native tongue. I also speak Arabic, Hin- 
dustani, and the "Felinga language. I resided sixteen years 
at INIasulipatam, where I atapiired the two latter languages. 

(i. 4’hrough whom did you communicate with the na- 
tive inhabitants ?— .4. *I kept three linguists in my em- 

f 'riie name nl tlii> jicrson i- mnittf’it, as he is believed to be still 
M'sidni^ under tin* Ibirmesa tioveriinient. 
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})loynient, Mohaimiicdans of the country, who spoke the 
Burman and Hindustani language. 

Q. Do you know any particulars ct3neerning the cause 
of the late war between the Burmans and the Knglish ? — 
A. Yes; 1 have lieard as follows. Tliere was a desert 
island between Arracan and Chittagong : the Knglish built 
a house upon it : the Burmans drove them away, killing 
one or two persons. The (jovernor-General wrote a letter 
to (he King of Ava, complaining of tlu‘ aggression, charg- 
ing the Governor of Arracan with misconduct, and re- 
(] nesting he \night be removed. The King was highly 
indignant at this letter. He gave tirtha’s to Bandnla to 
proceed to the (Miittagong frontier, saying, That a niun- 
her ol‘ his slaves had run away into the Britisli dominions; 
th.at he, Bandula, mur.t demand them, and that if lie did 
not find them at Chittagong, he must proceed to ('aleutta 
w^ith his army, and take them by force."' 

a, Krom whom did you hear this — 1. It was the eom- 
mon talk of* the town, about the end of 1823 or beglnnino: 
of 1824. 

Cl. Did you hear that Bandula marched from Ava for 
Arracan with an army shortly aftcT the time you liavc just 
alluded to? — A. Yes; I saw myself the army of Bandula 
cjuit Ava. It did not then excved two thousand or three 
thousand men. I iimh rstood it was to be recruited on the 
way. 

(1. Did you understand wliat w^as the destination of 

Band Ilia's army r 1. It was univcTsally said that it was 

destined for the British frontier, with orders to demand 
the refugees in the iirst instance ])eaceably, and, if they 
were not surrendered, to follow^ up his demand even to 
C'alcutta. 

G. ('an you recollect in what montli and year Bandula 
fphlted Ava for Arracan''^ — A. I will consult a journal 
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which I have ke})t, and give you the exact period ns nearly 
as I can. 

Q. Did you hear what the army of Bandula did, after 
its march frojn Ava ? — A. It anived on tlie Britisli fron- 
tier, fought a battle, and gained a victory, as it was said, 
over ^000 or 3000 British troops. Bandula sent accounts 
of this victory, with particulars, slating that he liad killed 
great numbers, and that thosi' wlio escaped alive were sent 
to his Majesty. Ten or fifteen days after tliis account, tw^o 
or three hundred Sepoy prisoners arrived. The prisoners 
were brought before the King, who caused tlicin to be in- 
terrogated. 3'lie report was, tliai they stated to his Ma- 
jesty, that they liad not fought, hut had been seduced by 
a Pattan, who had come over into the British lines, and 
represented to them that such were tlie numbers of tin* 
Burmaii army, that it was useless to fight. 

(T Do you know win) this Pattan was? — A. Yes; he is 
now at Ava, and 1 liave s])oken to him on the subject. 
I tlo not know his })roper name, but be was commonly 
called Khan Sahib, and was taken ])risoner by the Bur- 
mans at the eoncpiest of Assam, being in the service of the 
Uajas of tluit country as a soldier. 

Q, Previous to the commencement of the war., were the 
Burmans, according to your t)bservation, desirous of conti- 
nuing at peace with the Dnglish, or otherwise f — yl. They 
were very anxious for war ; otherwise, why collect an 
army When people are desirous of ))cace and friendship, 
tln'y use soft words, and not harsh language, as they were 
wont to do. 

Q. \Wre they of opinion they could beat the Kuglisli ? 
— A. Certainly; the Burmans thought that all the world 
ought to be slaves to the King oi‘ Ava, and that it was 
presumption to contend wdth liis armies. 

(], What was said by the Burmans at Ava, when news 
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rvached that ])lace of' tlu‘ arrival of the English at Ran- 
goon ? — /I. 1 ^vas told that it was eonsidered fortunate 
nows. The Ki Woonghce iniinediately called upon II is 
Majesty, and said that a n(‘t should he thrown over the 
Ii]nglish, and not one should csca])e. 

Q- When did tliey begin to alter their opinion on this 
subject.^ — d. After the retreat of Banduhi from before 
Rangoon. From tliat time there was but one o))inion that 
they could not contend witii the English. 

Q. Art‘ the Hunnans at present much afraid of the Rri- 
tish troops ? — /I. Yes, of the European troops. They vSaid, 
there was no withstanding a peo])le who were not to be dis- 
eouraged from advancing by death or by wounds. Tliey 
al.so tliought well of the Sepoys, but considered them infe- 
rior to the Euroj)eau troops. 

a. Have yon ever lieard that any of the Native I'rinces 
of Hindustan sent Vakils, or emissaries to the Court of 
Ava ? — /I. About two months Indore 1 reached Ava, ten 
or twelve Seiks arrived, deelaiing they were a mission Irom 
Runjeet Sing of Laliore. They said they had lost their 
letters and ])rcsents. No jiotice Avas taken of them by the 
Court until the commencement of the war with tlie Eng- 
lisl), wlien tliey were sent back with presents, and a letter 
to the Seik Raja, rctjue.sting that he would attack the 
En<rlish from the we.stward, while the Rurmaiis attacked 
them from the eastward. These people dejiarted by the 
route of Sylhet. I saw them two or three times, and am 
under a firm impression that they were impostors. Some 
time before my arrival in Ava, some Mahomedans of Hin- 
dustan eamc there, deelaring tliey w^ere Envoys either from 
the Nabob of Bengal or Oude, I forget which. They were 
certainly impostors, and the Court considering them so, 
m^prisoned them. One of the individuals in (|iU‘stion, a 
Moouduv, is still in Ava, liaving settled in the countrv. 
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Have you ever lieard that the Iviup^ of Ava, since 
tlie coniinencernent of tlie war, sent an embassy to China, 
craving assistance against the English ? — A. I have heard 
some say tliat a mission was sent, and others that it was 
not : I know nothing certain on this snbiect. 

Q. Arc you aware whether the Burman Government 
experienced much difficulty latterly in recruiting its ar- 
mies ? — d. Yes, the utmost difficulty. It was almost im- 
])Ossible to assemble five hundred or one thousand men, 
and when tlu*y were got together, they were rogues and 
vaga])on(1s5 ])icked up about tlie streets (fi* Ava. The King 
lieard that the English paid their troops monthly, and 
considered that this was tlie nvison why they fought so 
Avell. Fiatterly a bounty of one hundred and one hundied 
and fifty ticals was given, but few troops obtained, d'he 
soldiers purchased fine cloths, eat o})ium and ganja, but at 
the first sight of tlie Eurojiean troojis ran oil*. 

(h What is your opinion of the Burmans as a people ? — 
d. They are stujiid and unciviliml: among the courtiers 
tliere is not to be found one man of connnon under- 
stand ing. 

(1. Were you inijirisoned by the Burman Go\ eminent 
during your residence in Ava? — A. Yes. 

(i. Who was imprisoned along with you? — d. Fivi‘ 
Pta’siuns, a Turk, a Jew of Constantinople, and four Na- 
tives of liindustan. 

(h Why were you and your companions imprisoned ? — 
A. For tlie purpose of extorting money from us, because 
it was stated we were subjects <»f the British (io\ ernnient. 

(j. What reason had they for considering you a British 
subject ? — d. They said 1 bad a fair skin anil a red beard, 
and therefore must be related to the lOngjish. 

Q. How long were you in confinement.^ — d. Figlil days. 
G. What treatment did yon receive when in prison ? — 
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A, Six of us wcM’o put into the stocks, and eiglit tortured, 
to extort a confession. 

Q. Was your property taken from you ? — /I. Yes. 

Q> By whose orders were you imprisoned ? — A , By those 
of a chief called the Pakanwun, who was afterwards put to 
death by the King, upon which occasion we were liberated. 

(j. How long is it since you were imprisoned d . 
About eleven months ago. 

Q. AVas your property restored to you? — A. A small 
part of it was, but the greater portion was plundered by 
the officers of Government and therefore lost. 

(Signed) 


doiIN Ba^rrrtto. 

G. AVhat is your name, and of what country are you a 
native ? — A. My name is John Barretto, and I am a native 
of llangoon. 

Q. AVas your father also a native of Rangoon ? — A . No ; 
my fatlier was a native of Holland, and by profession a 
surgeon. He was taken prisoner by the Burmans in Siam, 
along witli my motlier, a native of that country, and they 
were brought to Rangoon. 

(1. WliLre did you learn the Hnglish language? — A. 
My father sent me to jVladras for education, where 1 con- 
tinued eight or nine years, having been employed as a 
(‘lerk in the Custom House for three years. 

(>i. When did you return to Rangoon? — A. About 
tw'enty-tw'o years ago. 

G. Have you resided in tiu* Burman country ever since? 
— A. No; 1 have visited Bengal, Madras, and Penang, in 
command of ships, and was once absent about two years. 

Ci. Do you understand the Burman language ? — A . I 
speak and read it correctly, but cannot write it fluently. 
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Have you ever been in Ava or Aniarapura? — A. 
I have vihited both several times, and resided at the cay)ital 
oecasionally, from one to four months at a time. 

(h How have you been lately employed? — /I. 1 was 
employed in conveying goods to and from Ava, as the 
agent of English niereliants. 

Q. How have you been cm ploy id since the commence- 
ment of the war between the Ibirmans and English? — 
A, When news reaehed the Court of the arrival of the 
English at Rangoon, the l^rince of Sarawadi, brother to 
the King, was ordered down to Donabew, and directed me 
to accompany him as an interpreter. 

d. Wiiere were you when the war broke out, and some 
time before? — A. I was at A\ a when the war broke out, 
and for live months before. 

(I, Were you acquainted with any of the principal 
ollic.ers of the Rurman (lovernment? — A. I was not ac- 
([uainted with any of the principal officers, cKcept the 
Prince of Sarawadi. 

Had 3 oil any means of becoining acquainted with 
tile siaitimcnts of tlie Rurman Government respecting a 
war wdtii the Rritisli ? — .1. No; no paiticular means. 

G, Did you liear that Maha llandula had marched with 
an army toward Airacan,? — .4. Yes, I lieard so. l^he 
army had left Ava bel'ori* my arrival there. 44ie Ran- 
d Ilia's army w^is at Sembeguen, as 1 went up the river, 
and at a distance T saw their huts and Hags. 

(i. Did you hear where the Randuhds army intended 
to march ? — A. I merely heard that the army was to march 
to Ai racan. 

(h Did you afterwards hear any thing of the opera- 
tions of this army.? — y|. Yes; I lieard that it beat the 
Englisli at a place called ]\ingwa, and took it from them. 
(i. Did you ever hear the Pnnee of Sarawadi express 
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liis sentiments res]>eeting the war with the Englisii ? — 
A, Yes; I have often lieard tlic Tririee say, that it was 
impossible for tlie Ihnnians to cope with the English, be- 
cause the}^ made such very ‘‘ war.*’' 

(i. Was tlie ]^rince ever ])ersonally engaged with the 
liritisli tn) 0 ])s P — /I. No, never. Wlicn the Ibitish army 
was at Kangoon, the Prince was at Donabew. He liad 
l)cen conmuinder-in-chief of the army, and was superseded 
l>y Mall a Bandnla. 

(i. Was there any personal intercourse between tlie 
Prince and Maha Bandula at Donabew ? — A. Yes. 

a. Do you know what passed upon this occasion ? — 
A. Yes; the Prince said to him, ‘‘Take care what you 
arc going to be about ; the Kulas, or strangers, wliom you 
will meet at Itangoon, are very different from the Kulas 
you met on the Western frontier.’’’’ Bandula replied, In 
eight days 1 will take my dinner in the liungdau, or ])ublic 
hall, of Jlang(K)n, and afterwards return thanks at the 
Shwedagong Pagoda."" The Priiice answered, “ In a few 
days I shall hear of your running away, for you have a 
very rough ])eople to deal with.’’ 

Q, Did you hear all this yourself, or were you told 
of it by others.'^ — A, I w'as not present during the con- 
versation, but was told what took place the same day by 
those about the person of the Prince. 

Q. What ilid the Prince say when he heard of the de- 
feat of Bandnla ? — A . When he heard of this evcMit, he was 
at a small island immediately above Donabew^. I was 
present when the news came ; the Prince cla})j)ed his hands 
and laughed heartily ; his courtiers also laughed. The 
Prince observed, “ 1 told Bandnla how^ it would be, but 
he would not take my advice, saying, it was an easy matter 
to beat the Kulas.” 

U. Were any prisoners of tlie British army brought 
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to the Prince? — A. Yes; four Europeans, one Sepoy, and 
ten or twelve ship Lascars. 

(J. How did the Prince treat his prisoners.?' — yl. Tlicy 
were put in one pair of chains each, — questioned, and had 
plenty of food given to them. The Europeans were sent to 
Ava, and the natives taken out of chains and kept. 

Q. What opinion did the Burmese in general entertain 
of the British troops ? — A, They did not think any thing 
of the Sepoys, but thought the Europeans very brave and 
strong. They said the Sepoys fired over their heads, and 
often waved to them to go away. The Europeans fired, 
they said, directly at their bodies. They were very much 
afraid of the Europeans, but not of the Sepoys. They 
said that the SejK)ys were friendly to them, and good 
men. 

Q. Do you know what opinion the Burmans in general 
entertained of the British ])ower in India before the war ? 
— A. They all thought they could beat the English, and 
oftt!n talked of invading Bengal, chiefly on account of the 
plunder they would get. 

Q. What do the Burmans now think of the British 
power? — A. About a month ago, when I parted with the 
Prince of Sarawadi, I heard him say to an officer belong- 
ing to the King, “ The Burmans and English formerly 
thought nothing of each other ; now the English have 
vshown their pride, and the Burmans will not play with 
them hereafter.**’ 

Q. Have you heard what it was that gave rise to the 
war between the English and Burmese ? — A . I have heard 
that the Burmans were much offended because the Englisli 
would not deliver up two chiefs of Munnipore, called 
Maha Raja and Duma Raja. 

Q, Have you heard that the Burmans were anxious 
to try their strength with the English? — A. I heard, a 
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year before the commencement of the war, that unless 
the English delivered up the two chiefs, whom I have just- 
mentioned, the Burmans were deteiinined to go to war 
with them. 

Q. From whom did you hear this? — A. It was a thing 
of current belief in Ava. 

Q. Did you ever hear the Prince of Sarawadi express 
his opinion on this subject? — A. No; I never did. 

Q. What opinion do the lower orders of Burmans and 
Talains entertain of the English Government ? — A, They 
arc well pleased with the treatment they have received, and 
would be glad if the English took the country. This opi- 
nion prevails all the way to Ava. 

Q. Did you ever hear any regret expressed on the part 
of the Burmans for the war with the English? — A. Yes; 
it was a subject of general regret. 

(Signed) J. Barretto. 

Mr. Henry Gouger. 

Q . What is your name, and of what country arc you a 
native ? — A. My name is Henry Gouger, I am a native of 
London. 

Q. How long have you resided in the Biirman domi- 
nions? — A. I arrived at Rangoon in the year 182^, — to 
the best of my recollection, in the month of June. I have 
resided in the Burman dominions ever since, with the ex- 
ception of two short visits to Calcutta, of about two months 
each. 

Ci. How have you been employed during your residence 
in the Burman dominions? — A, As a merchant and agent. 

Q. Did you reside any time at the Burman capital ? — 
A. Yc^; in all about two years and a half, including my 
period of im[)risonmcnt (twenty months). 

Q. Had you during that time any intercourse with the 
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members of the Royal family, or any of the principal 
officers of the Government ? — ./I. Yes; I had considerable 
intercourse. 

WJio were the individuals of rank with whom you 
had most intercourse ? — J.. His Majesty the King, the 
Prince of Sara wadi liis brother, and several of the A Yoon- 
ghees and Attawuns. 

Q. How long were you in Ava before the late war be- 
tween the British and the Burmese broke out? — A. About 
seven months before the capture of Rangoon by tha British. 

<3. During that pcriotl, did you observe any hostile j)re- 
parations making by the Burmaii Government? — A. Yes ; 
I saw troops levied and sent olf in various directions. 

Q. Do you know against what object the march of these 
troops was directed ? — /I. Three .armies marched from Ava 
during the time I have alluded to, viz. one under Bandula, 
one under the Saya Woonghee, and one under Moung- 
Kayo. Bandida’s army marched towards Bengal, via Ar- 
racaii, to make, as I was informed, certain claims upon the 
Britisli Government. The object lield in view by tlie 
march of the other two armies was not known to me at the 
time ; there were various rumours on the subject. 

Q. Do you recollect in wliat month the .army of Baudula 
marched from the c.a])ital ? — A. Yes; on the first day of 
January, it is in my recollection, because it was new 

year’s day. 

(2. Do you know where tlie army of Bandula rendez- 
voused ? — A, I believe at Sembeguen. I was told his head- 
quarters w^ere tliere for a considerable length of time. 

Q. Do you know what claims Bandula was authorized to 
make upon the British — A, I was told they were the fol- 
lowing: first, to demand tlie refugee Princes who had fled 
into the British dominions ; second, to demand all the 
natives of Arracan who had settled within the British 

i2 
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boundary ; and third, to demand certain British provinces 
as far as Moorshedabad. 

Q. ]'Vora whom did you receive this information ? — A . 
The two first claims were the subjects of such general con- 
versation, that at this distance of time I cannot recollect 
wliere I received my information. I was told of the third 
by a person very high in rank, but whose name, from pru- 
dential motives, I wish to decline stating. 

Q. Upon what occasion did the person of rank in ques- 
tion conununicate this intelligence, and what was the lan- 
guage in which it was conveyed ? — A. It was mentioned to 
me during a visit I paid to him at his house. The inten- 
tion, as it appeared to me, was to impress me with a high 
idea of the superiority of the Burmans over the British. 

Q. On what pretext did the Burmans lay claim to the 
territories east of Moorshedabad ? — A* They claimed them 
as having formerly belonged to the kingdom of Arracan. 

Q, Did you hear what became of the ai'iny of Ban- 
dula, which marched, as you have stated, towards Bengal ? 
— A. I heard of their passing the British frontier, and 
capturing Bauwa. 

Q. Did you hear of the aftair at Ramoo ? — A, I heard 
of the affair during my imprisonment. 

Q. In what terms w'as it mentioned to you — A, It was 
called by the Burmans a glorious victory gained by Ban- 
dula. 

Q. During your residence at the Court, have you ever 
observed any disposition on the [)art of the officers of the 
Government to enter into war with the British ? — A. Yes; 
I have frequently heard such sentiments expressed by se- 
veral officers under Government, particularly by the late 
Saya Woonghee. 

Q, Do you recollect any particular occasion on whicli 
this officer expressed his sentiments on the subject.? — A. 
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Yes, one occasion particularly, when I took to him a Cal- 
cutta newspaper, containing a conciliatory paragraph, re- 
specting the dispute concerning the Island of Shaparce, 
or Sheinabero. 

Q, AVhat did he say upon the su!)ject ? — A- At the time 
alluded to, I was not well versed in the Burinan language, 
but what was said by the Saya Woonghee was afterwards 
explained to me by an European gentleman who accompa- 
nied me, and who understood it perfectly. The ex])res- 
sions he used were to this effect, as far as my memory 
serves me: that the newspaper paragraph alluded to, was 
a proof of the timidity of the English ; that he was of 
opinion that the Barmans were superior to the British in 
military prowess; and that unless every demand made u})on 
the latter was yielded, war would certainly ensue. 

Q. Do you know what became of the army of the Saya 
Woonghee, to which, in a former part of your deposition, 
you have alluded ^ — A. The army, as I was informed, 
inarched to Cassay, where it suffered dreadfully from sick- 
ness. The Saja AVoonghee himself, an old man, fell a 
sacrifice to the climate : on his death the command devolved 
on his Cliekao Moungyit, an Attawun, and shortly after- 
wards dispersed. A small ])art of it returned to Ava, 
under his command, and, as I was informed, without 
having seen the face of an enemy. 

Q, What, according to yo\ir opinion, led to the late w'ar 
between the British and Burman Governments.? — A. In 
my opinion, it may be attributed primarily to a desire, on 
the part of the Burman Court, to try its strength with the 
British. The counsels of Bandula, on his return from the 
conquest of Assam to the capital, about the month of 
December, 1822, hastened the event ; and I believe it is 
chiefly owing to his advice that the war was so soon deter- 
mined upon. 
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Q, What opinion did the Burman Court entertain of the 
military character of the British nation and power in India 
previous to the war ? — A. The Burmese had no idea either 
of our numbers or strength. When I mentioned the 
amount of our military force, they would never believe me. 
They, in fact, thought themselves in war the most coura- 
geous and cunning people in the world ; they freqiu*ntly 
talked of their skill in stratagem. They ridiculed the idea 
of soldiers advancing to battle with the noise of drums and 
music, and exposing their whole bodies. 

(i. Did you hear what was thought at Court when the 
news arrived of the capture of Rangoon? — A. The Bur- 
mans thought that the British had fallen at length into a 
snare, and that tht‘y wore a sure prey. They were only 
afraid the marauders would esca})e before their armies 
cpuld reach Rangoon. Throughout the town of Ava there 
was nothing but rejoicing at the event. I was told that the 
King said the arms which the English brought would be 
useful in his meditated conquest of Siam. 

Cl, Have you understood that any of the Asiatic stran- 
gers residing in Ava were instrumental in exciting the 
Bunnans to a war with the British? — A. 1 can, from my 
own experience, produce no instance of their actually ex- 
citing the Burman Court to war ; but of their hostile feel- 
ings towards us I have had repeat(‘d examples, and have 
but little doubt that, as far as their influence at Court 
extended, it was exerted to the prejudice of British in- 
terests. 

(i. Are there many Brahmins residing at the Court of 
Ava? — A, Yes, a great many. 

Cl, Did you ever hear any person connected with the 
Ciovernment complain of any specific act of aggression on 
the part of the British ? — Yes ; I have heard the occu- 
pation of Shapuree imputed to us as an act of aggression. 
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Q, By whom did you hear this stated ? — A. By several 
members of the Lotoo : at the time of translating the para- 
graph of the newspaper before alluded to, and shortly 
after my arrival in Ava, the King one day desired me, 
when I was in his presence, to furnish him with the parti- 
culars of this affair. This, from my want of the requi- 
site information, I had it not in my power to comply witli. 

Q. Arc you of opinion that the late war might have 
been avoided on the part of the British Government by 
negotiation ? — A. I am distinctly of opinion, that the war 
could not have been avoided on the part of the British Go- 
vernment, except by concessions discreditable to its charac- 
ter, and injurious to its interests. 

G. What concessions tlo you conceive would have satis- 
fied the Burman Government ? — A . I am of opinion, that 
yielding to all the claims I have before stated, would have 
satisfied the Burman Government, at least for the time ; 
viz. the surrender of the fugitive Princes, the restoration 
of the refugees from Arracan, and the cession of the 
provinces Eastward of Moorshedabad. 

Q. AVhat opinion did the Burmese entertain of the Bri- 
tish Sepoys ])revioUvS to the war, and during the progress 
of Jiostilities ? — A. I do not believe that they knew' much 
about the Sepoys previous to the war ; but during its pro- 
gress, and dowm to the last moment, every one whom I have 
heard s])eak on the subject, expressed the greatest con- 
tempt of the Native troops, and affirmed, that were it not 
for the courage of the Europeans, it would be an easy 
matter to drive the British army out of the country. 

Q, By whom did you hear these opinions expressed ? — 
A. By many, but chiefly by those who had returned from 
the war, and had been engaged with them. 

Q. What opinion did the Barmans entertain of the Bri- 
tish troops during the progress of the war? — A, They 
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acknowledged their own inferiority to the European troops, 
and openly confessed that they could not withstand them. 
They were most astonished at the impossibility of break- 
ing their line, or arresting their advance in action. 

Q. Did the moderation of the British towards their pri- 
soners produce a favourable eftect on the minds of the 
Barmans ? — A. It had no effect on the Government that I 
am aware of, but it was a subject of general discourse and 
a theme of admiration among the common people. 

(i. What., in your opinion, prevented the Barmans from 
negotiating during the w'ar, when overtures of peace were 
made to them ? — A* Chielly the pride of the Court, which 
would not allow it to make concessions. Down to a very 
late period, they were of opinion that no other overtures 
than those of perfect reciprocity would be tendered to 
them ; besides this, they never believed that our proposals 
could be sincere. To the very last moment ; indeed, on 
the very day of my departure, I was asked by one of the 
VVoondocks, whether the British would not take the cash 
tendered, and afterwards march u])on the capital. 

Q. Do you consider the character of the Barman Go- 
vernment to be faithless.^ — A, Very faithless indeed; the 
Burmans pride themselves upon this character. 

Q, Are you of opinion, from what you know of the 
Barman Court, that the present peace will be lasting ? — A. 
Yes; 1 am of opinion it will be lasting: as much will de- 
])end on the conduct of the British as of the Burmans in 
this matter. 

Q, What course of conduct, on the part of the British 
Government, do you consider most likely to conduce to the 
maintenance of peace — A, A strict observance of the 
treaty, and the maintenance of a political resident at the 
Court of Ava. 

C2. In what manner do you consider that the residence 
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of a political agent will tend to this object ? — A. In many 
ways. The Biirman Court is fickle and capricious, and 
easily acted upon by intriguers. A British agent, there- 
fore, will have it in his power to counteract the bad 
elFects of machinations and evil counsels ; besides, he will 
have it in his power to explain satisfactorily many little 
disputes and misapprehensions which might arise, and 
which might be followed by serious eonse(jucnces, if not 
early adjusted. 

Q. Do you conceive that the presence of a Britisli agent 
at the Court of Ava will be useful towards the protection 
of our commerce? — A. Yes; most certainly. Heretofore, 
British merchants residing at Rangoon have possessed no 
means of getting their grievances redressed, except by 
personally repairing to the Court, at an enormous loss of 
time and money. Over the Viceroys of Rangoon there was 
no control whatever, and they could })rocecd to acts of 
oppression which they would not dare to venture upon, 
were a British agent residing at the Court, who could 
make known to their Govenunent any acts of injustice 
committed on the persons or pro]:>erties of British subjects. 

Q. Do you consider that the presence of a consul, or other 
British agent, at Rangoon, is necessary or likely to be use- 
ful.^ — A. Yes; I conceive such an appointment would be 
very useful. 

(i. Have you had extensive means of gaining informa- 
tion respecting the trade of the Burman dominions ? — A. 
Yes, I have. 

Q. In what branch of the trade were you chiefly en- 
gaged ? — A. I imported British cotton-goods, and made 
returns to Calcutta chiefly in timber. 

Q. What cpiantity of British })icce-goods did you sell 
from your first arrival in the Burman dominions, in June, 
1822, until the breaking out of the war ? — A . I sold, to the 
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best of my recollection, to the value of about two hundred 
and twenty thousand ticals of flowered silver, equal to 
about two hundred and seventy-five thousand sicca rupees. 

Ci. What quantity of teak timber did you export during 
the same period? — A. I exported teak timber, in all, to 
the extent of about five thousand four hundred tons. Of 
this, one or two cargoes were sent to Bombay, one to Java, 
and all tlie rest to Calcutta. 

Q, AVhat other articles did you export besides teak ? — 
A. Chinese hurtal, or orpinient, Chinese raw silk, stick-lac, 
terra-japonica, and horses. 

Q, Are you of o})inion that the trade of piece-goods in 
the Burinan dominions is capable of much extension ? — A. 
Yes ; very great extension. 

Q. Do you know any thing regarding the inland trade 
carried on between the Burman dominions and China ? — 
A, Yes; I made inquiry into the nature of it, and se- 
veral times visited the Chinese camp or fair at Maday, 
which is distant about twelve miles from Ava, in a north- 
easterly direction. 

Q, What articles do the Chinese import, and what do 
they export? — A. Their importations consist of silk, hur- 
tal, Vermillion, gold, copper, quicksilver, Chinese spirits, 
tea, hams, dry and a few fresh fruits, fans, umbrellas, 
shoes, and sundry wearing articles. They export little 
else than cotton. 

Q. Is the importation of silk considerable P — A» It forms 
by far the largest article of import, and is very consi- 
derable. Upon iiupiiry at the Custom House of Maday, 

I learned there were two thousand seven hundred bundles 
of silk, which, at the rate of a tithe, had been collected as 
duties. This, supposing it, as I believe it was, one year***, 
collection, would make the imports twenty-seven thousand 
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bundles, each bundle worth, at an average, about thirty 
ticals of flowered silver. 

Q. Is the price reasonable, and the quality good ? — A, 
The ([uality is generally coarse, but the thread is round 
and even. It is dirty from long land-carriage, and not 
well crossed on the reel ; it is likewise generally cased ; 
I sent some of it to England, but have not yet rccei^'ed 
account sales. 

Q, What description of tea is generally imported by the 
Chinese? — .4. It is made up in cakes, and is of various 
(jualities ; I used to drink some of the best and found 
it very palatable. It is all black tea, and bears no resem- 
blance to the varieties exported from Canton. The result 
of my iiKiiiiries is, that this tea is not the produce of 
China, but of the Shan country, or Lao ; the Burmans al- 
ways informed me this was the case. 

Q. Can you state the prices of this tea? — A. I cannot 
exactly recollect, but it is very cheap. 

Q. Do you think it would answer for the European mar- 
kets — A, The taste is ])eculiar, mid I think would not, at 
first at least, suit the European market. Its cheapness, 
however, would be a great recommendation to it. 

Q. What is the quality and quantity of the cotton ex- 
ported by the Chinese ? — A. In quality, the cotton is short 
in the staple, but fine and silky. This was the character 
given in the Bengal market to some musters which I carried 
remnd to Calcutta. Considerable quantities arc taken to 
our province of Dacca yearly by Burman boats, where, I 
understand, it fetches a higher price than ordinary Bengal 
cottons. Respecting the quantity, my inquiries lead me to 
think that it does not exceed twenty thousand bales yearly, 
each bale of one hundred viss, oi three hundred and sixty- 
five y)ounds : thivS cotton is always cleaned from the seed. 
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Q. Do you know what is the lisnal price of tliis cotton ? 
— A, Between fifty and sixty deals of flowered silver per 
liundred viss, or from seventeen to eighteen sicca rupees 
per mail rid. 

Q, Have you any idea of the general amount in value of 
the wliole Chinese* trade ? — A. Nothing beyond what can be 
collected from the amount of the silk and cotton, which are 
the principal articles of importation and exportation. 

Q. What number of Chinese do you suppose compose 
the yearly caravan? — ui. In my opinion, the number of 
Chinese is very small ; I should think some few hundreds ; 
as tar as I can recollect, one man to about thirty horses or 
mules, both of which are numerous. 

* (Signed) H. Gougkk. 


No. XI. 

Note to page 275. 

The term used by the Budd'hists to express the highest 
state of felicity after death, and which is corru])ted by the 
Burmese into nibban/^ and by the Siamese into nir- 
])an,^ is, in the original Sanscrit, correctly written nirvanfi. 
The Christian Missionaries, and other popular writers, 
have incorrectly translated it ‘‘annihilation;’’ an expression 
which throws an unmerited share of obloquy on the wor- 
ship of Budd’ha. Mr. Colebrooke, in an acute and learned 
dissertation on the Philosophy of Indian Sectaries, has, for 
die first time, given its true explanation in the following 
passages; — “But the term which the Baudd’has, as well 
as Jainas, more particularly affect, and which, however, is 
also used by the rest, is nirvana, profound calm. In its 
ordinary acceptation as an adjective, it signifies extinct, 
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as a fire which is gone out ; set, as a luminary which has 
gone down ; defunct, as a saint who has passed away : its 
etymology is from va^ to blow as wind, with the preposition 
iiir used in a negative sense : it means calm and unruffled. 
The notion which is attached to the word, in tlie accepta- 
tion now under consideration, is that of perfect apathy. 
It is a condition of un mixed tranquil liappiness or ecstasy 
(ananda). Other terms distinguish dilferent gradations of 
pleasure, joy, and delight. But a happy state of imper- 
turbable apathy is the ultimate bliss to which the Indian 
aspires: in this the Jaina, as well as the Baudd'ha, concurs 
wdtli the orthodox vendantin. 

Perpetual uninterrupted apathy can hardly be said to 
differ from eternal slcej). The notion ^ it, as of a ha})py 
condition, seems to be derived from the ex])erience of 
ecstacies, or from that of profound sleep, frovn which a 
person awakes refreshed. The y)lea&ant feeling is referred 
back to the period of actual repose.’^ 

Colebrooke on the Philosophy 'of Indian Sectaries, Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. i. 566. 


No. XII. 

EXPLANATIOT^ OF THE SODNOS OF THE ^UJR^^AN AT- 
PHABKT IN ROMAN LETTERS. 

The Burman *alphabet follows the arrangement of the 
Deva-nagari. It reckons twelve vowels and thirty-three 
consonant characters. The first six vowels correspond ex- 
^actly with the first six of the Sanscrit alphabet, and repre- 
sented in Roman letters, according to the orthography of 
Sir William Jones, are as follow : a, a, i, i, u, u. The 
seventh vowel corresponds with the eleventh Deva-negari, 
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and is represented by e. I'hc eighth vowel is intended 
to correspond with the di})hthong ai of the Deva-negari 
alphabet, but, in truth, is a simple vowel, expressing a very 
difierent sound, and wliich will be found in the English 
word hair. Although a simple vowel, I can find no better 
substitute for it than ai, and accordingly have written it so. 
The characters corres]K)nding in the Burman alphabet to 
what are called in the Sanscrit the diphthongs o and au, 
are sim])le vowels, of which the second is but the long 
sound of the first. They are found respectively in the 
English words paucity and audience. Another vowel, not 
enumerated as such by the Burmans, is of not unfrequent 
occurrence. Tliis corresponds with the sound of o in note. 
In writing, it is compound character, formed from the 
vowels a, i, and u. A twelfth vowel sound, corresponding 
with the short sound of e in pen, is of frequent occurrence, 
though not wTitten. The true diphthong sounds in the 
Burman language are the combination of tlie Homan vowels 
ai and au, according to Sir William Jones's orthography. 

J"he first, or gutteral class of consonants corresponds ex- 
actly with that of the Devamagari, viz. k, k^h, g, g’h, n. 
These would be pronounced nearly the same by a Burman 
and a Hindu. Most of the letters of the second, or pa- 
latal class, however, are pronouncetl very difrerenily. The 
ch and its aspirate have a pronunciation apj)roaching to s. 
The j and its aspirate apyn'oach nearer to the sound of z. 
The Burmans, in |)ronuucialion, make no distinction be- 
tween the cerebral and dental classes of consonants, pro- 
nouncing them both as dentals, and writing the former in 
words derived from the Sanscrit only. The labials cor- 
respond exactly with the same series in the Sanscrit. The 
greatest deviation from the Hindu pronunciation exists in 
the li(iuids and sibilants. II, although frequently used 
in writing, is almost invariably pronounced as y, S is 
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invariably pronoanccd as the common th of English or- 
thography ; thus tlie Sanscrit word desa is always pro- 
nounced in Burman detha. The Dcva-nagari sibilant, 
corresponding to the English sound of sh, has no exist- 
ence in the Burman alphabet. The aspirate differs in no 
respect from that of the Dcva-nagari. The last letter of 
the Burman alphabet corresponds with the Welsh 1 of 
the Sanscrit. It is seldom written, and when it is, its pro- 
nunciation differs in no respect from that of the common 
liquid. 


No. XIII. 

(jrologica/ AcroHiif (fj (t Senes of Aninta! and VegvAahle 
Remains and of Rocks^ co/leeled hif J. CrauJ unf Ksq 
on a Voi/agc up ihe Jrawadi to A ra, i)i 1820 andlH'I^^ 
Ih/ the Rco, WiHiam llncklamf DJ). r.a.S. I\R.S, 
f\]j S, l*roJ’essor of Mineralogy and (leology in the 
Ihiircrsily o f Ox ford, ( From the Transactioifs of the 
ireological Society. ) 

For the specimens and notes which form the subject of 
the present communication, the Society is indebted to the 
zeal and activity of J. Crawfurd, Esq. one of its Fellows, 
who having occasion to traverse the Burmese Countr}^ on 
an embassy to Ava, in the years 1826 and 1827, discovered 
an extensive deposit of organic remains in that unknown 
and distant region. He has brought home specimens of 
these remains, both animal and vegetable, as well as of the 
strata in which they were found, and has witli much judg- 
ment and liberality presented them to tlie Geological So- 
ciety of London, and to several other scientific Societies. 
It is on an examination of these specimens, and of the notes 
contained in Mr. Crawfurd’s daily journal, that the obser- 
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vatioiis and descriptions that make up th^ present memoir 
are founded. 

Before I proceed to the details of this interesting subject, 
it may not be amiss to refer to the state of our knowledge, 
or rather ignorance, of the geology of these regions, ante- 
cedently to the discoveries of Mr. Crawfiird ; an ignorance 
which our frequent and extensive intercourse with India 
has but recently and in a very slight degree tended to dis- 
pel ; since, with the exception of two Memoirs in the 
Geological Transactions, * — the one a paper by Mr. Cole- 
brooke on the North-east border of Bengal, the other a des- 
cription of a collection of specimens made by Mr. P>aser, 
on a journey from Dellii to Bombay ; and of two brief no- 
tices in the same volume, — no description of the secondary, 
tertiary, or diluvial formations of central and southern Asia, 
as compared with the similar formations of Europe, has been 
given to the public. 

In the year 1823, in the following paw^^sage of my Jie- 
lUinla’ Jyilwm(uue^'\ I ([uoted the opinion of Mr. Weaver on 
the importance of instituting a comparison between the 
organic remains which might be discovered in the dilu- 
vium of tropical countries, and the similar remains found 
in the diluvium of the temperate and frigid zones of the 
northern hemisphere : — 

Another interesting branch of enquiry is, whether any 
fossil remains of ele])hant, rhinoceros, hipy)opotamus and 
hyania, exist in the diluvium of tropical climates; and if 
they do, whether they agree with the recent species of these 
genera, or with those extinct s]>ecics whose remains are dis- 
persed so largely over the temperate and frigid zones of tlie 
northern hemisphere.’’ 

It could scarcely have been anticipated, that within so 

* Vol. L Part 1. New Series. f P. 170. 
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short a period as Kas elapsed since the date of this publi- 
cation, the zealous investigations of a single individual 
should have gone so far as those of Mr. Crawford have 
done, to supply an answer to the (questions then pro- 
posed. 

Tile evidence which Mr. Cravvfurd has imported, is de- 
rived from no less tlian seven large chests full of fossil 
wood and fossil bones, and of specimens of the strata tluit 
are found along the course of the Iravvadi, from its mouth 
near Rangoon up to Ava, being a distance ol nearly live 
hundred miles. 

The larger portion of the fossil wood is beautifully sili- 
cified, and displays most delicately the structure and fibres 
of tlic living plants : in other specimens of it this structure 
is more obscure, ibougli sufheient to show that the trees 
in wliieh it exists were dicotyledonous. 1 bis obsc\irity 
arises from the fact of most of these dic()t 3 f'ledonous plants 
being impregnated with carbonate ol lime, whilst all the 
monocoty ledonous stems arc silicilietl, as are also a few ol 
tiie dicotyled<Jiious : in these latter also the vegetable struc- 
ture i^ more distinct than in the calcareous fossils, and in 
some of them it mucii resembles that ol tlie tamarind wood. 
These plants were found most abundantly' in tlie same 
region with the fossil bones, but occur also along nearly 
the whole course of the Irawadi from Ava to Prome. 
Tliey were principally collected from a tract of country 
extending over a square of more than twenty miles on the 
east bank of the Irawadi, near the town of AVetmasul, 
about half-way between Ava and Jerome, between lat. :i0 
and 21^ N. The oeeurrence of bones was most abundant 
in a small space near the centre of this district, occu]>ying 
about onc-third of the above-named area, the surface of 
which is composed chiefly ol* barren sand hills mixc'd with 
gravely beneath these are strata containing shells and lig’“ 
VOL. n. 
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nitc, til rough which they sink wells about two hundred 
feet to collect petroleum. 

In examining the hones, I have had the advantage of 
tlic co-operation of Mr. Clift, to whose anatomical descrip- 
tion I beg to refer my readers. And though we are still 
without proof as to the existence of fossil elephants in Asia, 
there being no remains of these animals in the collection 
now before us ; we have bones and teeth of the Pachyder- 
mata which are usually associated with them in Europe, 
America, and Siberia; viz. of rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
mastodon, tapir, and hog ; also several species of llumi- 
nantia, resembling oxen, antelopes or deer; with the addi- 
tion of the gavial and alligator, and species of the two 
genera of fresh-water tortoises, viz. Trionyx and Emys. 

4Mie occurrence of such reptiles in the same deposits 
witli the Mammalia, has, 1 believe, not yet been noticed 
in tbe diluvium of I'airope, America, or Nortbern Asia; 
and it deserves remark, that the gavial, and several of the 
Pachydermata found by Mr. Crawfurd, do not now inhabit 
tlie Purmese Country; for tlie gavial is now limited almost 
exclusively to the waters of the Ganges and its conflu- 
ents ; the hi])])opotanuis exists no whore but in tbe rivers 
and lakes of Africa ; and the mastodon is utterly extinct. 
Idiere is, however, no greater anomaly in su])posing that 
all these animals inhabited the Purmesc Country at tlje 
})eriod preceding the deluge which overwhelmed it, than 
that at the period preceding the similar catastrophe which 
hefel tbe North of Europe, the ele])hant, rhinoceros, hip- 
Y)opotanms and liyaaia were co-iiiliahitaiits of hhigland, — a 
point which in another work* I have endeavoured to estab- 
lish from the evidence of the hones found at Kirkdale and 
in other caverns. 


Reli(|uiio Diluviana*. 
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Judging from the number and ])ro])ortion of bones in 
tlic collcclion made l)y Mr. Crawfurd, the most abundant 
fossil animal in tlie valley of the Jrawaili is the mastodon, 
then the crocodile and tortoise, and lastly the rliinoceros 
and deer. Of tlie hippopotamus, ])arts only t5f two jaws 
have been yet identified ; and of the ta])ir and hog, one 
fragment only of a lower jaw. It is m)t however possible 
to deduce any certain conclusions as to the* relative abun- 
dance of these animals, from the ])roportion of hones in any 
single collection. 

The following may be given as a rude approximation 
to the numerical pro])ortion of bones and fragments of 
hones we have now before us. 

No. of bones. 


IMastodon 1/>() 

Illiinoceros 10 

IIip])op()lamus 

Tapir 1 

Hog 1 

Ox, Deer, and Antelo]K' 20 

Gavial and Alligator /SO 

Kmys 20 

Trionyx 10 


At the head of this list stand tlie remains of the genus 
Ma.stodoii, not only because they so much exceed in num- 
bers the aggregate of all the rest, but because they estab- 
lish the fact, that at least two species of liie.se gigantic 
animal.s were among the antediluvian inliabitants of the 
southern parts of Asia, and because tliey adtl, to llie six 
species of this extinct genus already ascertained by Cuvier, 
two new and strongly characterized specie.s, one of wliich, 
from its approximation to tlie elephant in the structure of 
the teeth, Mr. Clift proj>oscs to designate hy the name of 

k 2 
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Mastodon clephantoides : to the other he has given tlie 
Tuiinc of Mastodon /atidens, 

111 the eollection before ns, there must be fragments of 
at lea.st a dozen skeletons of mastodons, many of them 
etjual in size to the bones of the largest modern elephant, 
and some exceeding tliem ; tlie fragments of femur and 
tibia eijuaJ tliose of the largest fossil elepliant, whilst in 
another specimen we have the milk-tooth of a sucking 
mastodon. In oilier sjiecimens of the teeth we observe 
various stages of advancement from youtli to extreme age. 

Of the ivory tusks of this animal, there are many small 
but decided fragments, of one of wliich a section is given 
showing the intersecting curved lines, like tlie engine-turn- 
ing on a watt‘h, by which the ivory of the elepliant's tu>k 
also is characterized. 

Of Ivuminaiitia we have evidence to establish at least 
tliree species^ vi/. three dillerent sized condyles of the 
femur of three full-grown animals; also teeth of at least 
two s])eeii s of ox or deer or antelope; and fragments of 
the solid bony liase or core of thive horns of antelopes ; 
and two dillerent tibia*, witb two diherent scapula* of full 
grown Kmninantia. 

"riie bone.s of gavial in this collection afford, like tlu* 
hippopotamus, another e\am])le of the oeeunviu e of fossil 
animals in a dillerent locality from tiieir recent analogues. 
Mr. Clift consider.-, this species to resemble the existing 
gavials of the Ganges; but tbe frequent di^coveries of 
fo.ssil gavials in tertiary strata, and even in secondary 
strata, down to the lias, show, that in an earlier and dif- 
ferent state of our planet, tin’s genus also has been dis- 
persed abundantly and widely over its surface. 

Tlie spe cimens of alligaUirs** bones also are scarcely suf- 
ficient to allow Mr. (dift to pronounce decisively as to 
tlu'ir identity with existing sjiccies. From tbe magnitude 
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of tile fragments, thoir size must occasionally have been 
very great. 

The fossil einys and trionyx of Ava we can scanx'ly 
identify, from our imperfect fragments, either with species 
that now^ inhabit the rivers of that country, or wit!) tlu' 
fossil tortoises whicli extend through nearly all tertiary 
and secondary strata; occurring in the tertiary sand-rock 
of Brussels, and in ourJvondon and ])lastie clay, in our 
llastings-sand and Purbeck limestone, as well as in llie 
Kijnmeridge clay and Stonesfield oolite, in the lias of 
GlorAershlre, and transition slate of (Barns. In (lie mo- 
dern rivers of India tliere are tortoises wliich attain a 
considerable size, and are cherished and fed by the natives. 

It cannot but occur to us in this stage of our eiupiiry 
as remarkable, that not one fragment is found in all this 
collection, eltiier of the elephant, tiger, or hya'na, whicb 
iu>w' abound so much in India; whilst the nmstodon, whose 
living analogue exists not upon earth, must probably at 
one time have sw\armed in the districts bordering on tlie 
Irawadi. The same analogy wliii h emboldened me, in my 
first paper on the Cave of Ivirkdale, to anticipate the dis- 
covery which was speedily made of hyienas’ bones in the 
diluxiuni of England, arguing on the fact of their existence 
in the diluvium of the European continent, at the present 
moment encourages me also to anticipate the future dis- 
covery of the ele])bant, tiger, and hyiena in tlie diluvium 
of Asia. I would also argue, on the same grounds, tliat 
it is highly jirobable wv sliall liereafter find tlie mastodon 
ill our own diluvium and most recent tertiary strata. 

The state of preservation of all these bones from Ava is 
remarkably perfect, from tiic circumstance of their being 
almost entirely penetrated with hydrate of iron, to a degree 
that has converted many of them to a rich mass of iron ore, 
and has given them a hardne.ss which caused them, at first, 
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to be considered as silicificd ; and they have been errone- 
ously so dcscrib(*d in some printed notices on this subject 
in the Calcutta Gazette, March 21st, 1827, and in other 
publications. Such, Ijowcver, is not the case with any 
sj)ecinien I have seen in the whole collection ; the cancelli 
of the bones are filled either with hydrate of iron or car- 
bonate of lime, and their weight and strength thereby in- 
creased, but no other kind of change or injury to their 
external form Imsljeen produced. 

It is, in fact, to the strength and indestructibility result- 
ing from the mineral impregnation above-mentioned, tliat 
w e owe the discovery of these remains on the shores of the 
Irawatli. An accident that delayed for some days the 
steam-boat in w'hich Mr. Crawfurd was descending this 
river, allowx'd him to land, accom])anied by Dr. IVallich, 
and to investigate the structure of the country for some 
niile» on the north-east of AVetmasut. The accident arose 
from the shallowness of the waiter, when the steam-boat 
w"[is descending, which, fortunately foi* geology, caused it 
to run aground near the wells of jietrolcmm, where the left 
bank of the river presents a cliff of several miles in length, 
generally })crpendicular, and not exceeding eighty feet in 
height. At the bottom of (his cliff the strand was dry, and 
on it waTc found sj)eeimens of petrified wood and bones, 
that had probably fallen from the cliff in the course of its 
decay ; but no bone w as discovered in the cliff itself by 
Mr. Crawfurd and Dr. Wallich ; nor wx'ie they more for- 
tunate in several places wlierc ihey’^ dug in search of bones 
in the adjacent district. This district is composed of 
sand-hills that are very sterile, and is intersected by deep 
ravines: among the sand are beds of gravel, often ce- 
mented to a breccia by iron or carbonate of lime; and scat- 
tered over its surface at distant and irregular intervals. 
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were found many fragments of bone and mineralized wood, 
in some instances lying entirely loose iijjon tlie sand, hi 
other cases lialf buried in it, with their u])jicr poitions 
projecting, naked, and exposed to tJie air : they appeared 
to have been left in tliis condition, in consequence of tlic 
matrix of sand and gravel tliat once covered them under- 
going daily removal by the agency of winds and i-ains, and 
they would speedily have fallen to pieces under this ex- 
posure to atmospheric action, had they not been protected 
by the mineralization they have undergone. 

On examining many of the ravines that intersect this 
})art of the country, and which were at tliis time dry, the 
same silichied wood was found projecting from the sand- 
banks, and ready to droj) into the streams; from the bot- 
toms of which the travellers took many fragnoents, that 
had so fallen during the gradual wearing of the bank, and 
lay rolled and exposed to friction by the jiassing waters. 
Some of these stems were from hfteen to twenty feet in 
length, and five feet in circumference. These circum- 
stances show, that the ordinary effect of existing rains and 
torrents is not only to cxyiose and lay liarc tliese organic 
remains, but wash them out from the matrix to wliich 
some other and more powerful agency must have intro- 
duced them. 

Of the total nuuibcr of bones in this collection, about 
one-third have suffered from friction ; and of the remain- 
der, nearly all appear to have been broken, more or less, 
before they were lodged in the places where Mr. Crawfiird 
found them irregularly dispersed. Many fi’agmeiits also 
of the ivory have been rolled considerably ; but no one 
specimen of that substance, or indeed of aii}^ bone in this 
collection, has been reduced to the state of a perfect peb- 
ble ; from this circumstance wc may infer, that the waters 
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which produced the rolling they have undergone, were not 
in violent action during any very protracted period of 
time. 

Many of the larger bones, and some of the small ones, 
liave masses of stone adhering to them, wliich afford speci- 
mens of the matrix in which they were imbedded ; these 
are composed of small round grains and pebbles of wliitc 
({uartz, and various cpiartzose and jasper pebbles, strongly 
united together by a cement of carbonate of lime, and some- 
times by hydrate of iron : where this iron is very abun- 
dant, it affords concentric ochcroiis concretions, resembling 
Aetites, dispersed irregularly through the breccia. The 
masses of calcareo-silicious conglomerate tliat adhere thus 
to the bones, do not appear to have been se})arated by 
violence from any mass or stratum of solid stone, but to 
be merely small local concretions attached to these bones. 
There are other calcareous concretions that contain no 
kind of organic nucleus, but are composed of precisely the 
same materials as those which are formed around the bones, 
and ])reseut many of the irregular shapes of the tuberous 
roots of vegetables ; some of them also have the elongated 
conical form of slender stalactites, or clustered icicles, a 
form not unfrequently produced in beds of loose calca- 
reous sand by the constant descent of water along the same 
small cavity, or crevice, to which a root or worm-hole may 
have given the first beginning: some of these a])peared 
in the clilfs just mentioned, near Wetmasut. I have seen 
f-iniilar elongated and pscudostalfictitic concretions disposed 
at right angles to the beds of sand, and descending verti- 
cally by the side of each other, like the roots of carrots 
and parsnips, to a depth of nearly two feet, displayed in 
the section of the cliff near Finale, between Genoa and 
Nice ; and I have also a collection of the same kind from 
the calcareous sand-beds of llermuda: their form and 
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position in the sand caused them to be sent home, under an 
idea that they were petrified roots.* Neither the insulated 
concretions from Ava, nor those adhering to the bones, 
contain traces of any kind of shell ; they also differ mine- 
ralogically from all the specimens of tertiary and fresh- 
water strata in this collection. . 

Among the most remarkable of these strata is a fresh- 
water deposit of blue and marly clay, containing abun- 
dantly shells that belong exclusively to a large and thick 
species of Cyrena ; a dark-coloured slaty limestone, con- 
taining shells, which Mr. Sowerby has identified with some 
of those that occur in our London clay. There is also, 
from the hills opposite Trome, granular yellow sandy lime- 
stone, containing fragments of marine shells, and much 
resembling the calcaire grossier of the environs of Paris; 
and from the same neighbourhood, and other places higher 
up the Irawadi, are several specimens of soft and greenish 
sandstones resembling those of our plastic clay formation. 
From all these, it appears highly probable, that some of 
the most important coin})onent members of our tertiary 
strata occur along a great part of the course of the Ira- 
wadi, ])etwecn A\a and Promc, near which latter place 
the alluvial delta begins, which extends from thence, by 
Uangoon, to the Gulf of Martaban. 

Throughout this district also wc seem justified, by the 
notes of Mr. Crawfurd, in establishing the existence of the 

* Dr. Pitton, in his excellent account of some geological specimens 
from the coasts of Australia, (London, 1826 ,) describes many similar 
examples of stalactite-shaped and other irregular calcareous con- 
cretions, in the sandy strata that occur on many parts of those coasts, 
lie also gives references to fiiithors who have described similar cases 
in other countries; viz. to Dr. M‘(hilloch, uho has described them 
as existing in Pcrthsliire, Dr. Paris in Cornwall, Captain Lyon in 
Africa, and other writers. 
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same distinctions between diluvial and alluvial deposits that 
are found in the valleys of all our European rivers. To 
the alluvial belong not only the imir.ense deltas just men- 
tioned as occurring from Prome downwards to the sea, but 
also a number of islands, that are continually forming and 
shifting at various places along the whole extent of tlie 
actual bed of the Irawadi, more particularly at Rabaky- 
oaktan, and also between the latitudes of ^0^ and 21'* N. 
about half way from Prome to Ava, between the tow^Jis of 
AVetmasut and Sale, in the neighbourhood of the fossil 
bones ; to the diluvial deposits we may probably refer the 
sand and gravel beds containing the mineralized bones, 
wdiich, as Mr. Crawfurd has observed, it is impossible to 
attribute to tbc waters of the Ii\wadi, because they occur 
in a district where the stream is pent up within steep 
banks which it never overflows, and wdthin which it never 
rises above twenty feet, while the average elevation of the 
ossiferous sand and gravel beds is at least sixty feet above 
the highest floods of this river, lie further observes, that 
whilst the bones and wood of these comparatively elevated 
plains are mineralized, and converted the one to iron and 
the other to flint, the remains of modern trees and modern 
animals that are stranded on the alluvial islands of the 
existing river, (particidarly on an island near llabakyonk- 
tan,) undergo no such change, but are seen daily falling to 
decay and crumbling to dust: and be also mentions, for 
the purpose of disproving its correctness, that it is a popu- 
lar notion among the natives, who have long observed the 
existence of this fossil wood, that it lias been turned to 
stone by the waters of the Irawadi: such opinions are very 
natural on tbc shores of rivers and lakes w here fresh pieces 
of fossil wood become continually cx})osed by the wearing 
away of the banks in which they were imbedded and re- 
ceived their mineral impregnation; tbc w^aters of Lough 
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Neagh in tlic county of Antrim are in tlic same way be- 
lieved by the Irish peasants to possess the property of con- 
verting wood to stone. ^ 

The facts in sucli cases arc, that a succession of fresli 
pieces of silicilied wood is found after storms exposed 
along the shores, being waslied out of the banks tlmt arc 
continually wasting by the waves. The evidence before 
us then is such, that I believe no practical geologist will 
be disposed to assign the origin either of the wood or 
bones under consideration, to the comparatively impotent 
exertions of existing causes. The question reserved for 
him is, whether some of these remains may not also occur 
in the most recent tertiary strata, as well as in the diluvium 
of Asia : — the analogy of Phiro])e would lead him to expect 
the same Mammalia in both ; we have however in the spe- 
cimens before us not one shell of any kind adhering to the 
])ones, or in the agglutinated sand and gravel attached to 
them; and in Mr. Crawfurd’s notes, there is no evidence 
to show that any bones were found, except in the de})osits 
of sand and gravel near AVotmasut, and these differ ina- 
lerially from every specimen in his collection which we re- 
cognise as identical with the tertiary strata of our own 
country. 

It is of course iinf)ossible for any person who has not 
been on tlie s]3ot, to decide with certainty on a cpiestion 
which recjuires s(j much minute local investigation by a 
very experienced observer. I shall therefore conclude witli 
recapitulating the only three speculatiojis tliat I conceive 
can be proj)o.sed, to explain witli probability the date and 
origin of the bones before us. 

* The idea is probably alliided to in Ibo cry, Avbioli is said to have 
been at ouc time eoiiimon in Dublin 

‘‘ Longb Neagh ! buy iny bones, 

< )nce were vv<»od, and nou are stones.’’ 
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I. Either they were lodged in tlie most recent marine 
sediments of tlie tertiary formation, like the elephant in the 
crag of Norfolk, tlie rhinoceros of Piacenza, and the mas- 
todon of Dax and Asti ; 

II. Or in antediluvian fresh-water deposits, analagous 
to those which contain the rhinoceros, elephant, hippopo- 
tamus, and mastodon in the VaV d'Arno ; 

III. Or in diluvial accumulations more recent than 
cither of these formations, and spreatl irregularly, like a 
mantle, over them both. 

Now, as we find on careful examination of the matrix 
adhering to these bones, that it contains neither fresh- water 
nor marine shells, and is wholly diflenmt in character from 
all the specimens which contain such sln lls, and which 
thereby enable us to refer them respectively to fresh-water 
or marine origin ; the most probable conclusion we can 
arrive at is, that the bones belong to neither of these form- 
ations, and that their matiix is of the same diluvial eha- 
raetor with tliat in which the greater ])art of the fossil 
bones of Mammalia have been discovered in Eurt)pe. 

Having proceeded thus far in our consideration of the 
nature of the bones before us, the time when the animals 
lived to which they belong, and the most probable- causes 
that brought them to their actual place and condition, — 
we may now consider the evidence on which it has ])ecii 
asserted in the ])receding ]>nges, that the strata subjacent 
to the Burmese diluvium, along nearly three hundred 
miles of the course of tlie Irawadi, from Prome to Ava, 
present a repetition of the geological structure of Europe. 

From the examination of the specimens, coinjiared witli 
the notes in Mr. Crawfimfs journal, the following form- 
ations may be recognised with a greater or less degree of 
certainty. 
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1. Alluvium. 

2. Diluvium. 

3. Fresh- water Marl. 

4. London Clay and Calcairc Grossicr. 

5. Plastic Clay, with its sands and gravel. 

0. '^Ihansition Limestone. 

7. Grauwaeke. 

8. Primitive Hocks, Marble, Mica Slate. 

There are also indications (hut less certain) of new 
red-sandstone and magnesian limestone. 

The Alluvium and Diluvium (Nos. 1. and 2.) have been 
already spoken of. 

3. The Fresh-water formation (No. 3.) occurs a little 
noi th of the IVtrolemn Wells, and of tlie district in which 
the bone^ were found near Wetmasut, and is at an eleva- 
tion of 150 feet above the Irawadi. The spcciuK'Us of it 
consist exclusively of marly blue ckiy, containing fresh- 
water shells of the gc*nu>s Gyreua : the shells are very thick 
and heavy, nearly three inches in diameter, and judging 
from the great ({urmtity imported, must be extremely abun- 
dant ; and, though aecom])anied by no other organic re- 
mains of any kind, are suHicient to establish an analogy, 
in the strata containing them, to the fiesh-water form- 
ations that occur associated with tlie tertiary strata of Eu- 
ro] >e. There is, however, no evidence to show any con- 
nexion between tlu‘se fresh-water deposits and the fossil 
bones or wood : from the portions of iron and grave) ad- 
hering to many of the remains of tortoise, crocodile, and 
hi])])o})otamiiS 5 it should seem that they had no eoiinexioii 
with tlic fresli- water deposit : still the abundance and s’*ze 
of such animals;. show that there must have been large 
rivers or lakes at the time and j)laee in which they lived; 
though it would not justify our assigning them, without 
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further examination, to the period in which these fresh- 
water strata were formtxl that contain the shells of Cy- 
rena. 

4. We have from the hills near Prome a coarse-grained 
yellow shelly and sandy limestone, scarcely distinguishable 
from the calcaii'e grossicr of Paris ; and from several places 
higher up the Irawadi, particularly at Pugan, we have a 
dark bituminous slaty limestone, in which Mr. Sowerby 
has recognised the following fossils as identical with those 
of the London clay. 

Ancillaria ) Lamarck, Environs de Paris. Only found 

Murex J in London clay and calcaire grossicr. 

Ccrithium ) r i t 

> London clay 

Oliva 1 

Aslartc rugata. (Min. Conch.) London clay and 
calcaire grossicr. 

Nucula rugosa. London cla}^ and calcaire grossicr. 

Ery cilia. 

Tellina. London clay : — shell hgured ])y Procelii. 

^Peredo. In blocks of calcareous wood : the saine as 
in the Lomhai clay. 

Teeth of Shark. London ela>. 

Scales of iishes. I>ondon clay. 

Pel)ble.s of rolled black bone. 

Unknown radiating fossil, resembling coral. 

This recognition of a stratum .so nearly re.sembling the 
London clay in respect of its peculiar shells and other 
fossils, in so distant a part of Asia, receives still further 
interest when viewed in conjunction with the information 
that has been afforded to us by Mr. Colebrooke, as to 
the existence of a similar formation at Cooch-Pehar in the 
N.E. border of Bengal, wlicre the Brahniputra emerges 
into the plain. Here Mr. Scott discovered strata of yi.Bow 
and green sand alternating with clay, that lie horizontally 
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at tlic height of about 150 feet above the level of the 
sea, and contain organic remains resembling those of the 
blue clay of the London and Hampshire basin. 

Mr. Scott has also discovered at Robagiri, in this same 
district, a stratum of white lime-slonc containing nummu- 
lites and vertcbrfe f)f fish, surmounted by beds of clay 
which contain the same nummulites, and also bones of fish, 
with shells of Ostrea and recten. 

Near Silhet the Laour Hills, composed of white lime- 
stone loaded with nummulites, form another example of 
tertiary formations in the eastern extremity of this pro- 
vince. And the section near Madras, given by Mr. Ha- 
bington, shows the same tertiary formations to exist also 
(m the western shores of the Bay of Bengal. 

All these circumstances taken together, leave not a doubt 
of the important fact, that the tertiary strata, which a few 
years since had been noticed only in the basins of Baris and 
London, arc most extensively distributed over the surface 
of the gk)he. Their existence is now familiar to us in al- 
most every state in Europe, particularly in tlie suh-Apen- 
nine formations, where they have been so ably described 
by Brocchi, and are now receiving further illustration 
from the able hand of Brofc'ssor Guidotti of Banna. 
Again, we trace them round the shores and in the islands 
of the IMediterranean, at Montpellier and Nice, at Savona, 
Volterra, and Rome, — in the iish-beds of Mount Ijcbanon, 
— and the minmiulitc limestone that forms the foundation 
of the Byrainids of Egypt- We recognise tiiein also along 
the northern shores of Africa, and in Malta, Sicily, and 
Sardinia. Mr. Strangways lias traced them largely in the 
Steppes of southern Russia, and on the shores of the Black 
Sea and the Caspian.* The Russians in their expedition 

’* See his Maj) of Kriropean Russia, fiool. Trans, vol. i. 

j>late II. 
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l(» Bokaria have found them on tlie borders of Lake Aral ; 
and now, on tlie authority of Mr. Crawfurd^s discoveries, 
we establish them in a considerable district of the Burmese 
empire beyond the Ganges. 

5. In many of the specimens from near I*rome, we find a 
soft green and yelhjw sandstone resembling that of our 
plastic clay formation. Mr. Crawfurd describes those as 
associated with reddish clay intermixed with sand and peb- 
bles, in words that are almost equally a])))licable to our 
English ])lastic clay-pils at Heading or Lewisham, lie 
found them in many places wliere lie landed along the 
shores of the Iiawadi ; and near Pagan and Wetmasiit 
they were associated with brown coal and petroleum, ]>re- 
eisoly as we find them containing brown coal all over Eu- 
rope, and connected with wells of petroleum near I'arnia, 
and also in Sicily, and near Baku on tlie west coast of tiie 
Caspian. Near the ])eti oleum wells of Wetmasut, Mr. 
Crawfurd also found large selenites resembling those that 
occur at Newhaven in our plastic clay. In Ava, as in 
Eurojio, they seem to he eo-e\tensive with the clay-beds of 
the tertiary formation. 

(h The transition limestone apj>ears, from the few speci- 
mens we possess, to be of the same character with tliat of 
Europe, but in these sjieeimens there are no organic re- 
mains. At a small hill four hundred feet high, called 
Manlan Hill, near Wetmasut and the petroleum wells, it 
is associated with grau wacko. There are also specimens of 
grauwackc much charged with carboitate of lime from so 
many distant points along the Irawadi, that, in the absence 
of better information, we may conjecture the fundamental 

^ On the west shore of the Irawadi, opposite to Ihigon, si>rin^’s (d' 
petroleum ooze from hills compobed of immense masses of ))lue elay ; 
and if wells were <lug, it mi^ht be eolleetcd as at APetnuisul. — Jlr. 
Cntwfnr^^ I^otes, 
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strata of this region to belong to the transition series, and 
tliat they are covered more or less by the tertiary strata 
and diluvium which we have been considering. 

7. From the mountains of tlie Sakaing Chain, a little 
above Ava, Ave have much pure mica slate and statuary 
niarble in its usual connexion with mica slate and horn- 
blende rock ^ this marble is of the finest (piality, and cx~ 
tensively cm])loyed liy the natives in making images of 
Ikiddha. 

s])eeimeiis atlbrd no decided example of secondary 
rocks in this district but a reddisli sandstone, which is 
used for architecture in the construction of thrones to re- 
ceive the images of lluddlia, and a limestone which re- 
sembles the magnesian limestone of England, may, I think, 
Avith more probability be referred to the ncAV red sandstone 
than to any other formation. 

The extent and relative ])osition of all these strata it was 
imyiossible to ascertain from the feAV opportunities afforded 
to Mr. Crawfurd of landing from the steam-boat in which 
he made his voyage ; these may become the subject of fu- 
ture investigations. Tlic grand point is, boweveix estab- 
lished, of tile occurrence of formations in the soutli-east of 
India, analogous to the tertiary and diluvial formations of 
Europe, and containing respectively th(‘ remains of animals 
the same which the formations of Euro])e contain, or very 
similar to them : these animals must therefor e at some time 
or other, and most ])rohably at the same time, have ex- 
isted in regions whose climate and inliabitants now diHer 
so Avidely as tliose of India and Jkiro])e. 

It must he confessed, in concluding, that the result of 
those discoveries, though inte nsely interesting, and a splen- 
did example of wliat may bo done by tire skill and ae- 
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livily of one zealous iiidivklual, is rather to stimulate than 
fully gratify our curiosity ; and to excite our hopes for 
more detailed and more extensive information from the 
future investigations of the most intelligent among our 
countrymen, wliose professional duties call them to the 
eastern world. 


No. XIV. 

ACCOUNT OF TUC MAI’CRJALS OF TIIF MAW 

Tuf following is a brief account of the documents from 
which the maj) accompanying the ])resent work has been 
compiled. The river Irawadi is delineated from the sur- 
vey of C’olonel Thomas Wood, with a ft‘\v (orrections, by 
the lat(‘ Captain Grant. The survey of (’olonel Wk)od, 
nltliougli executed above tliirt} year.s ago, wIumj this ollicer 
accompanied the late ('olonel Syme^in his mission to Ava, 
is still, and after seveial more recent ones, the best ex- 
tant, — a sullicient proof of the skill and accuracy with 
which it was originally executed. The country forming 
the delta of the linwadi,from llassien to Rangoon, is takcai 
from a sketch by Ca]>tain AKes, whose name I have fre- 
(]uenlly mentioned in the bovly of the work. The Saluen 
River and tlie j)rovinee of Martaban generally, are taken 
from tlie surveys of Ca])tain Grant. Much of the interior 
of the Rurman dominions is from the sketches of Dr. Tram 
cis Huchanan Hamilton, who, like Colonel Wood, aeeom- 
])anicd Colonel Symes in the first mission of that officer to 
Ava. Recent and actual intjuiries have, in many cases, 
confirmed the geographical s])eculations — for, from the 
circumstances of his situation, they generally amounted to 
nothing more — of this gentleman ; a decided test of the 
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caro and sagacity with whicli they were conducted. Arra- 
can is delineated from Colonel Wood’s surveys; and the 
sources of tin* Ikirlian)})ootcr and Irawadi are laid down 
from the reportN of two enterprising young oflicers^ Lieu- 
tenants Burl ton and Wilcox. Cassay, or Munipoor, is de- 
lineated from the survi‘\s of Lieutenant PemhiM ton, ano- 
ther enterprising and intelligent otlieer. The coast of Ar- 
raean is delineated from the chart of C'a])tain (h-awdord, a 
skilful and i^xpcrieuced marine surveyor, well known for 
his surveys of the China Seas and Straits of Malaeea. The 
country of Assam is taken from the surveys of Cfdonel 
Wood; and that between Arracan and Bengal from tlioso 
of Taeutenant Fisher. The survey of the road leading 
through tiie district of Thalcn, or (Jhalin, and through the 
pass of the mountains into Arraean, together with that of 
the Lain and Pegu rivers, were executed by Captain Trant, 
a most intelligent and talented oflieer, who was actively 
engaged tlirougliout the Burmese war. Captain Trant is 
tlio same gentleman w hose interesting narrative of tlie route 
from the Jrawadi into Arraean, after tlie termination cvf lio.s- 
tilities, I liave referred to in the body of tlie work. 

The ma]) has been compiled by Mr. John Walker, of the 
Admiralty, a gentleman skilled in every branch of Eastern 
geography; and as the aiitlior had no share in its execu- 
tion, he may say, without vanity, that it will be found tt) 
exliihit the best view of Burman geogra])hy, a branch of 
knowdedge, how^ever, as yet extremely im])erfect, wiiich has 
been olfered to llie public. 
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